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© Underwood & Underwood 
PRESIDENT HARDING MAKES HIS ADDRESS ON ARMISTICE DAY 


(The ceremonies at the Arlington National Cemetery, which faces Washington from the 
Potomac hills, formed the opening of the international conference in the moral sense. President 
Harding’s address at the grave of the unknown hero was an appeal to all the nations to meet 
the demands of civilization for an end of militarism and force and for the establishment of 
peace among men. The scene as photographed above is of the President speaking in the 
ampitheater at Arlington. The flag-draped casket of the unknown hero may be seen directly 
in front of the rostrum. Toward the right is the Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, to whom 
the President officially addressed his speech) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


America has entered upon an in- 
ternational conference of its own 
planning, intended to secure a 
century of peace and to lead the world 
tcward a cooperative life. This ought to 
be the most significant occasion in our his- 
tory as a people among peoples. Elsewhere 
in this issue we are printing noteworthy ex- 
tracts from President Harding’s address at 
the opening session of November 12. On 
the preceding day, at Arlington, he had 
spoken with all America supporting him, on 
the evils of war and civilization’s demand 
for peace. The breadth and sincerity of the 
address in which he welcomed the delegates 
received immediate acknowledgment on all 
hands, which was finely expressed by Mr. 
Balfour, who proceeded to name Secretary 
Hughes as the permanent presiding officer 
of the Conference. Then followed an almost 
stunning surprise. Mr. Hughes made a 
speech which said, in effect, that the thing 
needed was action rather than discussion, and 
which without circumlocution laid down a 
specific program for the immediate reduction 
of American, British, and Japanese navies. 
The proposals in full are presented by us in 
this number of the Review, on page 646. 
It is demanded that the three powers stop 
at once the building of new battleships. 
They are to dismantle and destroy many that 
are partly built, and many that are in service. 
They are asked to establish a ten-year period 
which for want of a better phrase is called 
a “naval holiday.” They are to limit the 
size in future of battleships. Gradually, the 
navies of England and the United States are 
to attain equality as respects large vessels. 
The program would allow Japan a naval 
strength equal to sixty per cent. of the Brit- 
ish or the American. This plan, if adopted, 
would practically end naval competition. It 
would clear the way for further reductions, 
as favorable circumstances might justify. 


Hughes 
Offers His 
Program 


The promptness and the defi- 
niteness of these proposals filled 
the world with astonishment, 
but also with tremendous applause. The 
Conference adjourned, after Mr. Hughes’s 
speech of Saturday, to meet again on Tues- 
day, the 15th. This gave time for world 
journalism to prove its power and its value. 
It is within bounds to say that people who 
read and think in every representative city 
and neighborhood, in countries aggregating 
more than a thousand million people, were 
talking about the Hughes proposals by the 
time the Conference resumed its sessions on 
Tuesday. The support of the world’s pub- 
lic opinion was overwhelming. It did not 
follow that the precise American program 
would be adopted unanimously by the Con- 
ference without careful consideration of de- 
tails, and without reference to the dangers 
and troubles in different parts of the world 
that lurk in the background of militarism. 
But it was the accepted verdict of the world, 
promptly rendered, that Mr. Hughes had 
blazed a path, which in its main course must 
be followed without grudging, with hope 
and with faith, and with friendly good-will 
substituted for cynicism and distrust. 


The Whole 
World 
Applauds 


As has often been pointed out in 
these pages, the Government of 
the United States does not play 
the game of international politics and di- 
plomacy after the former fashion of Euro- 
pean foreign offices. The United States has 
no diplomatic secrets of any consequence 
whatsoever, and no confidential agreements 
or understandings. The Great War, with 
all its devastating consequences, was the 
inevitable result of European statecraft as 
detached from popular control. The rival 
diplomatic schemers were forever wanting 
things that belonged to somebody else. Mili- 
tarism is not the primary cause of wars, but 


America 
and the 
Conference 
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the result of selfish and dangerous policies. 
Ii Japan has ever been guilty of aggressive 
aims and militaristic methods, it is chiefly 
because of her bitter experiences as she had 
come into contact with the ruthlessness of 
European foreign offices. The American 
Government—unlike some others—is not an 
entity controlled by groups or interests that 
are non-representative of public opinion. 
Our Government, in the nature of the case, 
must stand for what the best sentiment of 
the country regards as honorabie and right. 


ities The American, people are de- 
not to Be voted to the principles of justice 
and peace. They had no motive 

in going into the Great War except to secure 
peace and order based upon justice. They 
had no selfish ends whatsoever to gain, and 
were indeed making profound, sacrifice for 
the sake of principles. But for American 
intervention, the outcome of the war could 
hardly have been doubtful. It is probably 
true that if America had not risen to her 
unprecedented efforts of 1918, France would 
have been defeated again as in 1870, and the 
British Empire would have been crushed. 
Under these conditions, and with the facts 
foremost in the minds of ail intelligent peo- 
ple, Americans naturally supposed that the 
members of the Peace Conference at Paris 
would gladly abandon the kind of imperial- 
istic intriguing and diplomatic scheming that 
had precipitated the World War. If there 
could have been a conference of peoples and 
not of diplomatists, there might have been 
a better outcome. It is, however, well to 
consider that the period of peacemaking and 
of readjustment was merely 


This Washington Conference 
The Country ‘ ; ° 

Expects had assembled on invitation of 
Results President Harding, with the 
strong support of Secretary Hughes and the 
Cabinet. The Senate had adopted a resolution 
introduced by Senator Borah, requesting the 
President to call a conference to bring about 
a reduction of naval armaments in the Pa- 
cific. Back of the action of President Hard- 
ing, and of the speeches and votes in Con- 
gress, were the demands of the American 
people and of the American press. These 
were declaring, with something like unanim- 
ity, that the sacrifices of the Great War 
should have as their result a radical reduc- 
tion of taxes for armament, based upon 
agreement and friendly understanding with 
other nations. The conference at Washing- 
ton is the result, therefore, of American 
sentiment finding its response in the action 
of our Government. The American dele- 
gates, namely, Secretary Hughes, Hon. Elihu 
Root, and Senators Lodge and Underwood, 
are individually and as a group quite capable 
of expressing American conviction with re- 
spect to questions of international justice 
and of naval armament. Furthermore, Presi- 
dent Harding had selected an Advisory Com- 
mittee of twenty-one members, with Hon. 
George Sutherland of Utah as Chairman— 
a body that is excellently constituted from 
the national standpoint. The American peo- 
ple demand—and confidently expect—sub- 
stantial results from a Conference thus 
initiated. The proposals for reducing 
navies were broad enough to recognize the 
interests of others, and could not be opposed 
as seeking relative advantages for America. 





begun at Paris and Ver- 
sailles, and that it is to con- 
tinue, not merely through 
the conference that began at 
Washington on November 
12, but through successive 
stages, covering many years 
perchance, until justice, for- 
bearance, and common sense 
win the full victories for 
which hundreds of millions 
of plain citizens of many 
countries are clamoring. 
America means to have some 
steps taken now that will 














not have to be retraced. It 3 Four woMEN MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


is gratifying to know that 


(From left to right, are: Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, of Massachusetts; 


Congress is eager to support Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president of the National Federation of Women’s 


the steps that are proposed. 


Clubs; Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan, of New York; and Mrs. Katharine 
Phillips Edson, of California) 
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Besides a group of ofh- 
Represent. cials comprising Secre- 
Our Aims tary Hoover, General 

Pershing, Admiral Rodgers, Chair- 

man Porter of the House Foreign 

Affairs Committee, under-secretaries 

from three departments, and Gover- 

nor Parker of Louisiana, the Com- 
mittee includes four representative 
women, two labor leaders (Gompers 
and Lewis), one representative of 
farm organizations (Barrett of Geor- 
gia), a prominent business man from 
New York (William Boyce Thomp- 
son), an eminent lawyer of Philadel- 
phia (Walter George Smith), and 
three former officials, in addition to 
ex-Senator Sutherland. There are, 
also, technical advisers, including men 
of experience in international law 


Men and 
Women Who 





= 








and diplomacy, and high officers of 
the Army and Navy. These ap- 
pointed groups are not too numerous 
for usefulness and efficiency ; but they 
are numerous enough to make it rea- 
sonably certain that the United States dele- 
gation will be most admirably supported, not 
merely as regards knowledge and experience, 
but also in what is not less to be desired, 


namely, the upholding of national ideals and 
sentiments. 


The gathering together here in 
the United States of the. dele- 
gates from other countries, with 
their accompanying retinues, occupied a great 
deal of space in the newspapers during the 
first half of November. The visitors were 
received with a friendliness, both official and 
popular, that quickly changed the habitual 
skepticism of diplomatists and of seasoned 
newspaper correspondents into a comparative 
optimism about the Conference. There were 
few glowing predictions, but there was evi- 
dent in all quarters a sincere desire to have 
the Conference mark some notable steps of 
progress toward the establishment of peace 
upon solid foundations. The spirit of 
amity that had existed in 1918 was revived 
in no small measure by the presence of for- 
eign guests. 


Assembling of 
the Foreign 
Groups 


The British delegation was re- 
garded as-of unprecedented in- 
terest in its makeup, because 
feur of the seven principal delegates do not 
come from the British Isles, but from other 
parts of the realms of His Majesty King 
George. The three from Great Britain are 


British 
Realms 
Represented 


(Ambassador Geddes stands 
Arthur J. : 
the extreme right) 


© Harris & wing 
THE BRITISH DELEGATION LEAVING THE CONFERENCE AFTER 


THE FIRST SESSION 
at the left of the picture, Mr. 
Balfour in the center, and Lord Lee of Fareham at 


Premier David Lloyd George, the Right 
Honorable Arthur J. Balfour, and Lord Lee 
ot Fareham, First Lord of the Admiralty 
(a Cabinet post corresponding to our Secre- 
tary of the Navy). Sir Robert Borden 
comes from Canada, Hon. George F. Pearce 
from Australia, Mr. V. S. S. Sastri from 
India, and Sir J. W. Salmond from New 
Zealand. Mr. Lloyd George was detained 
at home for the time being by the negotia- 
tions that were pending for a settlement of 
the Irish question, and Sir Auckland Geddes, 
the British Ambassador at Washington, was 
empowered to act as a delegate until the 
Prime Minister should arrive at a later stage 
of the Conference. Of the British technical 
advisers, the principal ones are Lord Beatty, 
who is Admiral of the Fleet, and Lieutenant- 
General the Earl of Cavan, who heads the 
military staff. The British delegation is of 
ccurse amply supplied with assistants and 
advisers representing special knowledge and 
experience of many kinds. Lord Beatty 
had arrived well in advance, and his recep- 
tion by the heads of the American Navy 
and by the American public was genuinely 
cordial. The reports of it did not fail to 
make a pleasant impression in England. 
Lord Lee had brought reassuring messages, 
and Mr. Balfour, who came just in time for 
the impressive celebration of Armistice Day, 
felt himself among friends by reason of his 
former experiences here. 
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FRANCE’S DELEGATES AT THE CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS, AT WASHINGTON _ 
(From left to right, are: Albert Sarraut, Senator and Minister for the Colonies; Aristide Briand, Prime Minister; 
‘ and René Viviani, former Premier) 


Sida The representatives of France 
and the French had come with great prestige; 
— and in particular the presence in 
‘this country of Marshal Ferdinand Foch was 
hailed with immense enthusiasm. He had 
come early in order to attend the meeting of 
the American Legion at Kansas City, and 
from the moment of his arrival until the 
opening of the Conference he had been sub- 
jected to a continuous round of ovations 
which recalled the story of General Lafay- 
ette’s visit to the United States almost a 
hundred years ago. Marshal Foch is at the 
head of the list of French technical advisers 
at the Conference, the group being most ade- 
quately constituted. The arrival of the 
French Prime Minister, Aristide Briand, as 
head of the delegation, was impressive by 
reason of all the difficulties over which this 
powerful leader had triumphed at home, in 
order ‘to make the journey and take his part 
here in helping to strengthen the sub- 
structure of world peace. The former Pre- 
mier, René Viviani, had brought with him 
agreeable memories of the plaudits he had 
received on his mission here in war-time. 
The other two principal delegates are M. 
Albert Sarraut, of the French Cabinet, and 
M. Jusserand, the Ambassador at Washing- 
ton. Next to Lord Bryce, this scholarly and 
high-minded ambassador-statesman has a 
firmer hold upon the confidence and esteem 


of the American people than any other for- 
eign representative who has served here 
during the present generation. 


Japan is present in the Confer- 
and Leaders ence with three principal dele- 


Statesmen 


rom Ja i 
from Japan sates, namely, Prince Iyesato 


Tokugawa, President of the House of Peers; 
Admiral T. Kato, Minister of Marine, and 
Baron Shidehara, the Ambassador at Wash- 
ington. ‘These are accompanied by a distin- 
guished group of special advisers, and by 
representatives of various departments of the 
Government, including brilliant naval and 
military leaders. No delegates have come 
to the Conference with more cordial expres- 
sions, or with a finer spirit in view of all 
that is at stake, than these eminent person- 
ages who typify the genius of Japan. 


italiane eneral Diaz, the gallant head 
as American of the Italian army, and com- 

Quests mander of the forces that de- 
feated Austria, had also attended the meet- 
ing of the American Legion at Kansas City. 
He had been received at New York and in 
other cities of the United States with official 
honors and popular demonstrations that Ital- 
ians everywhere had appreciated to the ut- 
most. The Italians have much less concern 
with those specific problems of the Pacific 
and the Far East that are on the program 
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MARSHAL FOCH WITH AMBASSADOR JUSSERAND, LEAVING THE STATE DEPARTMENT AFTER PAYING HIS RESPECTS 
TO SECRETARY HUGHES 


of the Conference than have most of the 
other countries that are represented ; but un- 
doubtedly they will have a useful and sig- 
nificant part in the business of a gathering 
whose influence is to be exerted for general 
harmony and cannot possibly be restricted to 
specific subjects. The principal delegates of 
Italy are (1) the former Minister of the 
Treasury, Carlo Schanzer; (2) the Italian 
Ambassador at Washington, Vittorio Ro- 
landi Ricci; (3) Filippo Meda, a former 
Cabinet officer, and (4) Senator Luigi 
Albertini. There are, of course, numerous 
experts and advisers accompanying the Ital- 
ian delegates. 


Belgium, having comparatively 
and little direct concern in the spe- 


Belgium 


Holland cific problems of the Conference, 


has a small delegation, at the head of which 
is the Ambassador at Washington, Baron de 
Cartier de Marchienne. The Netherlands 
Government, on the other hand, has sent a 
considerable group, foremost of whom is the 
distinguished Dutch statesman, H. A. van 
Karnebeek, who is Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He is accompanied by F. Beelaerts 
van Blokland and Dr. E. Mpresco, both 
being prominent Cabinet officers. These 
gentlemen from Holland and Belgium bring 
wisdom and learning to the aid of the Con- 


ference. Dr. van Karnebeek is President of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 


The delegates from China will 
have a part to perform of criti- 
cal importance to their country, 
as questions affecting China are 


The 


China's 
Difficult 
Position 
inasmuch 
the central ones of the Conference. 
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JONKHEER H. A. VAN KARNEBEEK (LEFT) AND 
JONKHEER F. BEELAERTS VAN BLOKLAND 


(The two principal delegates to the Arms Conference 
from the Netherlands) 
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life that, if it were cut off 
from its relationships with 
America and the European 
countries, it would suffer 
almost fatal consequences. 
On the other hand, Japan is 
now experiencing such ex- 
pansion of energy—stimu- 
lated by an unprecedented 
growth of population, and by 
the new demands resulting 
from higher standards of liv- 
ing—that it would be a 
withering and a_ crushing 
blow if relationships with 








ITALY’S REPRESENTATIVES AT THE CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION 


OF ARMAMENT 


the Asiatic continent were 
unduly restricted. Japan’s 


(Left to right, = Luigi Albertini, Carlo Schanzer, and Vittorio Rolandi case deserves consideration. 


Ricci, Ambassador to the United States) 


principal delegates are Dr. S. Alfred Sze, 
Minister to the United States; Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, Minister to Great Britain, 
and Mr. Wang Chung-hui, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Associated with these 
three delegates are groups of general advis- 
ers and counselors, besides technical and spe- 
cial committees. The official Chinese group 
represents the Government at Peking. A 
great part of China is now, at least nom- 
inally, under the sway of the Government 
at Canton, headed by Dr. Sun Yat Sen. The 
fact that China does not present a united 
front in the Conference is not only difficult 
and embarrassing for the Chinese delegates 
in the upholding of their views and conten- 
tions, but it is also a matter of very serious 
difficulty for other groups in the Conference, 
who will find it hard to render help in an 
effective way to those who are not in a posi- 
tion to help themselves. 


It is palpable that the whole of 
in Asia is undergoing a series of 


Asia 


Transiti 
rans" changes more profound than any 


that have occurred in that vast continent for 
a number of centuries. The forces that are 
bringing about the new and modernized Asia 
cannot be ‘“‘cribbed, cabined, and confined.” 
This Conference cannot make a set of rul- 
ings, and guarantee that Asia will henceforth 
proceed in conformity therewith. Much is 
destined to happen within fifty years that 
cannot be foreseen. Japan has a_ peculiar 
position that is due chiefly to the fact that 
the Japanese now belong at the same time 
to both worlds—the Occidental and the Ori- 
ental. Japan has become so_ thoroughly 
westernized in many aspects of its national 


iinaiide Since the arrival here of the 

Asiatic Japanese delegation, there has 

Crises come the tragic news of the 
assassination of the able and farsighted 
Premier Hara. Thus Japan in the Confer- 
ence has to reckon in some measure with po- 
litical disturbances at home, while China’s 
influence in the Conference is. almost nulli- 
fied by the political prostration of what was 
once the great Chinese Empire. The British 
delegation, in which is included a native rep- 
resentative of the East Indian peoples, is 
confronted by the fact that India also is 
in the throes of transition, and that decisions 
made at Washington may have bearings of 
a more or less favorable kind upon the politi- 














TWO OF CHINA’S DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE 
AT WASHINGTON 
(Dr. Wellington Koo, former Chinese Ambassador at 
Washington, and now the Ambassador to Great Britain; 
and Dr. Wang Chung-hui, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of China) 
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cal future of Britain’s Asiatic 
empire. It will not be possible 
for the Conference to ignore the 
stupendous, the _ cataclysmic, 
changes that have taken place in 
the Russian Empire within the 
past five years. These changes 
in Russia have almost as direct 
a bearing upon the problems of 
the Far East as have the dyna- 
mic efficiency of Japan on the 
one hand and the prostration of 
China on the other hand. 


The Far Eastern 
Republic, with its 
headquarters at 
Chita, has not been invited to 
take official part in the Confer- 
ence, but its representatives are 


Russia’s Status 
Cannot Be 
/gnored 

















at Washington. Is Eastern 
Siberia, with its Pacific outlet 
at Vladivostok, to become in- 
dustrially and politically subject to Japan? 
Is it to be a separate country built upon 
the human foundation of its Russian 
farmer pioneers? Or is it destined eventu- 


ally to be re-absorbed in the great Russian 
nation and sovereignty that built the Trans- 


Siberian Railroad, that showed friendship 
to the United States when this country was 
in trouble sixty years ago, and that ceded 
Alaska to us as a mark of neighborly good- 
will and as part of a farseeing policy of 
Russo-American accord in the Pacific? Sec- 
retary Hughes and his associates are not 
thinking alone of immediate crises, or merely 
of fixing up arrangements to tide us over 
the next five or ten years. Our American 
delegates in this Conference aim at nothing 
less than the kind of statesmanship that will 
be approved fifty years hence by Americans, 
Chinese, Japanese, Russians, Australians, and 
Canadians who are not yet born. 


It had been said that some of 
the foreign diplomats, personages 
of great distinction, would like 
to divert the attention of the Conference from 
the problems that are essential and that are 
dificult, to a mere program for saving a lit- 
tle money for British and Japanese taxpayers 
by securing an agreement to make competi- 
tive armaments smaller without particularly 
changing the fact that they are competitive. 
If a total naval expense of half a billion dol- 
lars a year could be saved for three treas- 
uries, some diplomats who have had this 


Larger Versus 
Smaller 
Programs 


PREMIER HARA, 
ASSASSINATED IN NOVEMBER 


VISCOUNT UCHIDA, JAPAN’S 
FOREIGN MINISTER 


OF JAPAN, 


limited object in mind supposed that the 
Conference might be a very short one, and 
might dissolve, having enough to show to 
justify its coming together. But American 
policy aims at something far more vital than 
this; and American public opinion, if it is 
well advised, will increase rather than di- 
minish its insistence upon the achievement of 
large things that are to make for permanent 
accord. Our public should understand, how- 
ever, that we Americans must be willing to 
take a larger share in responsibilities for the 
world’s order, if we are to help confer the 
blessings of peace upon others while also se- 
curing them for ourselves. 


The nature of the real questions 
for the conference to deal with 
was plainly set forth in this 
magazine last month, not only in editorial 
discussion but particularly in several special 
articles. These included one by Arthur 
Wallace Dunn, which stated in reliable 
terms the broad American standpoint, and a 
very noteworthy analysis by our regular 
contributor, Frank H. Simonds, which did 
not flinch from telling American readers the 
difference between abstract doctrines and 
practical policies as respects Japan and the 
adjacent regions of the Asiatic continent. 
In the present number, Mr. Simonds returns 
to this main theme, with further facts and 
arguments and also with the advantage of 
having freshly discussed at Washington the 
work of the conference with many members 
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of the arriving groups from different coun- 
tries, as well as with influential Americans. 
Careful readers will find that Mr. Simonds 
is decidedly more hopeful of valuable results 
than his previous articles had seemed to im- 
ply. He is one of the few newspaper writers 
who was quick to appreciate the extraordi- 
nary significance of the shift of British naval 
forces to the Southern Pacific, and the plans 
for creating what may prove to be Great 
Britain’s strongest naval base at Singapore. 


deniitp += RO EVET much the British may 

“vital ~ have profited by the Japanese 
Necessities” ‘Alliance in the past, the condi- 
tions have totally changed; and the British 
Government evidently intends to protect 
Australia and India by having the strongest 
and the best situated naval base anywhere in 
the Asiatic region. Japan, also, is not likely 
to profit henceforth by an Alliance that is 
not whole-hearted on both sides. We would 
invite attention to Mr. Kawakami’s article 
in this number on Japan’s necessities. “This 
excellent writer, and_ respected publicist, 
who knows America as well as he knows 
his own country, has more than once in re- 
cent years interpreted Japanese points of 
view for the benefit of readers of this pe- 
riodical. We are not publishing his state- 
ments and arguments because we accept them 
as unanswerable or conclusive. But it is 
quite essential that American readers should 
have Japanese views expressed by Japanese 
authorities, in order to understand how the 
best informed public opinion of Japan is 
considering the nation’s external policies. 
Again we would remind our readers that 
Japan’s position is the more difficult because 
the statesmen of that country must deal, at 
the same time, with the claims and argu- 
ments of the Western nations and with the 
uncertainties of Asia’s future as illustrated 
by the possibilities of Russian revival, by the 
chance that China may establish a real gov- 
ernment, and by other variable and as yet 
indeterminate factors. 


elite Mr. Kawakami shows us how 
and remarkably Japan is growing in 
Racial Claims Sa . ° 
population. There are indica- 
tions, however, that some of the influences 
that tend to retard and control population 
growth in the more highly civilized nations 
of Europe are beginning to appear in Japan. 
The question inevitably arises in the minds 
of all thoughtful persons, to what extent the 
inconveniently rapid growth of population, 


regardless of the scarcity or the lack of 
means of subsistence, creates a valid claim 
upon the lands and resources of other na- 
tions which have been growing more slowly 
and prudently, and with better foresight 
with regard to their future. Germany had 
been massing new increments of population 
even more assiduously than she had been ex- 
panding her industrial activities. And, by 
implication if not by direct assertion, Ger- 
many based her claim to dominate the world 
upon her unrestricted birthrate as compared 
with a death-rate diminished by sanitary 
improvements. The Japanese marry at a 
very early age, and encourage exceedingly 
large families. This is the real basis of the 
anxiety that exists in California with regard 
to what is now a comparatively small popu- 
lation element. 


ee, ee good many thousands of 
Rapid = young “picture brides had not 
been brought into California 
within a few years past, in grave disregard 
of the spirit of the ‘Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment,” there would have been no such thing 
as a Japanese problem in California. The 
most illuminating article that we have ever 
read on racial conditions and prospects in 
Hawaii is the one contributed to this num- 
ber of our Review by Mr. Riley Allen, 
Editor of the leading Honolulu newspaper. 
This article shows the rapid growth of 
Japanese population in Hawaii as due, hence- 
forth, not to the arrival of immigrants but 
to the natural increase of the large Japanese 
element that has been in Hawaii for a good 
many years past. For the present, certainly, 
the fact that the population of Japan, which 
had been stable for several centuries, has 
almost doubled within the past half century 
under the stimulus of Japan’s acceptance of 
a place in the larger world, must be admit- 
ted as constituting a legitimate problem for 
the leaders of the Japanese people. But as 
a dominating factor in the affairs of the Far 
East, Japan’s population difficulties may not 
prove to hold a permanent place. Other 
factors, originating on the mainland of Asia, 
may counterbalance the racial advance of 
the Japanese. 


Japan's Lt must be remembered that the 
ited in Japanese have adopted, and have 

‘ helped to develop, those ideas 

and methods of public and private hygiene 
that are beginning to work such marvelous 
changes in many parts of the world. Pre- 
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ventive medicine in the Japanese armies 
during the great campaign against the Rus- 
sians some fifteen years ago was effective 
beyond anything that had ever been known 
before; and it was in marked contrast with 
the shameful lack of modern health adminis- 
tration in the camps and armies of the United 
States in our brief war with Spain only a 
few years before. ‘The lesson that Japan 
had taught America and Europe saved the 
lives of more soldiers during the last Great 
War than were sacrificed by deadly weapons 
of all sorts. For this, as for many other 
things, the Japanese deserve credit and have 
gained the admiration of competent observ- 
ers. But the Slavs and the Mongolians are 
also prolific stocks, and they too in the near 
future will have adopted the life-saving 
methods of modern sanitary science. 


Under American leadership, 
notably that of the Rocketeller 
Foundation, China is entering 
upon an era of training in preventive medi- 
cine and public health administration that 
within half a century may well turn out to 
have wrought wholly unexpected transfor- 
mations. Mr. Kawakami states frankly that 
Japan is more interested in the Asiatic main- 
land for reasons of commerce than for pur- 
poses of colonization. He has in mind a 
Japan of intense home populations, devoted 
to manufacture and commerce, and depen- 
dent upon obtaining food and raw materials 
from Siberia, Manchuria and China, while 
also dependent upon marketing manufac- 
tured wares in those countries. Such poli- 
cies may meet the conditions of the near 
future; and they may indeed be advantageous 
to all concerned. But Japan must not for- 
get that modern impulses of the kind that 
have led to her present condition, with all its 
successes and its difficulties, will in the near 
future probably have stirred the peoples on 
the mainland of Asia to great achievements 
on their own part. 


America 
Teaching 
the Chinese 


When we comment upon Amer- 
ican altruism as’ shown by help- 
ful efforts on behalf of the 
people of other lands, it must not be supposed 
that we are sounding any note of American 
self-righteousness or complacency. It hap- 
pens that we have been more favorably 
situated than other countries for rendering 
certain services at given moments. We have 
been extending a great deal of material and 
moral aid to the Chinese people, and we have 


Altruism 
as a Feetor 
in Affairs 
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PAUL MILIUKOV, FORMER MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 
(Leader of the Constitutional Democratic and Social 
Revolutionary parties of old Russia, professor of law, 
and writer. He has come to America to present his 
views on the Russian situation to the American people) 


thereby created interests that are quite as 
much entitled to recognition as are the po- 
litical and commercial claims of European 


countries. We are now doing something of 
appreciable importance toward relieving the 
famine sufferers in Russia. That these relief 
efforts are inspired by commercial or politi- 
cal motives does not seem to be true to any 
extent. The Russians are a great people, 
who have contributed in the past to the 
world’s prized store of literary and artistic 
wealth, while they have also had an essen- 
tial place in the balanced economic prosperity 
of Europe. The fact that in losing their 
old Czaristic mechanism of government the 
Russian people have not yet substituted any 
responsible and permanent political institu- 
tions, and have therefore fallen victim to a 
temporary despotism far worse than any- 
thing in the past, should not blind us to 
realities. The Russians suffered and sacri- 
ficed more in the war than any of the other 
great powers that were involved. Their 
efforts made the ultimate victory of France 
and England possible. ‘Their restoration is 
vital to Europe’s return to political, social 
and economic health. Our altruistic aid in 
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relieving the appalling distress due to their 
famine, and to the breakdown of their in- 
dustry and commerce, will have some impor- 
tant even if indirect bearing upon the course 
by which they will find their way back to a 
place among the nations. 


. The present condition of Russia 
Subjects for . ; 

New simply emphasizes fer us all the 
Conferences necessity of codperative action 
on the part of the responsible govern- 
ments and peoples of the earth. Prob- 
lems like those presented by the collapse of 
Russia and by the menace of Bolshevism can 
be met only by common proceedings. Every 
day the need of the right kind of an associa- 
tion of peoples becomes more evident. If 
the present conference meets reasonable ex- 
pectations, it follows that the friendly and 
efficient nations of the world must proceed, 
either by a series of distinct conferences or 
by some other method, to deal with (1) the 
problems of the Near East which are crying 
for stable settlement on reasonable terms; 
(2) the distinct problems presented by Rus- 
sia, Bolshevism, and the fragmentary politi- 
cal entities that have been more or less 
transiently established in districts formerly 
under Russian jurisdiction; (3) troublesome 
questions of an international bearing that 
relate to the former Hapsburg dominions 
and to the Balkan States; (4+) problems that 
have to do with inflated and irredeemable 
currencies, fluctuating exchange, and public 
debts domestic and foreign; (5) problems 
that embrace all phases of maritime inter- 
national law, the policing of the seas, the 
common use of certain waterways, and the 
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Regal Council of the Government of India—accom- 
panied by G. S. Bajpai) 


internationalizing of cable stations and va- 
rious islands of small area but of importance 
from a general standpoint. 


Mr. Riley Allen’s timely article 
Blending 4 ; P . 
of Asiatie on the questions of race and 
Races education in Hawaii, to which 
we have already referred, shows plainly what 
is going to happen to race distinctions wher- 
ever the circumstances of our modern life 
create new environments. Old-time condi- 
tions tended to separation; and there resulted 
many languages and dialects, with tribal ex- 
clusiveness growing into a sense of radical 
race difference. Modern conditions on the 
other hand tend to over-ride these distinc- 
tions and to bring people together. Thus 
European races blend rapidly in the United 
States. Mr. Allen shows us how, in like 
manner, the Asiatic races are blending in 
our American island territory of Hawaii. 
This writer is not merely conversant with 
conditions in that group of islands, but has 
had unusual experience as an observer in 
Asia and in various other parts of the world. 
He believes that we are to have in Hawaii 
a new type of citizen, physically a superior 
Asiatic; but in education, language, and 
point of view a competert American. Doubt- 
less we shall also see some marked tenden- 
cies toward a blending of peoples in the 
Philippine Islands. If one is to forecast the 
movements of mankind during the next cen- 
tury, one must lay aside many preconcep- 
tions that had hitherto been regarded as 
axiomatic. For instance, one must get rid 
of certain ideas about superior nations or 
superior races. If one really believes in the 
desirability of maintaining the leadership of 
the white European and American peoples, 
he must show his faith by his works. That 
is to say, he must help to promote close asso- 
ciation of those nations, and to abolish sepa- 
ratism, rivalry, and destructive war. The 
white peoples can never survive another 
bloody contest on the scale of that through 
which they passed in the period from July, 
1914, to Armistice Day, 1918. 


iititalana is We had tried to forecast in our 
as comments last month the signifi- 
Observed cance of Armistice Day as the 
date fixed for the opening of the Conference 
at Washington. ‘The facts more than jus- 
tified our anticipation. The memorial ser- 
vices at the Arlington National Cemetery 
constituted one of the most impressive occa- 
sions in our entire history. President Hard- 
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ing’s address paid tribute to the men who 
had served the country in uniform, and it 
rose to unusual heights of eloquence in its 
grave and sincere appeal for the ending of 
war, and the growth of accord and harmony 
in the world. Throughout the United States, 
November 11 was universally observed. For- 
tunately the armistice date is one that belongs 
to all nations and peoples, 


sages across oceans from all parts of the 
world. The British King, the French Presi- 
dent, leaders of State and Church every- 
where, sent greetings and expressed high 
hopes for the Conference. The correspon- 
dents and the newspapers rose to the occa- 
sion with a felicity and a. high-mindedness 
that gave much encouragement regarding 

the success of the delibera- 





even to those who were 
not actively engaged in the 
recent contest at arms. 
President Harding, at the 
grave of the unknown sol- 
dier, among many appro- 
priate expressions, uttered 
the following sentiment 
for the nation as a whole: 


Standing to-day on hallowed 
ground, conscious that all 
America has ‘halted to share in 
the tribute of heart, and mind, 
and soul to this fellow-Ameri- 
can, and knowing that the 
world is noting this expression 
of the Republic’s mindfulness, 
it is fitting to say that his sac- 
rifice, and that of the millions 
dead, shall not be in vain. 
There must be, there shall be, 
the commanding voice of a 
conscious civilization against 
armed warfare. 


This ‘commanding voice 
of a conscious civilization” 
was the one thing above 
all others that character- 
ized the observance of 
Armistice Day. And it 
was true in a literal as well 
as a figurative sense. The 
amplifying telephone had 





tions. A world that is 
now so well served by 
agencies for the spread of 
intelligence must learn to 
avoid the disasters of mili- 
tarism and must avail itself 
ot the positive advantages 
of coéperation. Armistice 
Day each year must be ob- 
served on the international 
plane; ‘and there might 
well be a conference of na- 
tions, for one definite pur- 
pose or another, beginning 
each year with the Armis- 
tice Day celebration. For 
it should be clearly under- 
stood, in the early days of 
the present Conference, 
that the chief gain of the 
Washington meetings must 
be in the realm of friend- 
ship and confidence; while 
particular problems that 
concern the world, and 
that are changing their 
aspects through dynamic 
forces, cannot be settled 
once and for all, but must 
be faced from time to time 
by the representatives of 
all the peoples whose in- 








actually carried President 
Harding’s voice to great 
audiences throughout the 
United States, where hun- 
dreds ‘of thousands of peo- 
ple heard him as distinctly 
as those who were very near him at Arling- 
ton. A gathering of people probably 50,000 
in number, within and without Madison 
Square Garden, in New York, heard the 
President’s speech delivered. 
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Se The “commanding voice” of civ- 
Civilization and .,, . - 
the “Commana- ilization demanding peace was 
ing Voice” heard echoing and_ reéchoing 


throughout the world on Armistice Day. 
Cables and wireless services brought mes- 


terests are involved. 


WELLS, THE NOTED 
ENGLISH WRITER 

the United ; : 
observer at the Conference at Washing- 


The Confer- 
ence at Wash- 
ington is en- 

tering upon its work in 
the bright glare of publicity. Many jour- 
nalists spent an uncomfortable season in 
Paris during the peacemaking negotiations 
of the winter and spring of 1919. They 
were not very welcome, and they were 
hedged about by a worse than military cen- 
sorship and were baffled by the secrecy of 
the diplomatic methods that prevailed. 
Washington, on the other hand, at the pres- 
ent moment is treating the press with as 
much deference as the delegated officials of 


The Press 
as a World 
Influence 


States as an 
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Governments. Our American papers are 
represented by exceptionally able, well- 
informed, and trustworthy writers at the 
national capital. As we remarked last 
month, the journalism of Great Britain, 
France, and other countries is_ brilliantly 
represented at Washington, and is to be 
given every reasonable opportunity to know 
what is going on. So far as America is con- 
cerned, the public opinion which dominates 
policy is dependent upon the intelligent ser- 
vice of the newspapers. President Harding, 
Secretary Hughes, Postmaster-General Hays, 
and other leaders at Washington fully 
understand this, and treat the writers with 
the dignity and justice which help the press 
to perform its necessary functions with a 
maximum of usefulness. 


ie idle Writers of world-wide  influ- 
at ence, like Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Washington are giving to this Conference the 
very best that lies in them. ‘They seek to 
help the Conference reach its highest possible 
levels. Mr. Wells in particular. has been 
championing the ideals of peace through 
cooperation, with powerful arguments. We 
are very glad to publish in this number an 
article about Mr. Wells, based upon a special 
interview with him for the readers of this 
magazine. The publishers of the REVIEW 
oF Reviews deem it a well-timed thing that 
they have also become the publishers of a 
special edition of Mr. Wells’ remarkable 
work, “The Outline of History,” which 
tells the story of mankind as it has never 
been told by any other writer. This great 
narrative leads us with irresistible fascina- 
tion from the obscure ages of prehistoric 
life, through the ups and downs of civiliza- 
tions and empires, to the point where we 
now stand anxiously trying to peer into the 
mystery of our planet’s future. It is this 
notable volume that furnishes the back- 
ground for Mr. Wells’ current articles, in 
which he demands international amity, and 
avows his belief that a working codperation 
of peoples is the only hope for our civiliza- 
tion. On page 648 we are quoting from Mr. 
Wells’ comments upon the opening of the 
Conference. 


Election Day this year occurred 
three days before Armistice 
Day; and the evidence of na- 
tional accord was much greater on Novem- 
ber 11 than was the evidence of partisanship 
or discord on November 8. Next Novem- 


The 
November 
Elections 


ber we shall have the Congressional elec- 
tions, and there will then be some sort of 
verdict upon the first half of President 
Harding’s term in office. But the notion, as 
expressed in a few newspapers, that the vot- 
ing in this year’s elections involved any 
attempt to pass upon the first few months 
of the Harding Administration, was entirely 
fantastic. Upon the whole, the country 
shows in many ways its satisfaction with the 
work of the Administration. Mr. Harding 
is stronger than he was on the November 
day of his election a year ago; and decidedly 
stronger than on inauguration day last 
March. The Republican Congress, mean- 
while, has had very difficult problems to deal 
with, and many cross-currents to make plain 
sailing well-nigh impossible. It is true, 
therefore, that the Republican Congress is 
not so generally commended as is the Repub- 
lican Administration. 


So much for politics in the large 
teu jorns sense. ‘This year’s contests at 
the polls were mainly local. The 
one that seemed to signify most was the 
municipal election in New York City. The 
great metropolis—now the foremost city of 
the world—belongs to the whole country al- 
most as truly as to its actual citizens. The 
way in which it deals with many of its prob- 
lems is followed more closely by municipal 
experts in Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and a hundred other cities than by most of 
the people who are entitled to vote in its 
populous boroughs. Municipal elections in 
New York come once in four years. The 
Mayor exercises a more important jurisdic- 
tion than the king or the president of many 
a small country. He appoints and organizes 
a series of great departments. He controls 
the greatest police service in the world, and 
indirectly he controls the most important 
public-school system anywhere _ existing. 
Those who represent advanced thought in 
the work of municipal government .do not 
think that party politics should dominate mu- 
nicipal elections. ‘This year the Republicans, 
Independent Democrats, and various civic 
organizations united in presenting. an excel- 
lent ticket for the chief offices, headed by 
Major Henry H. Curran for Mayor. 


Mr. John F, Hylan, who was 


elected Mayor four years ago 


Tammany 
and 
Hylanism 


(defeating John  Purroy 
Mitchel, who was running for a_ second 
term), was once more the candidate of Tam- 
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many Hall. Tammany is in control of the 
machinery of the Democratic party, but it is 
local rather than national in its objects and 
its point of view, and it has never been an 
exponent of the principles of efficient govern- 
ment. Many of its members are excellent 
citizens, and some of its officials are capable, 
conscientious, and public-spirited. But its 
tone, generally speaking, is not as high as 
the average level of intelligence and public 
spirit of the city itself. An onlooking coun- 
try, interested in the metropolis, had un- 
doubtedly expected and desired the success of 
the Curran ticket. When the votes were 
counted and it was found that Mayor Hylan 
had been reélected for a second term by a 
plurality of more than 400,000, there was a 
great deal of surprise. Many intelligent citi- 
zens of New York actually engaged in the 
campaign were also surprised. Yet in point 
of fact there had never been much chance to 
defeat Mayor Hylan under existing circum- 
stances. It was no fault, therefore, of Mr. 
Curran and his associates, for there was no 
ill-will against them; and the city would un- 
doubtedly be glad enough to avail itself of 
the services of men so capable and expe- 
rienced. Neither was the overwhelming 
success of the Hylan ticket any evidence of a 


particularly high regard for Mayor Hylan 


himself. In no quarter, and particularly 
among the real leaders of Tammany Hall, 
is Mr. Hylan regarded as a shining light. 
He is not a leader, and he has not shown 
himself. expert as an administrator. 


was won by the 
newspapers. This might at first 
seem paradoxical, because the 
Times, the World, the Herald, the Tribune, 
the Sun, the Telegram, the Evening World, 
the Globe, the Mail, and the Evening Post 
were all supporters of Curran, and had for a 
long time been sharp opponents of what they 
called Hylanism. What many people forget 
is that voters are influenced’ by the papers 
they read, and not by the papers they do not 
read. The Tribune and the Evening Post 
were so convincing that it is hard to believe 
that any regular reader of those excellent 
papers could possibly have voted for Hylan. 
Every day during the campaign the papers 
supporting Curran kept on with their good 
work of converting the readers who needed 
no conversion. This contributed nothing at 
all to the real situation. Meanwhile, the 
two Hearst newspapers, the American and 
the Evening Journal, had been supporting 


The victory 
A Victor T = y 
Po a 
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Hylan constructively; that is to say, they 
had been educating their readers along the 
lines of certain issues that they declared to 
be fundamental. 


Moreover, a little sheet called 
the Illustrated Daily News, a 
new paper of whose existence 
many people are not aware, has now attained 
the largest circulation of any morning news- 
paper in New York; and it was a Hylan sup- 
porter. Certain foreign-language newspapers, 
and particularly the largest of the Jewish 
(Yiddish } dailies, were also supporting Hy- 
lan. Making a quick and rough estimate, 
subject to revision, we would guess that the 
newspapers supporting Mr. Curran had a 
circulation of a round 1,000,000 copies a 
day, and that the newspapers supporting Mr. 
Hylan had a circulation of approximately 
1,800,000. The new spapers supporting Hy- 
lan are read more carefully in homes, because 
they are sentimental, and they are edited 
with special reference to workers and their 
families, having in mind particularly the wo- 
men voters, who were for the first time tak- 
ing part in a city election. These newspapers 
had made the public believe that there was 
one overwhelming issue, namely, that of the 
common people as championed by the Hylan 
administration, against powerful, monopolis- 
tic corporations, and against associated land- 
lords who keep up high rents. The only 
wonder is that Hylan did not have a much 
larger majority, instead of a mere 400,000. 
The people were made to believe that Hylan 
had secured them against an increase of the 
5-cent fare. 


What the 
Voters 
Read 


In our opinion, Mr. Curran and 
his associates had a much better 
program than the Tammany 
candidates, and were far better qualified to 
manage the affairs of the city. But it must 
be remembered that municipal progress is 
mainly a matter of advancing civilization. 
The second Hylan administration will have 
to heed the demand for enlarged school fa- 
cilities. It will be cémpelled to improve 
police administration. It will function in 
the presence of active and alert civic groups 
and bodies watching the work of every de- 
partment. The health administration, for 
example, has been showing a decreasing 
death rate, and services of this kind will not 
be wrecked by reason of a municipal election. 
The average conditions of life in America’s 
greatest city, when one studies the facts 
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closely, seem to be steadily improving from 
one decade to another. 


iis There were elections in various 
in Various parts of the country that turned 
Places’ ~~ mostly upon local issues. In 
Kentucky, the Democrats elected majorities 
in both branches of the new legislature; but 
this, after all, is merely a return to the nor- 
mal. The interesting campaign for the gov- 
ernorship of Virginia resulted in victory for 
the Hon. E. Lee Trinkle, the Democratic 
candidate, while Mr. Anderson’s gallant 
campaign at least gave the Republicans a 
standing in the State that they had not pre- 
viously enjoyed. "The Democrats elected a 
legislature in Maryland, carried the city of 
Baltimore, and elected a State Comptroller. 
The Republicans of New Jersey elected 
strong majorities in both houses of the 
legislature, which will give them a continu- 
ing power to check the initiative of Governor 
Edwards. ‘The municipal elections in Penn- 
sylvania showed disregard of party lines, but 
in Pittsburgh Hon. William A. Magee 
(Rep.) was chosen Mayor by a 45,000 
majority. In Ohio, there were municipal 
elections which, in Cleveland, for instance, 
resulted in a majority for the city manager 
form of government, and which in Cin- 
cinnati gave a plurality of nearly 30,000 
for Mr. George Prescott Carrel (Rep.) as 
Mayor. ‘The Ohio voters also authorized 
a bonus grant of $25,000,000 for ex-service 
men. Michigan voters in Detroit reélected 
Mayor James Couzens. In Indiana the 
well-known former Mayor of Indianapolis, 
S. L. Shank (Rep.), came to the front again 
and won an easy victory. 


sedan While the elections have given 
and the Democratic party some en- 
Soldier Aid Couragement as they look for- 
ward to next year, they have not in any 
manner discouraged the Republicans. It is 
very desirable that there should be two strong 
parties. The Socialists cut a very poor fig- 
ure in the New York election, and they 
made no impression anywhere in the country. 
‘The State of New York as a whole exhibited 
no serious reaction from the masterful but 
sincere and capable administration of Gover- 
nor Miller, although up-State cities showed 
a decided Democratic tendency. The most 
important action in New York was the State- 
wide vote on a constitutional amendment 
which proposed to give preference to ex- 
service men in civil service appointments and 





promotions. ‘This amendment was well in- 
tended on the part of those who had proposed 
it, but it was unsound in principle, and it 
was defeated. In several States some plan 
or system of soldiers’ bonus was approved. 
Several months ago we gave a summary of 
bonus enactments up to date, and in the 
near future we shall recapitulate the more 
recent State undertakings in this direction. 


‘ Next in importance of the refer- 
English ° 

Language endum votes in the State of New 
Officialized York was that which proposed a 
literacy test for voting, and a knowledge of 
the English language. ‘This amendment car- 
ried in every one of the Boroughs of New 
York City in spite of large foreign popula- 
tions, and of course it prevailed throughout 
the State, where foreigners are not so nu- 
merous. It should be noted, therefore, that 
in so far as the largest State of the Union 
is concerned, the adoption of this amend- 
ment makes English the official language, re- 
quires literacy as a voting test, and records 
these decisions in the organic law. Those 
reformers who have been discouraged because 
of the victory of Hylanism should be cheered 
by knowing that a very large majority in 
New York City supported an enlightened 
plan for broadening the jurisdiction of chil- 
dren’s courts, all in the interest of a finer 
civilization. Altogether, there were eight 
propositions voted upon by the people of the 
State of New York; and the Tribune, which 
had deplored the success of Hylanism, de- 
clared that “this year’s referendum was in- 


’ telligent and conscientious.” Undoubtedly 


the plan of referring questions of broad inter- 
est directly to the voters is on the increase 
in the United States. 


pm Thus, unquestionably, the prin- 

Dakota _ ciple of the referendum has been 

Reacts accepted in the United States, 
though its application takes different forms 
in different places. In Western States, the 
plans for initiating laws and for referring 
questions to the people for mass decision are 
more complete than in the conservative 
States of the East. Of all the recent appeals 
to the popular verdict, the most striking one 
has been in the State of North Dakota. 
It occurred on a special date, namely, Octo- 
ber 28, some ten days before the general elec- 
tion day. North Dakota had been under 
control of the Non-Partisan League. This 
movement, mainly one of organized farmers, 
had been developed under the energetic lead- 
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© Harris & Ewing 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL WILL HAYS AT HIS DESK IN THE POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ON HIS FORTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY 


(Although especially occupied last month, he found time to write for the readers of this number of the Review oF 
REvIEws the best account of the relations of the postal service to the American public that has ever appeared in print) 


ership of Mr. A. C. Townley. Locally, in 
North Dakota, the head of the movement 
was Governor Lynn J. Frazier. Among the 
political arrangements existing in North 
Dakota is one which permits the people to 
initiate a vote for the “recall” of officials. 
The Non-Partisan League, which has been 
in full control for five years, has given par- 
tial effect to a very radical program, includ- 
ing a great State bank, grain elevators, and 
flour mills. The attempt has been made in 
North Dakota to use the State government 
as a cooperative business agency, with the 
idea that North Dakota as a farming State 
was suffering unduly from the methods of 
railroad companies, grain-buying corpora- 
tions, the great millers and merchants of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, and 

short from organized capital in general. But 
State Socialism as a working program has 
not been a convincing success; and so the 
people of North Dakota have themselves con- 
demned it by a vote which recalls Governor 
Frazier and other officials, and which places 
in office Hon. R. A. Nestos as Governor. 
Five years ago Governor Frazier was elected 
by a four-to-one majority. He was’ subse- 
quently reélected with diminishing support. 
The reaction in North Dakota will not com- 
pletely undo the work of the Non-Partisan 

Dec.—2 


League, for undoubtedly North Dakota will 
be to some extent a gainer in the end by rea- 
son of its endeavors to remodel its institu- 
tions to meet its own peculiar conditions. 


A two-day meeting of the New 
York Academy of Political Sci- 
ence was held last month, its five 
sessions being devoted to the general subject 
of industrial relations under present condi- 
tions in the United States. The proceedings 
were of exceptional interest, and will soon 
be published in a volume. One of the ses- 
sions was devoted to the topic of governmen- 
tal employment, whether national, State, or 
local. Two speakers, testifying from per- 
sonal knowledge, paid high tribute to the 
Hon. Will H. Hays, Postmaster-General, 
for the efforts he has been making to im- 
prove the postal service by considering the 
welfare of the men and women whom the 
Government employs. There are about 
325,000 of these postal employees. ‘Their 
efforts bring Uncle Sam closer to the people 
than any other agency. Mr. Hays himself 
has given time and careful effort to the pres- 
entation for our readers, in this number of 
the Review, of a word-picture of the postal 
service, and an explanation of the methods 
and the policies that are stimulating that 


Will Hays 
and the 
Postal Service 
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service under his skilful and energetic man- 
agement. After all, the Post Office is our 
foremost mechanism for the spread of culture 
and for the unifying of -our citizenship. It 
comes nearer to performing the kindly offices 
of a national Santa Claus in the month of 
December than any or all other agencies. In 
improving the morale of the postal service, 
Mr. Hays is also increasing its efficiency. 
No Postmaster-General has ever more 
strongly expressed the wish and the purpose 
to rid the postal service of the bane of polit- 
ical patronage or jobbery. We are fortu- 
nate in offering our readers this admirable 
article written for them by the Postmaster- 
General in a month of exceptional pressure 


and difficulty. 


Unrest ~Vidently Uncle Sam is at last 

andthe becoming more self-conscious as 

Remedy an employer, and is proposing to 
avail himself of the best experience that has 
been gained in private industry. Much of 
the discussion in the sessions of the Academy 
to which we have already referred was 
highly encouraging, as showing that im- 
proved ways are being found for securing a 
true codperation between workers on the one 
side and those who manage and direct em- 
ploying industries on the other hand. Mr. 
Rowntree, an eminent English publicist who 
is also the head of a large industry, made an 
inspiring address in which he demanded for 
the workers (1) good wages, (2) good 
working conditions, (3) security in the re- 
tention of employment, and (4) some kind 
of participation in the conduct and the suc- 
cess of the industry. He laid the greatest 
stress upon security of employment. At this 
moment, the danger of losing one’s job is in 
England the thing that causes more fear and 
unhappiness probably than any other one 
factor of the present economic unrest. In 
his own business,’Mr. Rowntree has found 
a way to overcome this evil. 


Sinaia There are aspects of unionism 
and Its that in recent months here in the 
United States have not com- 

mended themselves to fair-minded onlookers. 
Strike threats have been too little regardful 
of public rights and of actual economic cir- 
cumstances. On the side of employers, how- 
ever, the best remedy is not indicated by the 
disposition to put unionism in the wrong in 
order to crush it with the help of public opin- 
ion. Unionism in the past has been con- 
tending against some very real evils and 
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grievances, and it has played no small part 
in helping to lift the level of our standards 
of living, and to keep them from falling back. 
But unionism has its great defects as well as 
its virtues. It cannot supply that motive 
for friendly co-working, and for good indus- 
trial results, that it belongs chiefly to the 
employers to furnish, by their own methods 
of dealing with their wage-earning helpers. 
In some industries, if not in all, the employ- 
ers ought to do so much to enlist the cheerful 
loyalty of employees that there could be no 
question of strikes, much less of sabotage 
and criminal assault, of the kind that was 
charged against striking milk-drivers in New 
York last month. 


In later paragraphs we are dis- 

Railroad cussing the abandonment of the 
great railroad strike that had 

been ordered. Railroad labor is under the 
spell of a very ill-advised governmental con- 
trol, which has unfortunately led the Broth- 
erhoods to think that they are somehow en- 
titled to better wages than are paid to people 
in other lines of employment. The facts are 
wholly against this contention. Sooner or 
later railroad labor must strike the true level. 
The worst phase of the situation is the at- 
tempt at a nation-wise treatment of kinds of 
labor that ought to be subject to local or 
regional conditions. Railroad management 
has been chastened by sad experience; and if 
each railroad could now have the chance to 
deal with its own labor problems, free from 
the meddlesome and wholly useless interfer- 
ence of public commissions, the outcome 
would be best for all interests. Collective 
bargaining is subject to great abuses; but 
these can now be met only by practical proof 
that employers can do better for their men 
on the open-shop plan, or the plan of indi- 
vidual contract, than by dealing imperson- 
ally with their men through union officials. 


Biitein’s 4 Lee adeence of Mr. Lloyd 

Premier George from the opening scenes 

and Ireland 4+ Washington last month was 
keenly regretted. If his endeavors to find a 
basis of agreement and accord between Great 
Britain and Ireland should be crowned with 
success, permitting him to cross the Atlantic 
and take his seat in the Conference at a 
later date, he would receive in America an 
almost unprecedented welcome. Most 
thoughtful Americans have always: believed 
that the Irish question was due in the main 
to a series of misunderstandings and deep 
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A RECENT REUNION OF PREMIER DAVID LLOYD GEORGE'S FAMILY 


(Mr. Lloyd George, who has been Prime Minister for the past five years, has been the most energetic figure in 


British administration for a much longer pe riod, 


state of the Irish negotiations detained him in England last month, 
The above picture shows the family group at the Premier’s home in Downing Street. From 


gation at Washington. 
left to right, are: 
yond the Premier, 


seated prejudices. The uncompromising and 
antagonistic attitude of certain leaders at 
Belfast, and in three or four neighboring 
counties, was the chief surviving difficulty 
last month. The situation had reached 

point where Ulster’s own interests, as well 
as those of Ireland at large, of Great Britain, 
of the British Empire, and of the whole civi- 
lized world, were waiting for the birth of a 
new spirit of generosity at Belfast. The 
Ulstermen are Irish too; and they have only 
to accept this fact to win a leading place in 

















TWO LEADING SINN FEIN. NEGOTIATORS 
(Mr. Arthur Griffiths [left] is the head of the Irish 
committee authorized to negotiate with Mr. Lloyd George 
for a settlement of the Irish question; and Mr. E. J 
Duggan [right] is a member of the group) 


Even his enemies admit that he is a political genius. 


Miss Megan Lloyd George, Mrs. Lloyd George, 
The two children are daughters of Mrs, 


The critical 
but he may yet come to_head the British dele- 


with a married daughter, Mrs, Carey Evans, be- 


Carey Evans) 


the public affairs of the Island, while also 
finding their merits recognized at large, 
quite as are those of Scotchmen today. It is 
hard to be tolerant of intolerance; and Mr. 
Lloyd George was dealing with problems of 
human nature last month, with amazing skill. 


On November 8 the Senate 
The Senate E ; , 
Tax passed its Revenue bill after a 
- final continuous session of more 
than fifteen hours. The measure then went 
to the conferees of the Senate and the House, 
for reconciliation of the differences between 
their respective bills. The most important 
features of the Senate bill were the repeal 
of the excess-profits tax and of all transpor- 
tation taxes, beginning January 1, 1922, and 
the reduction of the surtax rates on indivi- 
dual incomes all along the line, with a maxi- 
mum rate fixed at 50 per cent. instead of 
the present maximum of 65 per cent. An 
unexpected amendment, proposed and passed 
at the last moment, entered a field of taxa- 
tion new to this country—a graduated tax 
on all gifts of money or property in excess 
of $20,000. This addition to the bill was 
obviously not meant primarily for revenue- 
raising purposes, but to penalize the practice 
by some persons of large means of distribu- 
ting their property or portions of it among 
their immediate relatives, or of making gifts 
to their wives of a substantial portion of their 
capital, for the purpose of reducing the total 
surtaxes to be paid on the aggregate family 
income, 
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_. Active efforts were made during 

Other Details ° 
ofthe the debate to provide for a sol- 
- diers’-bonus program, but with- 
out success. Senator Smoot brought up again 
his plan of taxation, much favored by 
thoughtful people who are uninfluenced by 
political considerations, for a 3 per cent. 
manufacturers’ levy, a 10 per cent. corpora- 
tion tax, a 32 per cent. maximum individual 
surtax rate, and a capital-stock tax. In re- 
jecting these proposals, it was plainly stated 
by proponents of the soldiers’-bonus plan 
that a sales tax would be needed and would 
come, but that it would come coupled with 
the bonus legislation, making such legislation 
financially possible. The Senate bill, as 
passed, repeals the taxes on parcel-post pack- 
ages, proprietary medicines, toilet articles, 
pianos, insurance premiums, moving-picture 
films, ice-cream, chewing-gum,  sporting- 
goods, and several other articles. Individual 
incomes of $5000 or less would pay smaller 
taxes through increased exemption of $500 
for the head of the family, and an exemption 
increase of $200 for each dependent. The 
corporation income tax was increased from 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent., as were the 
taxes on large estates and medicinal liquors. 


— So far as concerns the carrying 
it Amounts Out of pledges to reduce our war 
* taxes, the Senate bill did not 
make appreciable reductions in the burden. 
A man with $6000 income would pay $160 
instead of the present tax of $170. The 
$10,000 income would pay $520 instead of 
$590. The $25,000 man would pay $2560 
instead of $2880. An income of $100,000 
would be taxed $30,140 instead of $31,190. 
A man receiving $1,000,000 is taxed $550,- 
640 as against $663,190. It is plain from 
these figures that the Senate’s handling of 
the higher surtaxes would have practically 
no effect at all in preventing wealthy citizens 
from taking refuge in tax-exempt securities 
—which was a chief consideration in the 
matter of making reductions in these higher 
surtax rates. The plain fact is that with the 
exception of the repeal of excess-profits taxes 
and transportation taxes, there is no change 
in the old revenue law made here that was 
particularly worth making. 


The extraordinary depression in 

Money ° : a 
Becoming business throughout 1921 will 
Cheaper Again wake the tax returns for this 
year look meager as compared with those of 
the past three or four years, especially in the 


matter of corporation returns of excess 
profits, and also that of individual incomes. 
This stagnation in trade and industry, by 
releasing large volumes of money and credit, 
itself prepares the way for a future resump- 
tion of activity, as is seen in the course ot 
the Federal Reserve Bank’s ratio of reserves 
and in the cutting of money rates. By the 
first week in November, the ratio of reserve 
had climbed to 71 per cent. In the uncertain 
months of the climax of the boom and after, 
the reserve had been hovering around 40 
per cent., dangerously near the level of the 
legal requirement. On November 2 the 
Federal Reserve Board announced that fur- 
ther cuts were to be made in the discount 
rate of the banks of the Reserve districts. 
The rate for the New York and Philadel- 
phia districts was cut to 414 per cent., the 
lowest known for years. With so much less 
doing in business, less money is needed; and 
with the increased supply driving down 
interest rates, the Government is able to 
market its certificates at 414 per cent., point- 
ing the way clearly to a much lower bank 
rate than has been seen for many months. 


saiahinia Although the United States has 

Store Sti! had for months more than 46 

Mounting per cent. of all the gold in the 
world, and very much more than any other 
three countries combined, the steady flow to 
this country of the precious metal shows no 
sign of abatement. During October, imports 
of gold were coming in at the rate of more 
than $40,000,000 per month; and by Octo- 
ber 20 the total imports received since Janu- 
ary 1 of this year were $593,000,000. Dur- 
ing the same period, our total exports of 
gold were only $15,800,000. Thus, al- 
though our gold holdings had already by 
January 1 last mounted to figures never 
before known for any time or country, the 
mere net addition to this aggregate gold 
supply of the United States, during this year, 
amounts to more than twice Germany’s 
present entire gold store. By October 15, 
Germany’s gold had decreased to practically 
one billion marks, or less than a quarter of a 
billion dollars. In the meantime, the value 
of Germany’s paper mark has been fading 
away with increasing rapidity and seems to 
be following the course of Austrian kronen. 
In the first half of November the German 
mark had declined to about one sixty-sixth of 
its par value. Nearly three hundred marks 
could be purchased for one American dollar, 
as compared with four before the war. 
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Pore ne The frightful chaos in interna- 
World tional exchange resulting from 
— such currency depreciation as 

the year has seen in Germany and other 
countries of Europe has made the problem 
of renewing normal international trade seem 
veritably hopeless. Our own exports are 
scarcely half what they were. The more gold 
that we draw from distracted and inflated 
Europe, the worse becomes the situation. It 
has become so bad in recent months that 
many thoughtful observers are expecting a 
cataclysm of one sort or another—social or 
financial, or both—unless there is some vig- 
orous and concerted international action to 
stabilize exchange and start trade anew with 
some medium other than the depreciated 
currencies of Europe. Mr. Frank A. Van- 
derlip has advocated a world bank. with a 
capital of $1,000,000,000. In line with this 
suggestion Senator Hitchcock has introduced 
a bill in Congress providing for such an in- 
ternational bank on an even more ambitious 
scale—one with $2,400,000,000 capital, 
$1,300,000,000 of this to be subscribed by 
the United States Government (which 
would have thirteen out of the twenty-four 


directors), $200,000,000.to be offered to 


private bankers, and the remaining $900,- 
000,000 to be offered for subscription to any 
solvent European countries that “enter into 
an arrangement with the United States for 
armament reduction for the purpose of as- 
suring solvency.” 


inn nies Senator Hitchcock would call 
of Bank this gigantic conception _ the 

Bank of Nations. It would buy 

and sell exchange, lend money to export- 
ers and importers, and would issue currency 
to be known as the International Dollar, 
such issues to be limited only by _pro- 
vision for a 35 per cent. reserve. These 
notes would be redeemable in gold or in 
the currency of any country at its gold 
value. The two to three billions of Inter- 
national Dollars thus created would be- 
come the medium of international exchange, 
instead of gold. Senator Hitchcock points 
out that of all business transacted, more 
than nine-tenths is done on credit, and 
that every nation has its institutions to sup- 
ply the necessary credit; but that in the 
present upheaval and confusion, international 
credit has vanished and would be restored by 
the Bank of Nations. This plan would give 
the United States the chance to use its pres- 
ent vast store of gold, which is not now at 


work; it would prevent the rapid fluctua- 
tions in exchange which now make it danger- 
ous to undertake international ventures, and 
credits could be granted to individuals en- 
gaged in foreign trade of sufficient duration 
to allow them to “turn around.” 


Nationat 1 Germany could pay all of her 
bebtsof national debts in paper currency, 
. she would be marvelously Well 
off as compared with other important na- 
tions. But of course she has to settle the 
Reparation claims in gold marks and not the 
paper ones that are being frantically turned 
out by Government printing presses. Mr. 
Austin, the statistician of the National City 
Bank, places Germany’s present national 
debt, with the mark figured at par, at 
$71,000,000,000. If this huge sum were cal- 
culated on the basis of the present depre- 
ciated value of the mark, it would reach the 
fantastic result of some sixty or seventy 
times $71,000,000,000. 
iii This statistician finds that the 
New Debt national debts of the world are 
in the aggregate ten times as 
much now as at the beginning of the World 
War, having increased from $43,000,000,- 
000 in 1913 to $205,000,000,000 in 1918, 
and to something like $400,000,000,000 at 
the present time. The interest charges on 
these national debts came to something like 
$1,500,000,000 per year in the war period 
and are now about $15,000,000,000 per 
year. Mr. Austin finds that the governments 
of the world contracted a fatal habit, when 
debt-making was forced on them during the 
war period. Most of the important coun- 
tries of the world have become so accus- 
tomed to showing a deficit at the end of the 
year, and have become so hardened to using 
the simple device of printing vast volumes of 
additional paper currency to make things 
come out even (on paper), that there is as 
yet no let-up whatever in the increase of 
debts and deficits. Of the more important 
countries—forty-two of which show a total 
debt of $382,000,000,000—one finds France 
with $51,000,000,000, Great Britain with 
$38,000,000,000, the United States with 
$24,000,000,000, Italy wtih $18,600,000,- 
000 Czechoslovakia with $9,000,000,000, 
and Rumania with $5,000,000,000. The 
star performer however, when the meager- 
ness of her resources are considered, is un- 
doubtedly the new Poland, which shows a 
total debt of $69,000,000,000, more than 


that of either France or Great Britain. 








































When, on November 12, Secre- 


Disarming 
at tary Hughes took the breath 
sed away from the civilized world 


by his forthright and specific naval disarma- 
ment proposals, the first step was made to- 
ward some conceivable future settlement of 
these astounding national debts. The time 
of despairing talk seemed about to end, giv- 
ingeplace to a fair fight for solvency and 
order in the world. The American propo- 
sals, briefly, are for the scrapping of 66 great 
battleships and the limitation of our own 
fleet to 500,000 tons, Great Britain’s to 
600,000 and Japan’s to 300,000. Experts 
have hastily figured that the United States 
alone will save from such a program about 
$200,000,000 a year, or the interest on more 
than four billion dollars. But it is clear 
that these figures, based on present and past 
performances, do not by any means measure 
the lightening of the financial burden over 
the next. ten years. For, earlier in our 
generation, first-class’ battleships have cost 
only four or five million dollars. A little 
later they were costing ten or fifteen mil- 
lions; then twenty-five or thirty millions, and 
the newest monsters projected would prob- 
ably have cost fifty to seventy-five million 
dollars for each ship. Such a wild accelera- 
tion of cost means that in limiting replace- 
ment ships to a tonnage of 35,000, Secretary 
Hughes’ proposals provide for savings of 
which the minimum may be two hundred 
millions a year, with the maximum a larger 
and entirely indefinite figure. 


a, October 27 the heads of 
Strike Called the railway labor unions can- 

celed the strike orders that had 
been issued some two weeks before, and the 
threatened tie-up of the country’s transpor- 
tation lines was averted. The dramatic re- 
versal of the unions’ program followed the 
conference in Chicago between the labor 
leaders and the Railway Labor Board. The 
case for the people was put before the Broth- 
erhoods by Commissioner Ben W. Hooper 
of the Public Group of the Labor Board. 
The wage reduction of 121 per cent. put 
into effect on July 1 last was, of course, ac- 
cepted by the unions. The Labor Board 
promised that it would not consider future 
wage reductions until it had finished its work 
in.dealing with the question of rules and 
working conditions, and there were intima- 
tions that these problems would occupy the 
board for a considerable time, perhaps until 
next July. The union leaders were ob- 
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viously glad to have an opportunity of can- 
celing the strike orders with any kind of 
“satisfactory” settlement. Public opinion 
was strongly against the strike. The em- 
ployees were in the position of striking 
against the Government, rather than against 
their railroad employers. "The Administra- 
tion had already taken extraordinary and 
efficient steps toward protecting the interests 
of the public in the event of a railway tie-up. 


ia The result was, of course, a 
seat ae definite triumph for the Labor 

Board, which had been regarded 
more or less openly by many on both sides 
of the controversy as a body without author- 
ity to give effective force to its decisions. 
The whole country is to be congratulated on 
escaping for the time the confusion and waste 
of a general railway strike. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said by anyone willing to face the 
facts that the so-called “settlement” of the 
strike has done more than postpone a final 
decision of the exceedingly important ques- 
tions involved. The country is clamoring 
for lower freight rates; even with the pres- 
ent higher freight rates the railroads will 
earn this year only about half as much as 
Congress, in the Esch-Cummins Act, decided 
they should earn as the minimum that would 
allow them to give adequate service and ob- 
tain the new capital absolutely necessary to 


‘make the improvements and additions re- 


quired by the growth of industry and popu- 
lation. The recent controversy aroused by 
the strike threats has more than ever con- 
vinced observers that it will be necessary for 
the community at large, and for the best in- 
terests of the whole body of railway workers 
themselves, to make further reductions in 
wages and to translate such reductions im- 
mediately into lower freight rates. The rail- 
road executives are already at work on appli- 
cations to be made to the Labor Board for 
a wage reduction of 10 per cent. from the 
present level. 


Why Wages No one would say or wish to say 
Must of any railroad employee or any 
Come Down ° 
class of railroad employees that 
the wage now paid is, absolutely speaking, 
too high. In a more perfect world, such a 
wage ought to be even larger than it is now 
or ever has been. But the present question 
is peculiarly one of relative wages and rela- 
tive costs, because the one great obstacle to a 
return to prosperity and to the getting of 
jobs by millions of the unemployed is the 
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fact that costs and wages in some industries 
are so much out of line with costs and wages 
in other industries. Until this unevenness in 
the processes of production is ironed out, 
there can be no activity of industry that will 
give jobs to all who need them. 


Sei aie chief topic of Americans 
and and their keenest concern is the 
a ending of the present business 
depression, which is bound to cause real 
trouble to the army of unemployed during 
the coming winter. No one has done more 
to put the problem and its solution clearly 
and simply than Mr. George E. Roberts, of 
the National City Bank of New York. In 
a recent bulletin of that institution, Mr. 
Roberts quotes portions of correspondence 
between a Nebraska farmer and a great im- 
plement manufacturer which are very illu- 
minating. The farmer writes to the manu- 
facturer that he needs a wagon, but that he 
finds he must pay for it the price of 650 
bushels of corn, although he could buy it for 
200 bushels before the war—which means 
that he cannot get the wagon. The manu- 
facturer replies at length, showing that the 
freight charges on the corn sent to Chicago 
and on the wagon sent to the farmer to- 
gether amount to $89.40; that the reason 
for this is that the railroad shops have to pay 
43 cents an hour for an eight-hour day and 
time-and-a-half overtime, and that if more 
than one hour’s overtime is worked, five 
hours’ additional compensation is charged— 
this in face of the fact that the going rate 
of labor is 30 cents an hour. It is added 
that locomotive engineers are getting from 
$3500 to $5000 a year, and that much the 
same conditions are present in the coal mines. 
The manufacturer shows that even at the 
higher price: now charged he is losing 20 
per cent. on his wagon, and that his total 
loss this year will be more than his profit in 
any year of the war boom. 


Thus the farmer and the manu- 
facturer are working for very 
much smaller wages than they 
were getting before the war. The railroad 
employee still receives about 100 per cent. 
more than he was paid before the war, and 
the result is that the farmer cannot buy his 
wagon and the manufacturer cannot make it 
for him—with the resulting increase of over- 
head on the relatively few wagons that can 
be made at that plant. Professor Warren, 
of the Department of Agriculture, has 


What Farm 
Products 
Will Buy 


recently published a table showing the pur- 
chasing value of a number of farm products 
measured in other staple products as com- 
pared with their purchasing value before the 
war. He puts a five-year average before the 
war as 100, and finds that in June, 1921, 
the farmer’s corn was worth only 61, oats 
60, barley 53, wheat 93, corn 56, cotton 51, 
potatoes 64, sheep 66, hogs 67, and horses 
45. “Practically nothing that the farmer sells 
can be exchanged for the usual quantity of 
other things. It is physically impossible for 
farmers to absorb th. products of the fac- 
tories.” 


seasiliais te It is simply not practicable for 
Railway any one or more well-organized 
Wages “ * : 
groups of workers to maintain 
permanently earnings much higher than 
those of many other large or larger groups. 
The argument of the head of one of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods against wage reduc- 
tions that there are thousands of men out 
of work, while thousands of others are living 
on a few days’ work a month, is really an 
argument for a reduction of wages and costs. 
When wages and costs are high enough to 
force unemployment, because other groups 
cannot buy the product, there is but one 
remedy, and that is realignment. It is lit- 
erally true that in the present situation a 
proper readjustment of the railway wage 
rate would work to the advantage of the 
whole body of railroad employees. What 
is a proper readjustment is, of course, a 
highly technical and delicate question. So 
far as the ability of the railroad industry 
to pay wages at the present rate, and at the 
same time reduce freight rates to anything 
like the point they should soon reach, we 
have entirely convincing figures. For every 
dollar that came to the railroads last year, 
59.9 cents went to labor, 17.3 cents went 
for materials and supplies, 10.9 cents for 
locomotive fuel, 4.5 cents for taxes, 2.4 
cents for depreciation, 2 cents for losses, 1 
cent for hire of equipment, and 1 cent for 
injuries to persons and insurance. This 
figures up 99 cents, leaving exactly 1 cent 
out of the dollar for hire of capital, exten- 
sions and improvements, retirement of bonds, 
and profits for stockholders. Two conclu- 
sions seem to be unescapable: For business 
te regain its tone, in order to give work to 
everyone, we must have lower freight: rates; 
to have lower freight rates, the only pos- 
sible way is to arrange some orderly reduc- 
tion of wages. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 15 to November 15, 1921) 
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MARSHAL FERDINAND FOCH 
(In America to return the visit of the “doughboys,” 


as guest of the American Legion. He participated in 
the convention at Kansas City, received a degree at 
Yale, and was royally entertained by many cities as 


the outstanding figure of the war) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

October 18——The Senate ratifies the peace 
treaties with Germany, Austria, and Hungary— 
voting 66 to 20, with 14 Democrats aiding the 
majority. 

The House extends the Emergency Tariff law 
to February 1, voting 197 to 74; the bill goes to 
the Senate. 

October 22.—The Senate, voting 54 to 13, adopts 
a 50 per cent. maximum surtax on all incomes 
over $200,000 (the former rate was 65 per cent.) ; 
the reduction to 32 per cent., proposed by the 
House, is rejected 51 to 15. 

October 24.—The House passes, 199 to 177, a 
bill creating a commission on foreign debts, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Treasury, with power 
to arrange terms for refunding of the $10,000,- 
000,000 due from the Allies. 

October 26.—The Senate repeals the excess- 
profits taxes January 1, 1922, without record vote; 
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the Democrats had fought the repeal bitterly. 

October 27.—The House unanimously censures 
Thomas L. Blanton (Dem., Texas), for inserting 
obscene and indecent language in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

The Senate committee investigating the West 
Virginia mine strike is informed by the coal oper- 
ators that they will have nothing to do with the 
United Mine Workers or their plan of mediation 
through Judge Taft. 

October 28.—In-the Senate, the Revenue bill is 
amended, 36 to 26, to place a flat 15 per cent. 
levy on incomes of corporations. 

October 31——The Senate votes 47 to 16 for a 
capital-stock tax of a dollar per thousand up to 
$3,000,000, and two dollars per thousand above 
that. 

November 1.—The Senate appoints a committee 
to hear evidence bearing out statements of Mr. 
Watson (Dem., Ga.) that American soldiers were 
hanged in France without proper trial. 

November 2.—The Senate completes adoption 
by Congress of a resolution declaring November 
11, 1921, Armistice Day, a national holiday. 

In the House, 198 to 76, a bill is passed author- 
izing $4,000,000 to complete the construction of the 
Alaskan railroad. 

November 3.—The Senate defeats the sales-tax 
proposal of Mr. Smoot (Rep., Utah) by vote of 
43 to 25; 17 Republicans join 26 Democrats in de- 
feating the measure; all committee amendments 
are now disposed of. 

The Senate concurs with the House in approv- 
ing a conference report on the Good Roads Bill; 
$75,000,000 is appropriated by the Government to 
aid State highway construction. 

November 5.—In the Senate, the proposal of 
Mr. Reed (Dem., Mo.) to retain the excess-profits 
tax and use the proceeds for a soldier bonus is de- 
feated, 38 to 28; five Republicans favor it. 


November 7.—The House Interstate Commerce 
Committee reports favorably the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill for protection of maternity and in- 
fancy, with an initial appropriation of $450,000 
and a million dollars a year for five years in 
State aid (the Senate has passed the bill). 


November 8.—The Senate passes the amended 
tax-revision bill, 38 to 24, three Republicans 
voting against it; its estimated yield is $3,250,- 
000,000 by June 30, 1922, less by $200,000,000 than 
the present law. 

The Senate adopts a resolution offered by Mr. 
Harrison (Dem., Miss.), requesting American 
representatives to procure full publicity of the 
proceedings of the Washington Conference, and 
to keep a permanent record. 


November 10.—The House accepts the Senate's 
amendment extending the Emergency Tariff until 
a permanent schedule is adopted, rather than for 
sixty days only. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


October 18.—Secretary Weeks announces that 
thirty licenses have been issued since March 1 for 
1,269,000 hp. in water-power developments, and 
that twenty-four preliminary permits aggregating 
1,280,000 hp. have been granted. 

October 19.—Charles H. Nauts is confirmed as 
Internal Revenue Collector in Ohio’s Tenth Dis- 
trict, Senator Willis having agreed with the Presi- 
dent on patronage in Ohio. 

October 21.—The American Railway Labor 
Board assumes jurisdiction in the threatened 
strike, and orders leaders of both sides to appear 
before it in a hearing concerning wages, rules, 
and working conditions, 

October 22.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion orders a 20 per cent. rate reduction in rail- 
road freight tariffs on Western hay and grain, 
enunciating the principle of reasonableness and 
fairness rather than the basis of operating costs in 
determining future rates. 

Robert E. Tod becomes United States Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at the port of New York. 

October 23.—Railroad clerks, freight handlers, 
express and station employees numbering 350,000 
veto the “Big Five’s” proposed strike, making 
1,400,000 men opposed to the move. 

October 24.—The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Mellon, releases the beer-prescription ruling 
of former Attorney-General Palmer; it permits 
physicians to prescribe two and one-half gallons 
of beer or two quarts of wine as often as neces- 
sary for medicinal purposes; but only one pint of 
alcohol is allowed per patient within ten days. 

October 25.—The Railway Labor Board asks 
railroads to announce abandonment of further 
wage cuts for the present, informing them it will 
be seven months, perhaps, before they can dispose 
of rules and working conditions, first to be set- 
tled; the roads refuse (see p. 582). 

October 26.—President Harding, speaking at 
Birmingham, Ala., on its fiftieth anniversary, tells 
an audience of blacks and whites there must be 
equality in political and economic life, though 
strong divergence socially. 

October 27.—The railroad strike called for 
November 1 is declared off by the labor-union 
leaders, who realize that public opinion is against 
them after an open hearing by the Board. 

October 28.—The voters of North Dakota, in a 
special election, “recall” Governor Lynn J. Frazier 
(Non-Partisan League) and elect R. A. Nestos 
(Independent) by 4000 majority. 

October 29.—The Railway Labor Board decides 
that no change may be made in rules, working 
conditions, or wages without its authority. 

October 31.—Judge A. B. Anderson, of the Fed- 
eral District Court at Indianapolis, enjoins the 
United Mine Workers from unionizing, even by 
peaceful means, the Williamson coal field in West 
Virginia, and also enjoins the “check off” system. 

New York City’s Board of Estimate adopts a 
1922 budget of $350,516,524—more than a hundred 
millions higher than four years ago. 

November 1.—Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, is 
elected chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, succeeding George White. 

November 2.—A federal judge at New York 
decides that 8 per cent. is a fair rental profit 
based on the total value of the fee as of April 1, 


1920; a State court had ruled for 10 per cent. on 
present total value; organized tenants fight for 
a ruling on the basis of landlord’s equity. 

November 4.—The Federal Court of Appeals 
decides that the “check off” system shall continue 
in the mining industries; the Court suspends the 
temporary injunction and miners return to work. 

November 8.—The War Finance Corporation 
announces loans amounting to $22,663,000 to 
farmers and stockmen. 

John F. Hylan is reélected Mayor of New York 
City, with complete control of the Board of Esti- 
mate; the State Legislature remains Republican; 
the New Jersey Assembly gains fifteen “wet” 
Democrats; Virginia gains a Democratic Con- 
gressman in the Fifth District; Maryland goes 
Democratic (see p. 576). 

The Missouri Senate passes a soldier-bonus bill 
of $15,000,000 by vote of 31 to 9; Ohio voters 
ratify a soldier bonus of $25,000,000; New York 
voters reject the proposed soldier-preference 
amendment to the Civil Service law. 

November 9.—The Post-Office Department sus- 
pends three officials at New York for negiigence 
in connection with a $2,000,000 mail robbery and 
Marines are placed on mail trucks and railroad 
cars to guard the mails. 

The Census Bureau announces there were 
13,920,692 foreign-born here on January 1, 1920; 
6,493,088 were naturalized, and 1,223,490 had 
taken first papers. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


October 18.—Dr. Estaban Gil Borges resigns 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs in Venezuela and 
goes to the United States to practise law. 

Lloyd George announces the British delegation 
to the Washington Conference as consisting of 
himself, A. J. Balfour, Lord Lee of Fareham 
(First Lord of the Admiralty), and Sir Auckland 
Geddes as alternate; the colonies are to be repre- 
sented by Sir Robert L. Borden (Canada), George 
Foster Pearce (Australia), Sir John Salmond 
(New Zealand), and Srinavasa Sastri (India). 
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THREE ALLIED WAR HEROES 

(These notable personages of the Allied High Com- 
mand came as the guests of the American Legion to 
the convention at Kansas City. Our photograph was 
taken while they were attending the Conference at 
Washington. They are, from left to right: General 
Armando Vittorio Diaz, Admiral Earl Beatty, and 
General Baron Jacques, of the Belgian Army) 
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R. A. NESTOS, GOVERNOR OF NORTH DAKOTA 


(Who carried the special election of October 28 which 
recalled Governor Frazier, Non- Partisan a in- 
cumbent for six years past. Mr. Nestos will take office 
about December 1. He is of Norweigian birth, and 
resides at Minot in the northwestern part of the State) 





October 19.—Premier Lloyd George asks the 
House of Commons for an additional £300,000 to 
help ex-service men to go <o the colonies; to guar- 
antee interest on £25,000,000 of manufacturers’ 
loans; and give £10,000,000 for public works. 

October 20.—Revolutionists assassinate Portu- 
guese Premier Antonio Granjo and Machado dos 
Santos, founder of the republic. 

October 21.—Russian Soviet Premier Lenine 
tells Communist party workers: “We must face 
the fact that we are reéstablishing capitalism. 
Sai Our problem is to make the future capi- 
talism subject to the state and serve it.” 

At Paris, in a “Red” demonstration, twenty per- 
sons are hurt by a bomb, following a bomb out- 
rage in Ambassador Herrick’s home in protest 
against the execution of alleged anarchists, Sacco 
and Vanzetti, for murder, in Massachusetts. 

Montenegro dissolves as a state, Queen Milena 
declining to recognize the de jure government 
left by her deceased husband, King Nicholas I; 
annexation by Serbia of November 26, 1918, 
finally takes full effect, Italy consenting. 

October 22,.—Ex-Emperor Charles enters Hun- 
gary by airplane from Switzerland with ex- 
Empress Zita; about 12,000 troops are engaged in 
this second coup d’état; and the Legitimist cabinet 
is headed by Messrs. Stephen Rakosvky, Count 
Apponyi, and Gustav Gratz. 

October 24.—The attempt of former Emperor 
Charles to regain the Hungarian throne ends in 
complete failure, due to energetic action of Ad- 
miral Horthy, Regent. 

October 26.—Chancellor Wirth forms a new 
cabinet in Germany and the Reichstag votes con- 
fidence (the Cabinet had resigned on the 22nd 
over the Silesian decision). 

The Prince of Wales leaves for an eight 
months’ tour of India and Japan. 


October 27.—The French Senate follows the 
Chamber in voting confidence in Premier Briand, 
301 to 9, on the eve of his departure for America. 

October 31.—The British House of Commons 
votes confidence in Lloyd George’s Irish policy of 
further peace negotiations, voting 439 to 43. 

November 1.—A bomb is exploded in the 
American Consulate at Lisbon, Portugal, without 
serious damage, in connection with the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. 

November 4.—Premier Takashi Hara, of Japan, 
is assassinated at the Tokio railroad station by a 
malcontent of the Samurai, or feudal soldier class. 

Senhor Pinto forms a new cabinet in Portugal 
under President Almeida. 

Italy’s “unknown soldier” is buried in state in 
the Victor Emmanuel monument at Rome. 

The All-India Congress Committee of 200 de- 
cides to continue Mahatma K. Gandhi’s non- 
violent plan of revolt against Britain. 

King Alexander of Jugo-Slavia, long ill at 
Paris, returns and assumes the throne. 

The Hungarian National Assembly passes a bill 
dethroning the Hapsburg family and deports 
Charles and Zita to Madeira—both actions at the 
request of the Allies. 

November 8.—Eusebio Ayala becomes Provi- 
sional President of Paraguay (President Gondra 
resigned because of a revolution). 

November 9.—In Rome there is a general strike 
against the Fascisti, who hold a convention. 

Sir Robert Horne, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, announces to the House of Commons that 
interest of £50,000,000 a year will be paid on 
the American debt, starting in 1922. 

November 10.—The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued until January. 

November 11.—The Ulster Cabinet rejects the 
proposed Irish solution; a new arrangement is 
suggested. 

November 12.—Gen. Jorge Holguin becomes 
provisional president of Colombia, succeeding 
President Fidel Suarez, resigned. 

Nicaraguan Government troops defeat armed 
forces attacking the border town of Somotillo. 

November 13.—Baron Korekiyo Takahashi is 
installed as Premier of Japan; he retains the 
Ministry of Finance and of the Navy; the cabi- 
net remains the same. 

The British Government rejects the Ulster pro- 
posals as obstructive. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

October 18.—Cuban Secretary of Finance Sebas- 
tian Gelabert proposes, in a memorandum to the 
American State Department, to raise the prefer- 
ential tariff from 20 to 50 per cent. to float a 
$50,000,000 loan. 

October 20.—The chief Allied powers notify 
Germany and Poland of their adoption of the 
League boundary decision in Upper Silesia. 

October 22.—The League announces signature 
of a ten-power agreement neutralizing the Aland 
Islands, awarded to Finland with autonomy. 

President Harding entertains Italian General 
Diaz, British Lord Beatty, and Belgian General 
Baron Jacques at luncheon in the White House. 

October 27.—It is announced that both Poland 
and Germany have accepted the Upper Silesian 
boundary decision of the League Council. 
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October 29.—Soviet Russia agrees under certain 
conditions to recognize the foreign debts of the 
Imperial Russian Government up to 1914. 

Rabbi Joseph Saul Kornfeld, of Columbus, 
Ohio, is appointed Minister to Persia. 

October 30.—France announces ratification of a 
treaty with the Turkish Nationalist Government 
at Angora for peace and economic codperation. 

October 31.—Germany is given fifteen days’ 
grace for payment of 500,000,000 gold marks due 
November 15. 

November 1.—The Republic of China defaults 
payment on a $5,500,000 loan and the American 
State Department notifies China it must be met. 

November 2.—The British Government asks 
that Moscow be more specific regarding payment 
of debts, stating precisely what obligations Rus- 
sia will recognize. 

November 3.—Ambassador Harvey tells the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce he expects com- 
mercial codperation to arise between the United 
States and Great Britain from “closer political re- 
lationship” after the Washington Conference; he 
discourages, however, hope that the United States 
will enter “any permanent alliance.” 

November 4.—The Chinese reply to the Jap- 
anese Shantung note of October 19 declares that 
“the Japarese Government has given no sign of 
concessions”; China refuses to allow Japan to 
take the Kiauchau-Tsinanfu Railway. 

November 6.—The Reparations Commission: de- 
cides to go to Berlin to survey the prospects of 
indemnity payment by Germany of $120,000,000 
due January 15 as second instalment. 

November 7.—A treaty is reported signed at 
Prague between Poland and Czechoslovakia, by 
which each agrees to neutrality on questions 
affecting the other and to codperation on questions 
affecting both. 

November 8.—Great Britain protests Serbias’ 
invasion of Albania to the League of Nations, as 
threatening the peace of the world. 

November 9.—John W. Riddle, of Connecticut, 
is appointed Ambassador to Argentina; he was 
Ambassador to Russia from 1906 to 1909. 

November 11.—Germany and the United States 
exchange formal ratifications of their peace treaty. 

November 12.—The Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments and on Far Eastern and 
Pacific Questions is opened by President Harding 
and Secretary Hughes, who becomes chairman 
and proposes a ten-year cessation of naval build- 
ing and the scrapping of sixty-six capital ships 
of 1,878,043 tons by England, Japan, and the 
United States, estimated to save the United States 
alone $200,000,000 annually (see page 645). 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

October 23.—Steel rails are reduced in price 
$7 per ton to a level of $40. 

Cornell University Medical College in New 
York City opens a “pay clinic” for persons of 
moderate means with specialists available at a 
dollar a visit. 

October 25.—Tampa, Fla., is flooded by a Gulf 
storm; the business section is under three feet 
of water. 

October 29.—At New York City, a pageant en- 
titled “America’s Making” shows the part played 
by immigrants in building up the country. 
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November 1—The American Legion honors 
Marshal Foch, Generals Pershing, Diaz, and 
Jaques, and Admiral Beatty, at Kansas City, 
where 25,000 men dedicate a $2,500,000 memorial. 

The milk supply of nearly 10,000,000 persons 
in and about New York City is cut off by a strike. 

At Cape May, N. J., eleven fishermen are lost 
on the Anglesea Bar while taking up their nets 
for the winter; Coast Guards search for boats 
and bodies while the villagers watch and pray, 
hoping in vain on the beach. 

At Cleveland, O., the first codperative National 
Bank in America, of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, distributes an extra dividend to 
celebrate its first anniversary; it began with 
$650,971.77 and now has resources of $10,250,000. 

November 2.— The American Legion elects 
Hanford MacNider, of Mason City, Ia., as its 
Commander and adjourns to meet next year at 
New Orleans. 

November 3.—Weehawken, N. J., is the scene 
of a terrific fire, which destroys four piers and 
railroad freight worth $6,000,000. 

November 4.—The German mark drops to a 
point where 243 can be purchased for $1. 

November 5.—The greatest wireless station in 
the world is opened at Rocky Point, L. I.; it has 
twelve units; is six times as powerful as the 
Arlington Station; and can send to the Far East. 

November 11.—At Arlington Cemetery, an 
American unknown soldier is buried with im- 
pressive honors; tributes from all the world are 
laid on the bier; Armistice Day is observed as a 
national holiday ii solemn prelude to the Con- 
ference on Disarmament. 

November 14.—Union workers on women’s 
garments strike in New York against the resump- 
tion of the piece-work system. 


CBITUARY 

October 18.—Miss Grace L. Coppock, head of 
Chinese Y. W. C. A., 40. . . . Julius Kranberg, 
Danish artist. Ludwig III, ex-king of 
Bavaria. 

October 19.—Dr. Henry Frentiss Armsby, noted 
animal nutrition expert of Pennsylvania State 
College, 68... . Ira Anson Abbott, former* Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court in New Mexico Ter- 
ritory, 76. 

October 21.— Major-Gen. William Wallace 
Wotherspoon, U. S. A., retired, former Chief of 
the General Staff, president of the Army War 
College, and New York State Commissioner of 
Public Works, 71. 

October 23.—Col. Edward Elms Britton, writer 
on military tactics and National Guard reorgani- 
zation, 62. 

October 24.—Rev. Ursula Newell Gestefeld, 
founder of the “Science and Being” movement, 
76. . . . Dr. William Fletcher King, president 
emeritus of Cornell College, Iowa, 90., 

October 25.—William Barclay (“Bat’’) Master- 
son, former sheriff of Dodge City, Kans., notable 
frontier character, 67. 

November 5.—Rev. Dr. Antoinette Louisa 
Brown Blackwell, first woman ordained a minis- 
ter in the United States, 96. 

November 11.—Father John Augustine Zahm, 
C. S. C., widely known Catholic explorer, author, 
and lecturer, 70. 





THE CONFERENCE OPENS 


AND OTHER Topics, IN CARTOONS 
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AN AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 
From the World (New York) 





THE PRAYER OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 
From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 
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A NEW GODDESS HAS COME TO ENLIGHTEN AND 


THE LIGHT THAT MUST NOT FAIL SAVE THE WORLD 
From the Telegram (Portland, Ore.) From the Central Press Assn. (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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TWO EXTREMES AND THE HOPEFUL MEDIUM 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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A NEW IDEA 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Ia.) 














“Now, THEN, ALL TOGETHER!” 
From the Times (New York) 
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A BETTER JOB 
From the Evening World © (New York) 


HE Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment and on Far Eastern and Pacific 
Questions met in Washington on November 
12. The opening address of the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, with its 
definite and far-reaching proposals for naval 
reduction, met with general acceptance. 
The widespread feeling that this Con- 
ference will have noteworthy results is re- 
flected in these cartoons. 
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TRIED BY A JURY OF HIS victims! 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 
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THE COLOSSUS OF THE EAST MUST HAVE 
STANDING ROOM 
By Knott, in the News (Dallas, Texas) 


DISARMAMENT: 
DISCUSSION . 


























THE GENII WHICH COMES FROM THE JAPANESE 
ALADDIN’S LAMP 
From the Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 











By Hanny, in the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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A SPANISH VIEW OF THE CONFERENCE AT 


WHY NOT DISPOSE OF HIM NOW, BEFORE HE WASHINGTON 
GROWS BIGGER? Japan: “Should I disarm? Should I not disarm?” 


By Perry, in the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) From Hojas Selectas (Barcelona, Spain) 
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ROTTEN ROPE 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 


It had been argued in Congress, a few 
months ago, that the Emergency Tariff law 
would save the wheat farmer from selling 
at less than cost of production. But the 
cartoon above shows what has happened since 
then, with wheat at a dollar a bushel. 
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“NOT CHARITY, BUT A JOB” 
From Better Times (New York) 




















“LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD” HAS LEARNED SOME- 
THING, AND NOW CARRIES A GUN 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Ia.) 


It is suggested by the Sioux City Tribune 
that the farmers’ “bloc” in Congress—Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from agricultural 
States—can meet unfavorable situations. 

















ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER 
From the Eagle (Wichita, Kan.) 


” 


[“Public Opinion’ turns attention now to “Excessive 
Freight Rates,” having disposed of the threatened labor 
strike] 
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YES, THE TAX BILL WILL BE READY soon ! 
From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 























THE PIED PIPER! 
From the Passing Show (London, England) 











DAVID, LLOYD, AND GEORGE 

Mr. Georce: “Look here, Lloyd, I must_go to Wash- 
ington and you'll have to stay at home for the Irish 
Conference.” i 

Davin: ‘‘Where do I come in?” P 

Mr. Lioyp: “You must look after the Unemployment 
business.” 

From the Westminster Gazette (London, England) 














HELP WANTED 


Lioyp Georce: ‘‘Come along, men. We shall want 
every shoulder to the wheel if we’re to get this cart 
out of the ruts.” 


From Reynold’s Newspaper (London, England) 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 
From the Daily Express (London, England) 


“THE British Premier, Mr. David Lloyd 

George, found himself so occupied with 
domestic problems last month that he was 
compelled to postpone his visit to Washing- 
ton and his personal participation in the Con- 














SINBAD LLOYD GEORGE AND THE OLD MAN OF 
THE SEA 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 














THE CONFERENCE OPENS 
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THE IDEAL GOVERNMENT, WITH LLOYD GEORGE OCCUPYING 
EVERY CABINET SEAT 
From the Star (London, England) 

















NURSIE IS HARD PUT 
{Trying to satisfy Ireland’s spokesman] 
From the Evening Mail (New York) 


ference there. “hose domestic prob- 
lems included mainly a sincere at- 
tempt to satisfy Ireland’s political 
aspirations and the necessity for re- 











lieving an unemployment crisis 


A WEARY WATCHER’S VISION 


ch mo cute in Great Britain ; mi 
much more acute in rea Ital From the Sunday News and Mercury (Birmingham, England) 


than in the United States. 

It should be remembered that Mr. Lloyd 
George has been at the head of his Govern- 
ment longer than has the president or prime 
minister of any other important nation— 
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THE WELSH WONDER 


Lioyp Georce (to DeValera): “As you say, 
these things cannot be decided by correspondence.” 


From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 
Dec.—3 


even though his own Liberal party does not 
constitute a majority in the House of Com- 
mons and his “coalition” ministry has often 
been declared to be about to fall apart. 
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FAST AND FURIOUS 


History (at the typewriter): “Oh, for goodness sake, 
man, go slower!” 


From the Daily Express (London, England) 





























MR. WELLS IN AMERICA 


BY CHARLES W. WOOD 


G. WELLS does sot look like his 
e pictures. His pictures, however, do 
resemble him. I nearly siussed him at the 
pier, when he arrived on the Adriatic, al- 
though I had closely studied a number of 
his photographs. After I had talked with 
him, I looked at those photographs again: 
I had to admit that they were excellent 
likenesses. Mr. Wells is elusive. I want 
my readers to bear that in mind, for he is 
the hardest man to interview I ever met. 
He does not lack personality, force, dis- 
tinction. No super-dreadnought does. But 
he has another quality of the super-dread- 
nought which few of us ever see. He can 
“sink into the scenery.” He can be a mere 
Englishman—to all appearances just like 
every other Englishman—at the very time 
that he is annihilating all nationalistic con- 


cepts and making the art of being an English- 
man impossible. Changing the figure a bit, 
he manages somehow to muffle his guns just 
when he is taking the most deadly aim. A 
super-dreadnought on holiday parade is one 
thing; a super-dreadnought in action is an- 
other. One is a thing of color and sound 
and an emotional something generally called 
impressiveness; the other is a thing of 
science—of an exact understanding of the 
forces at hand—a thing which cannot be 
paraded but without which parades are 
farcical, 

Mr. Wells never goes: on holiday parade. 
He has holidays, but the camera men are 
not invited. ‘There is no reason why they 
should be. As a wholesale dealer in big 
ideas, his personality of course is interest- 
ing; but he isn’t running for anything and 

his golf score is not an issue. I lied 











a little in order to obtain my inter- 
view. I told him I was an ignora- 
mus, that I was almost illiterate and 
not at all acquainted with his work. 
The exaggeration was slight and it 
was justified. It established a sort of 
equality between us, as he had never 
heard of me. To interviewers gen- 
erally he has an aversion. Not only 
is he quite capable of handling his 
own publicity, but he works fifteen 
hours a day, sleeps some, and has a 
sort of repressed desire for an occa- 
sional hour to himself, If the inter- 
viewers are stupid, they bore him. If 
they are not, they bore him somewhat 
more. Serious thought is sacred to 
Mr. Wells. He worships it. He 
loves it. But the most worshipful 
lover on earth does not want his 
sweetheart’s arms around his neck all 
the time. Eventually they get on his 
vaso-motor nerves. 

But while the everlasting discus- 
sion of his own ideas, even on the 
part of Wellsian enthusiasts and 
devotees, sometimes overwhelms him 
to a point where he wants to run 
away and does, he couldn’t very well 
run from a mere human being. As a 
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matter of fact, I didn’t lie very much. 
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I had read the Bible and Bernard Shaw, but 
[ hadn’t got around as yet to Wells. I had 
wanted to for several years, but he writes so 
much faster than I can read that I had sort 
of given it up. I was ignorant. I was, from 
the historian’s standpoint, almost illiterate ; 
for the human race has not evolved into 
coherent expression of its ideas yet. Come 
to think of it, I was just the man whose 
history Mr. Wells had been outlining. What 
excuse could he have not to talk to me? 

“How come?” was my first question. I 
believe that this is the first question that 
the first man asked and Mr. Wells pondered 
it carefully before replying. 

“T was invited to America by the New 
York World,’ he said. “I was drawn here 
by the Washington Conference.”’ 

The Reporter's Responsibility 

I need not repeat the rest of his answer 
now. In his first terrific articles before 
the Conference opened, Mr. Wells made 
plain to America the reason of his coming. 
His statements were modest in the extreme 
and no one could accuse him of coming 
with a cargo of advice. He came as an 
observer, a reporter; but when he explained 
to me just what a true reporter is, the 


Washington Conference took on another 
light. 
“The main thing always,” he said, “is 


to know. If we have the facts assembled 
correctly, decisions will follow as a matter 
of course. He who sees a situation clearly 
will act intelligently. If he doesn’t see the 
past, present, and future sequentially, he 
has to guess between right and wrong; and 
there are so many ways of being wrong 
that the chances are all against him. When 
the facts are obscured by ignorance, or our 
vision of them distorted by irrelevant pas- 
sions, our conduct cannot be _ intelligent. 
It is upon the reporter, then, that the great 
responsibility rests. It is the historian who 
makes or unmakes history.” 

I strongly suspect that those words are 
not the ones used by Mr. Wells: but the 
concept, I am sure, is his. When I came 
away from the interview I looked for my 
notes and discovered that I hadn’t taken 
any. But I had taken away a new concept 
of my job and an entirely new view of the 
Washington Conference. 

I had looked upon the Conference as a 
conference of the Powers; that is, a con- 
ference of certain groups who controlled 
power and were guessing what to do with 
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it. But a conference of powers which 
included H. G. Wells—not as one of the 
guessers but as a reporter who could see— 
that was something else. With all of his 
shyness and his disinclination to parade, I 
am morally certain that Mr. Wells shared 
this view. He is the first man on earth 
to write a history of all of us, and here 
was a conference in which all of us were 
vitally concerned. Intelligence dawned 
when the first man first took accurate ac- 
count of what was going on. Mankind’s 
first historian was now coming to note what 
was happening to mankind. That some- 
thing will result from such an account- 
ing, I cannot doubt. 

Let me digress a moment to explain my 
point. A couple of years ago I met Frazier 
Hunt in Peking. He had just come from 
Siberia, I had come out of Western China; 
I was headed for Korea and Japan, and he 
for India, Australia, Egypt, Europe and 
home. Daily for almost a month we com- 
pared notes on the mess which the world 
was in. We had our theories and our solu- 
tions, but it seemed to be headed nowhere 
just the same. A year later I met Hunt 
in New York. I was eager to meet him, 
for, in the midst of world chaos, I found 
that my countrymen were generally dis- 
cussing such issues as tire mileage and the 
length of bathing suits, and that it was 
very difficult to attract attention to anything 
beyond prohibition and the open shop. 
What had Hunt seen, I wondered. Hunt, 
I felt, was a genuine reporter. He had 
perspective. He could discover the big issue 
underneath the trivialities. I was some- 
what set back, then, at his words of greet- 
ing, and only lately have I learned that 
my first estimate of him was right. 

“Wood,” he said, as he first extended 
his hand, “have you read “The Outline of 
History’ ?” 


“The Outline of History” 


I had not. I had read reviews and I had 
supposed that “The Outline of History” was 
a book. It took a reporter with a world 
perspective to show me that it was an event. 
I told Mr. Wells about it—expecting, I sup- 
pose, that he would be mightily impressed. 
Perhaps he was. But, as I remarked before, 
the man you are talking to when you are 
talking to H..G. Wells is just an English- 
man, and Englishmen do not emote their im- 
pressions so that you would notice it. What 
he said, in fact, seemed to change the subject. 
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Only after I had come away did I realize 
that it didn’t. 

“T began thinking out the ‘Outline of 
History,’”’ he said, “when I was a boy in 
school. I did not appreciate this fully at 
the time, but I sensed a considerable disparity 
between the evolution of man as science ex- 
plained it and the evolution of Me as it 
was written in the history books. Accord- 
ing to one, I was a unit of the human race 
which had climbed out of the mire in a 
million years of struggle, until eventually 
there had arrived on earth a_ conscious, 
articulate, intelligent, and creative being. 
According to the other, I was an English- 
man and my enlightenment was principally 
due to that. From the one point of view, 
my problems were human. From the 
other they were dominantly national. But 
from which point of view was our world- 
thinking done—from that of _ biological 
science or from that of nationalistic emo- 
tions?” 


Wells, the Realist 


It was this idea in the back of young 
Herbert Wells’ head which eventually 
produced this epoch-making book. Inciden- 
tally, it was this same scientific slant at 
things which produced the epoch-making 
novelist. The artist, the historian, and the 
pamphleteer all live in Mr. Wells and he 
is often referred to as a sort of multiplex 
personality. He is not. All three are 
united in H. G. Wells, the realist. In col- 
lege Wells studied under Professor Huxley, 
and Huxley is largely responsible for the 
revolution in English literature which sub- 
sequently occurred. 

Wells was a poor boy with a thirst for 
knowledge. He worked in a draper’s shop, 
he told me; that is, he was a dry-goods clerk. 
A mere college education, apparently, did 
not appeal to him. What he wanted was 
to know things, and Professor Huxley at 
that time was committed openly to the near- 
crime of finding things out. In the minds 
of most people, Darwinism was akin to 
blasphemy. It was morally necessary, it 
was thought, to retain our romantic atti- 
tude toward biology. That man had legs 
was perfectly legitimate knowledge and 
physiology of a sort was perfectly permis- 
sible. But how came he to have legs in- 
stead of fins? All inquiry in that direction 
was taboo as likely to upset some very neces- 
sary assumptions. From the standpoint of 
the preservation of the status quo, “How 


come?” has always been a _ dangerous 
question. 

But Wells asked “How come?” and he 
went to Huxley to find out. And the more 
he studied with Huxley, the more he threw 
himself into the fight for the right to re- 
port things as they are. The chapter on 
“Changes in Climate” in “The Outline of 
History,” he told me, is taken almost bodily 
from notes he made in conjunction with Sir 
Richard Gregory while they were class- 
mates in the Royal College of Science. 

Mr. Wells is not a radical, excepting as 
a radical is defined as one who goes to the 
root of things. He is not temperamentally 
an antagonist or a revolutionist. He doesn’t 
want change for the change’s sake. He 
simply wants to know what must occur if 
certain changes dre or are not made. He is 
a thorn in the flesh, then, to all partisans. 
He is a damper on patriotism but a severe 
disappointment to those who look upon 
patriotism as a crime. He thinks our 
whole social scheme to-day is quite absurd, 
but he does not enthuse over any scheme 
which aims merely at its overthrow. Love 
of one’s country, to him, is a perfectly nor- 
mal passion—one that is properly called into 
play in the settlement of any national 
problem. It is only when we appeal to 
patriotism as a basis for the settlement of 
world problems that common sense balks. 


Need of a World View 
About the year 1916, he told me, this 


thought became dominant in his mind. The 
whole world was in the horrors of war and 
it was apparent that there was no national 
way out. The fighting might lapse but war 
would go on until the world as a world 
did something about it. But how could 
the world do anything about it? The 
world had never yet thought of itself as a 
world and each nation was in the habit of 
making whatever alliances seemed tempo- 
rarily expedient. Thus each nation hoped to 
save its own skin and the poor w orld was 
being flayed alive. 

It was then that the thought in the back 
of the biology student’s head came to the 
fore. The world could not think of itself 
as a world, for the history of the world had 
never been outlined. Each nation had i 
history, its traditions, its folklore, and its 
romance. So long as nations didn’t have 
visitors very often, such bedtime stories 
seemed to work. But world commerce, 
world communication, and world competi- 
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MR. WELLS 


tion had now become a fact; yet there was 
no world story. No one seemed to have 
the slightest idea what a world does under 
such circumstances. No one could have, 
for no one had taken any world observa- 
tions. Some sort of league of nations, some 
sort of world government, just had to 
come; either that or .world  extinetion. 

So Mr. Wells wrote his “Outline of 
History.” To some it may seem like 
propaganda, but it is not propaganda any 
more than the measurements made by an 
engineer constitute propaganda for the 
bridge which it is necessary to build. A 
world structure must be erected now, and 
before we can erect it we must have a 
world view. You simply cannot take sides, 
says Mr. Wells, in a matter like this. A 
bridge on any particular side of a river is 
no bridge at all. 


On the Washington Conference 


When it was announced that Mr. Wells 
would “cover” the Washington Conference 
for the New York World, it of course 
created a stir with the reading public every- 
where. But the event itself proved much 
more of a sensation than the announcement. 
In his introductory article, November 6, it 
became apparent that the historian had not 
turned reporter but that the reporter was 
writing history. Sweeping aside all refer- 
ence to the personnel of the conferees, or 
even to the issues and interests that were 
supposed to divide them, Wells began with 
a straight statement of world conditions 
which it would be difficult to challenge. 


In August, 1914, an age of insecure progress 
and accumulation came to an end. When at last, 
on the most momentous summer night in history, 
the long preparations of militarism burst their 
bounds and the little Belgian village Visé went 
up in flames, men said: “This is a catastrophe.” 
But they found it hard to anticipate the nature of 
the catastrophe. They thought for the most part 
of the wounds and killing and burning of war 
and imagined that when at last the war was over 
we should count our losses and go on again much 
as we did before 1914. 

The catastrophe of 1914 is still going on. It 
does not end; it increases and spreads. This 
winter more people will suffer dreadful things 
and more people will die untimely through the 
clash of 1914 than suffered and died in the first 
year of the war. It is true that the social collapse 
of Russia in 1917 and the exhaustion of food and 
munitions in Central Europe in 1918 produced a 
sort of degradation and enfeeblement of the com- 
batant efforts of our race and that a futile con- 
ference at Versailles settled nothing, with an air 
of settling everything, but that was no more an 
end to disaster than it would be if a man who 
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was standing up and receiving horrible wounds 
were to fall down and writhe and bleed in the 
dust. It would be merely a new phase of 
disaster. 


Emphasizing that nothing but a world 
effort could possibly restore the world, Mr. 
Wells went on: 


But such a world effort to restore business and 
prosperity is only possible between Governments 
sincerely at peace, and because of the failure of 
Versailles there is no such sincere peace. Every- 
where the Governments, and notably Japan and 
France, arm. Amidst the steady disintegration of 
the present system of things, they prepare for 
fresh wars—wars that can have only one end— 
an extension of the famine and social collapse 
that have already engulfed Russia to the rest of 
the world. 

In Russia, in Austria, in many parts of Ger- 
many, this social decay is visible in actual ruins, 
in broken down railways and suchlike machinery 
falling out of use. But even in Western Europe, 
in France and England, there is a shabbiness; 
there is a decline visible to anyone with a keen 
memory. 

The other day my friend, Mr. Charlie Chaplin, 
brought his keen, observant eyes back to London, 
after an absence of ten years. 

“People are not laughing and careless here as 
thev used to be,” he told me. “It isn’t the Lon- 
don I remember. Something hangs over them.” 


And then, bringing the situation straight 
to his American audience, Mr. Wells added: 


Coming as I do from Europe to America, I am 
amazed at the apparent buoyancy and abundance 
of New York. The place seems to possess an 
inexhaustible vitality. But this towering, thun- 
dering, congested city, with such a torrent of 
traffic and such a concourse of people as I have 
never seen before, is, after all, the European door 
of America; it draws this superabundant and 
astounding life from trade; from a trade whose 
roots are dying. 

When one looks at New York its assurance is 
amazing; when one reflects we realize its tre- 
mendous peril. It is going on—as London is 
going on—by accumulated inertia. With the pos- 
sible exception of London, the position of New 
York seems to me the most perilous of that of any 
city in the world. What is to happen to this 
immense crowd of people if the trade that feeds 
it ebbs? As assuredly it will ebb unless the de- 
cline of European money and business can be 
arrested; unless, that is, the world problem of 
trade and credit can be grappled with as a world 
affair. 


It had been distinctly pointed out from 
many official sources that the Washington 
Conference was not to be a “disarmament” 
conference at all. It was to be a “Confer- 
ference for the Limitation of Armaments.’ 
Mr. Wells, gifted with words as few men 
are, does not quibble about them, and he 
went right on with his reports. In his second 
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article, Wells let loose his sarcasm on 
those who intended to let war go on but 
hoped to limit the force which a warring 
nation might employ. “In the event of 
either combatant,” he said, “winning the 
war by illegitimate means, it might further 
be provided that such combatant should sub- 
mit to a humiliating peace, just as if the war 
had been lost.” 

War is an ultimate and illimitable thing; a 
war that can be controlled is a war that could 
have been stopped or prevented. If our race 
can really bar the use of poison gas it can bar 
the use of any kind of weapon. It is indeed 
easier to enforce peace altogether than any lesser 
limitation of war. 


As for ‘disarmament,’ those who have 
read “The Outline of History”? know that 
the Wells vision goes much farther than 
that. It seems to be unthinkable to him 
that world progress shall consist merely of 
refraining from doing things. Most of the 
harnessed energy of the world has been 
lately subverted to achieve destruction. Wells 
does not visualize a state in which that 
energy shall simply be let alone. But he 
does visualize a World Order ahead—a 
world in which we shall not only be free 
from the blight of war, but one in which all 
this war energy shall be harnessed by an 
articulate and intelligent human family for 
human service. 

The old order, he insists, did pass away 
in 1914, That a group of gentlemen call- 
ing themselves a Peace Conference decided 
not to initiate a new order is not the impor- 
tant fact just now. The important fact is 
that the job is still undone and that it must 
be done if the race is not to meet extinction 
at the hands of its own inventions. Just as 
the jealous, suspicious, proud, and patriotic 
American colonies achieved peace through 
achieving unity, so may the jealous, suspi- 
cious, proud, and patriotic nations of to-day 
free themselves from the infinite stupidity 
of war by initiating a World Union. The 
Washington Conference, Mr. Wells inti- 
mates, may initiate this movement. But 
somebody must. 

I have met other men with ideas some- 
what akin to this. But they were, for the 
most part, futile; and futility is a word 
which no one will connect with H. G. 
Wells. He is the most widely read writer 
on earth. Generally he is reckoned as the 
most important. Yet personally he is a 
nondescript Englishman; a man who passes 
unnoticed in almost any crowd; a man who 
is always correctly conservative in his dress 
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and would not for the world do an uns 
conventional thing. The futile characters 
I have mentioned are never like that. 
Always they seem to have an idea bigger than 
they can carry, and their frantic efforts to 
yank it around frighten people most to death. 
But Mr. Wells, the super-dreadnought, 
“sinks into the scenery”; and he is shooting 
that idea of his all around the world. 

I made an appointment with him at one 
of his hiding-places in New York. It was 
on the day that Marshal Foch arrived. The 
whole town, it seemed, was out. I could 
scarcely worm my way through City Hall 
Park. No one in America excepting a 
favorite candidate for office could have re- 
ceived a greater ovation. But the crowd 
went home eventually, and the millions in 
America who did not see the Marshal’s 
train also went home. As to what they 
did when they got there, I have no data. 
But a lot of them read books and maga- 
zines—articles and stories—and history. 

One of the authors, the most widely read 
of all, was at that moment wrestling with 
a mighty problem. He didn’t want to be 
discourteous. He didn’t want to seem un- 
congenial. But he was simply compelled 
to refuse all sorts of invitations to become 
the lion of social gatherings; and as for 
being interviewed, why, there was nothing 
to say. He could simply repeat that, in 
his opinion, his best novels are ‘“Tono 
Bungay,” “Kipps,” and “The History of 
Mr. Polly.” “Joan and Peter’ has re- 
ceived too little attention and “Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through” too much. No, he doesn’t 
have a very wide circle of intimate friends, 
and never goes slumming in order to get 
copy. He lives a very ordinary and com- 
fortable life and after his day’s work is 
done he is so tired that he would rather 
look at funny pictures than to discuss any- 
thing with anybody. All very uninterest- 
ing and stupid, don’t you know, but you 
will pardon him because, really, he hasn’t 
the time. 

A friend of mine who had attended the 
Foch celebration philosophized about it 
rather gloomily. ‘There was, of course, 
the deserved tribute to the man,” he said, 
“but underneath that was our _ instinctive 
recognition of power. Say all we please— 
logic, justice, right—these are not the things 
that count. What the world bows to, and 
the only thing the world bows to, is force.” 

“Yes,” I answered, for I had just come 
from seeing Mr. Wells, “but what kind of 


force?” 








THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS . 


I. THE BEGINNING—MR. HUGHES 
MAKES CONCRETE PROPOSALS 


WENT Y-FOUR hours after the open- 

ing of the Washington Conference I 
asked one of the members of the American 
Commission to make peace in Paris to give 
me his comparison of the opening days at 
Paris with that in Washington. “Beyond 
all else,” he said, “the point of contrast was 
the vigor and force with which a concrete 
proposal was presented yesterday. Had Mr. 
Wilson done the same thing at Paris, the 
results might have been different.” 

I think this recognition of the vigor and 
definiteness of Mr. Hughes’ presentation of 
the American proposal in the matter of the 
limitation of naval armaments goes to the 
root of the impression here. Until Mr. 
Hughes spoke there was an unmistakable 
likeness between the atmosphere in Wash- 
ington in 1921 and that in Paris nearly three 
years ago. In part due to the comments of 
foreign journalists, in part due to a certain 
emotional state of mind the world over, we 
were beginning to have in Washington some- 
thing of that vague, unreal, idealistic mood 
which marked the first days of Paris. 

Mr. Hughes’ concrete proposal changed 
all this. Its very definiteness was so unex- 
pected that it produced almost a revolution 
in the local state of mind. It gave Mr. 
Hughes instantly the position in Washington 
which Mr. Wilson occupied at Paris, and 
it gave the Conference itself a_ totally 
different aspect. 

Mr. Hughes’ failure to deal with the 
Far Eastern question definitely was almost 
as great a surprise as was his pronouncement 
on disarmament. Washington believes that 
the decision to relegate the Far East to a 
relatively minor place was somewhat induced 
by the Japanese gesture of two days before. 
But aside from all such speculation, Wash- 
ington believed in the days immediately fol- 
lowing the opening session that the main 
business of the Conference would be limita- 
tion of armament. Optimism, enthusiasm, 
American approval, and foreign speculation 
—these were all discoverable. Nevertheless, 


one is bound to say that here as in Paris it 
would be easy to go too far in accepting 
spoken comment as indicative of reasoned 
judgment. Mr. Hughes’ speech makes cer- 
tain large naval reductions. It gives prom- 
ise of a specific and definite achievement. 
But the problem of the Far East, little 
considered by the public, still remains the 
real cause of apprehension in experienced 
minds. 

As a consequence of Mr. Hughes’ impul- 
sion, the Washington Conference opens its 
work with its feet on the pavement. The 
publicity with which Mr. Hughes’ gigantic 
proposal was proclaimed unmistakably took 
foreign statesmen unaware and left them 
somewhat aghast. But, however colored by 
diplomatic utterances were the outspoken 
endorsements of all delegates, including the 
Japanese, Washington the day after had 
every reason to believe that as a Conference 
for the Limitation of Armament the Wash- 
ington Assembly would be a great success. 


Il. 


A month ago I discussed the relation of 
Japan and the United States to that Far 


FAR EASTERN POLICY 


Eastern question which has become the 
dominant international problem of the 
world. In the present article | mean to 


deal with the practical side of the questions 
which will be raised at the Conference. At 
the outset I desire to emphasize once more 
the fact that we are dealing primarily not 
with the arrangement of peace, but with 
the prevention of war. The United States 
is undertaking an Asiatic policy which must 
inevitably lead to war, unless in the process 
of the development of the policy there shall 
be a mutual understanding between the three 
Great Powers—Great Britain, Japan and 
ourselves. 

But it is essential to perceive that there 
is a common agreement among the states- 
men who are attending the Conference that 
before any substantial or precise program 
for the limitation of armaments can be sat- 
isfactorily disposed of there must be some 


adjustment of rival policies which clash in 
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the Pacific and which might, under certain 
circumstances, precipitate a new war. For 
despite all that the American people have 
been told in the past and in the present, the 
causes of war are not found in the expan- 
sion of armaments. This very expansion of 
armaments is itself only one manifestation 
of a condition of which war is the ultimate 
consequence. 

Whether we limit the naval armaments 
in the Pacific or not, we shall still be under 
the shadow of an impending conflict unless 
we and the Japanese can in good faith and 
in mutual confidence live beside each other 
in reasonable conformity to certain princi- 
ples and practices. That knowledge is de- 
sirable for both. 

Once more I would say to my readers, 
the issue of war or peace does not hang 
upon the number of ships we have or the 
number more or less that the Japanese re- 
tain. It is entirely a question of the atti- 
tude of mind which the Japanese people pos- 
sess toward us and that we Americans hold 
toward Japan. 

The universal calamity, which was the 
World War, was not the outgrowth of the 
race in armaments. It was the result of a 
development of international. feuds and bit- 
ternesses between the Slav and the German; 
between the Frenchman and the German; 
and, beyond all else, between the German 
and the Englishman. The foundation of 
international amity lies in the elimination 
of national feuds, and the greatest peril at 
the present hour in the Pacific arises from 
the fact that unmistakably there has been 
developing a sinister mistrust, and worse, 
between the Japanese and the Americans. 


III. DEFINITION 


At the outset of a discussion of the issues 
of the Washington Conference we are con- 
demned to seek definitions. Of the three 
points which Mr. Hughes has selected as 
the basis for his case only one is precise. 
The dissolution of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance requires no definition. It is pro- 
foundly different, however, when one under- 
takes to define the meaning of the “Open 
Door,” or the precise significance of the 
“Integrity of China.” We are confronted 
immediately with the interrogation: What 
is China? Until China is defined all else 
remains futile. Nor is this definition easy. 
For China to-day on the map is one thing 
and China in fact is another. And it is to 


the fact of China that the Conference must 
address itself. 

Therefore, in all the days immediately 
preceding the Conference there was in 
Washington a growing consideration of the 
question of what fact was to be accepted as 
China. On the map the Chinese empire 
extends from Siberia to Siam, but in fact 
not alone have British and French establish- 
ments acquired a color of legality by long- 
standing existence, but Japan, as a result of 
several successful wars, has taken root on 
the mainland of Asia in many places. Thus, 
if China is to be defined as a geographic 
unit, a discussion of the integrity of China 
would raise the question of the. withdrawal 
of the British from Hongkong, of the Portu- 
guese from Macao, and of the French from 
their naval base at Kwangchau-wan. But 
obviously the United States in advocating 
the doctrine of the integrity of China has 
no purpose to question these acquisitions of 
a past already distant. 

Turning now to the question of Japan, 
we perceive that in this case also there are 
Japanese possessions, the title to which is as 
well established by continued occupation as 
British or French claims. It lies outside 
the realms of possibility that we should re- 
main silent in the matter of Hongkong and 
become vocal over the questions of Korea 
or Formosa. 

In practice, then, we are thrown back 
upon the questions of whether China means 
the eighteen provinces within the Great 
Wall, diminished by the foreign enclaves 
which I have cited, or includes Mongolia, 
Manchuria and Tibet, to which must be 
added the other questions raised by Shan- 
tung. 

Now, careful examination cf the situation 
has convinced the majority of Washington 
observers that, whatever may be the question 
of principle involved, unless the United 
States is prepared by armed intervention to 
assert that China includes not only the 
eighteen provinces, but everything from Si- 
beria to Siam, with the exception of the 
European holdings plus Formosa and Korea, 
there will have to be a frank recognition on 
our part of Japan’s claims in Manchuria and 
at least a long and difficult debate over the 
question of Shantung. The fact as to Man- 
churia is this; that Japan is there, that year 
after year, by patient, persistent effort, she 
has pushed her penetration westward, and 
that we are in the presence of an accom- 
plished fact. 
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Further. than this we are confronted by 
the national conviction of Japan that her 
existence, not merely as a great power but as 
an economic and industrial unit, depends 
upon her assured possession of access to and 
control of raw materials in Manchuria. 

I have talked with many Japanese who 
have come here to the Conference. I have 
found no single one, no matter how concilia- 
tory in spirit, no matter how frank in affirm- 
ing that Japan has made mistakes and gone 
too far, who has not quite frankly conceded 
that the question of Manchuria lies outside 
the realms of practical discussion; that Japan 
cannot and will not retire from there. 

More than this, if there has been a differ- 
ence of opinion in the matter of Shantung, 
at the moment when [ write this article, I 
am satisfied that the Japanese delegation is 
still unprepared to resign the control of the 
railway, which in itself constitutes mastery 
of the Shantung Peninsula. 

In sum, then, facing a condition and not 
a theory, it is clear, first, that China must 
be defined, and, second, unless China is de- 
fined as comprising the eighteen provinces, 
with possible limitation in Shantung, no pos- 
sible agreement can be reached. 


IV. THE INTEGRITY OF CHINA 


Assuming that China for purposes of the 
Conference and for international agreement 
shall be recognized as the space within the 
Great Wall, we pass now to the question 
of defining the doctrine of the integrity of 
China. But this, too, is not simple. One 
of the men who will play a commanding 
part in the Conference said to me recently: 
“For myself, although I have labored long 
and hard, I have not yet succeeded in ar- 
riving at a definition of the integrity of 
China, or for that matter of the principle 
of the Open Door.” ‘The difficulty lies here. 
China is itself torn by political disorder. 
There is not one government, but two. To 
political chaos there is added necessarily 
financial anarchy. Conceding to all three 
Great Powers complete good faith, accept- 
ing as possible a_ self-denying ordinance 
signed by all three to seek no territorial ag- 
grandizement within the China of our defi- 
nition, we shall still get nowhere with our 


present policy unless something is done to 


restore China itself. 

To take the case of Japan alone, facing 
frankly the fact that the Japanese policy has 
been one of selfish aggression, although no 
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more than a too faithful imitation of the 
Great Powers of Europe, it is no less true 
that Japan has legitimate grievances and 
considerable financial claims. Nothing is 
more certain than that if anarchy continues 
in China there will be afforded to Japan 
unmistakably just reasons for interference. 
We who have lived in recent years with 
Mexico as a neighbor must appreciate what 
must be the temptations, what the domestic 
pressure must be upon a government whose 
citizens are being slaughtered, whose loans 
are being repudiated, whose property is 
being destroyed in a neighboring state. 

It will not do merely to define China. If 
China is to be preserved the United States, 
Japan and Great Britain will have to under- 
take definite responsibilities and obligations, 
financial at the outset, but not impossibly 
political in the end, to restore China. 

Between the Far Eastern question of 
to-day and the Near Eastern question which 
plunged Europe into chaos for a century, a 
chaos culminating in the World War, there 
are many sinister analogies. The root 
trouble in the Near East was the decay of 
Turkey. The slow but sure disintegration 
of the Turkish Empire inevitably led the 
great powers to pursue a selfish policy, to 
seek to profit by the decay, and mutual 
rivalry in the sharing of the spoils of the 
prospective corpse prevented any useful 
cooperation in restoring or preserving the 
“Sick Man of Europe.” Therefore, to de- 
fine a policy embodying the principle of the 
integrity of China involves the adopting of 
a policy which leads straight to an associa- 
tion of nations and to the undertaking of 
various commitments. 


V. THE “OPEN Door” DOCTRINE 


I shall not linger long over a discussion 
or a definition of the doctrine of the Open 
Door. Obviously the Open Door, like the 
integrity of China, is a principle contingent 
upon a fact. If a house is flat the Open 
Door is an unimportant detail, and the fact 
of China to-day is that the house is flat and 
the doctrine itself can have no vitality until 
the structure itself is restored. 

Everyone understands what Mr. Hughes 
means when he talks about the Open Door. 
Everyone understands that it means equal 
opportunity; that it means no special privi- 
leges assured by political blackmail, special 
privileges of the sort which have been the 
unbroken rule hitherto in China. 


- 
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It means that the railways shall not be 
allocated to various nations, constructed 
from materials drawn alone from the coun- 
try possessed of the special privilege and 
operated to advance the selfish interest of 
that nation. But, to arrive at such a situa- 
tion as this principle requires, one must nec- 
essarily achieve a general liquidation. There 
are special privileges. Even before the 
Chinese house tumbled, the Open Door was 
a memory, not a living principle. 

I am not undertaking to say here thai it 
is the duty of the United States in associa- 
tion with Great Britain and Japan and 
France to undertake the gigantic task of 
rebuilding China. It is a policy as remote 
from our traditions as that which Mr. Wil- 
son advocated in portions of the League of 
Nations covenant. 

But it must be apparent that in Asia, as 
in Europe, the United States cannot advo- 
cate a policy involving the acceptance of its 
views by other countries without under- 
taking specific obligations and running un- 
mistakable risks. “Iwo policies are possible, 
but they are mutually exclusive. We can 
limit our activities in the Far East to the 
protection of the lives and the property of 
our nationals. We can pursue the policy 
of isolation which has been our traditional 
policy in the matter of Europe. But this 
precludes us from undertaking to establish 
the integrity of China or to maintain the 
Open Door. 

On the other hand, we may enter an as- 
sociation of the interested nations under con- 
ditions, many of which we can lay down, 
and the first of which is mutual self-denial 
of all political advantages. ‘The purpose of 
this association will be the regeneration of 
China, with the obvious consequence that 
if once China can be restored, even to a 
degree of unity and health, most of the pres- 
ent dangers in the Far Eastern question will 
be limited if not removed. But here in 
Washington, as yesterday in Paris, our policy 
calls either for isolation or participation. 
Isolation means the renunciation of any 
claim to impose principles or to regulate con- 
ditions. Participation means exactly what 
it means in the ordinary business world, 
where men who take stock in an enterprise 
assume liabilities in the hope of sharing in 
profits. 

Led on by an idealistic vision of the moral 
mission of his country, Mr. Wilson com- 
mitted the United States to European en- 
tanglements as a necessary condition to the 


fulfilment of the mission. If Mr. Hughes, 
in the pursuit of materialistic interests 
which are not lacking in their own color of 
idealism, desires to reach any useful end, 
he too must incur obligations and _ responsi- 
bilities. 


VI. THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE 


We come now to the question of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It requires no 
definition, as I have said, but it is far from 
being simple, as many believe. ‘The fact is 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has been 
a partnership in which the British profits 
have been enormous. I do not think it is 
too much to say that on the whole the great 
gain up to date has been British. 

Originally constructed to meet the Rus- 
sian menace, which was then the dominant 
factor in the Far East, it was continued 
when Germany became the threat to British 
security. As a consequence of this Alliance 
Great Britain was able to remove her first- 
line units from the Pacific to the North Sea 
and confront Germany. In the course of 
the World War Japanese fleets swept the 
Pacific of German raiders, patrolled the sea 
lanes vital to British trade, and even con- 
tributed useful naval assistance in the Med- 
iterranean. 

To-day the British have no interest which 
would be advantaged by the continuance of 
the Alliance. There is political pressure in 
many parts of the Empire insisting upon the 
dissolution of the Alliance as an obstacle to 
Anglo-American friendship. British inter- 
ests unmistakably would be best served 
to-day by the denunciation of the Treaty of 
Alliance, provided there were only an hon- 
crable method of accomplishing this result. 

Unhappily, the honorable method is not 
discoverable. British prestige and British 
self-respect would suffer incaiculable injury 
it at the behest of a third power, and in 
pursuit of selfish interests alone, Great 
Britain should now divorce a partner who 
on the whole has served her well, even if 
Japanese policy in recent years has done 
violence to the spirit of the compact, with 
infinite profit to Japan. 

In this situation the British policy is clear. 
Lloyd George has frankly suggested that 
there should be substituted for the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance an Anglo-American -Japa- 
nese Association in the Pacific. Even in 
Japan there is no longer any illusion as 
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to the real value of the British Alliance. 
Tokio perceives as clearly as London or 
Washington that in a conflict between Japan 
and the United States, Great Britain would 
be at the least neutral, and in all human 
probability an ally of the United States be- 
fore the conflict had continued long. To be 
thrown off violently and publicly by Britain 
would be an injury to Japanese prestige and 
pride which would be resented forever. On 
the other hand, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that there would be any considerable 
Japanese hostility to a translation of the 
Dual Alliance into a Tripartite Association. 

So far as I have been able to find in dis- 
cussion with many Englishmen, this is the 
limit of present possibility. Ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of a hundred would prefer 
an American to a Japanese Alliance. Most 
Englishmen I meet are profoundly disturbed 
that an Alliance, which for them has no 
longer any material interest, but represents 
only a moral obligation, should stand in the 
way of Anglo-American friendship. But 
these same Englishmen, with few exceptions, 
feel that an immediate and forcible denun- 
ciation of the Japanese Treaty lies outside 
the realms of possibility. 


VII. ISOLATION OR PARTICIPATION 


Turning now to the general subject of 
the Conference at the moment when it 
opens, it seems to me that there is one fact 
which must be recognized beyond all others, 
and it is this: The United States has now 
to choose between some form of association 
of nations in the Pacific, not for the preser- 
vation of the status quo, but for the crea- 
tion of conditions which will prove viable 
henceforth, and a renunciation of so much 
ot its policy as undertakes to impose its 
principles upon the other interested nations. 

Mr. Hughes is to-day much in the posi- 
tion in which Mr. Wilson found himself at 
Paris, He has proposed certain abstract prin- 
ciples. He has presented certain “points” 
which are analogous to those of Mr. Wilson 
at Paris. He finds himself now in the posi- 
tion of Canning a hundred years ago, when 
that British statesman proposed certain 
abstract principles with respect to Greece, 
then struggling for independence, and en- 
countered from the Russian statesman, 
Nesselrode, this answer: ‘Our attention is 
directed at certain principles. We invite 
attention to the consequences of these prin- 
ciples.” 
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Three years ago the United States in 
Paris advocated certain principles. Con- 
fronted by the consequences of these princi- 
ples Mr. Wilson made certain foreign com- 
mitments and the United States rejected the 
Treaty of Versailles. To-day, Mr. Hughes 
has again proposed certain principles. He 
is confronted with obvious consequences. 
The first of these is war with Japan if he 
undertakes to maintain the assumption that 
China extends from Siberia to Siam and 
thus excludes the Japanese accomplished 
fact in Manchuria. He is confronted with 
the fact that the doctrine of the Open Door 
and the principle of the integrity of China 
are meaningless until such time as the United 
States, in association with Japan and Great 
Britain, and with obvious risks and respon- 
sibilities, is prepared to associate in the res- 
toration of the Chinese fact. Finally, he is 
faced with the British declaration, reluctant, 
unwilling, but unmistakable, that the only 
way to eliminate the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance is not and cannot be through an insis- 
tence that it be denounced by Great Britain, 
but by the substitution for this Alliance 
of some form of association of the Pacific 
powers. 


VIII. THE Hope 


Shall one be pessimistic as to the out- 
come of the Washington Conference? No! 
There are many reasons for optimism, al- 
though there is no excuse for blinking the 
obstacles and the dangers. 

If the people of the United States, and 
in a measure the people of the world, are 
blind to the difficulties in the pathway of 
their representatives; if they are looking for 
quick issues and idealistic solutions where 
only practical adjustments are possible; if 
they are hoping for far-reaching results 
when the best possible must necessarily be 
restricted, they are at least supremely right 
in their instinct. 

And this instinct is that the statesmanship 
of the world is on trial and that what may 
emerge from this trial is a new contribution 
to the cause of international amity; a little 
reduction in the feuds, jealousies and as- 
pirations which separate the peoples of this 
planet. 

Looking at the international situation at 
the present hour, it is clear that we have 
escaped political and financial bankruptcy 
as a consequence of the World War by only 
the narrowest margin. It is plain that the 
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work of reconstruction has hardly begun; 
that what little has been accomplished can 
be overturned in a night, and that beyond 
all else what is needed is that enormous gain 
for universal confidence, which would result 
from the spectacle of most of the great 
powers of the world meeting in friendly 
conversation and parting over an agreement 
which evidences an improvement in their 
mutual relations. I have told my readers 
over and over- again that viewed at close 
range this Conference is a conference to 
deal primarily with the Asiatic problem and 
only secondarily with the question of the 
limitation of armaments. And this is true. 
But in the larger view the Washington Con- 
ference is a peace conference before all else. 
The commissions of the statesmen who come 
here, the commissions of the American 
statesmen who receive them, so far as these 
commissions flow from the peoples of these 
countries, were issued not as licenses to 
pursue abstract principles, or even concrete 
policies, but to procure for the millions still 
suffering as a consequence of the last war 
some relief from the immediate burdens due 
to military expenditures, and some assurance 
of a diminution of the dangers of new ex- 
penditures and new sufferings in the future. 

To achieve this, after all, must be the ob- 
ject of the Washington Conference. To reach 
this end there must be an expansion of inter- 
national confidence and a tremendous re- 
duction in international suspicion. Every 
indication that I have seen at Washington 
leads me to believe that the British and the 
Japanese have come here prepared to make 
concessions and prepared to work loyally in 
the cause of international appeasement. ‘The 
same is true of the French and the Italians, 
although both are less vitally affected. I 
do not believe that British policy, even if it 
were conducted by the most cynical of states- 
men—and it is not—would dream of incur- 
ring all the risks that would have to be in- 
curred to deceive or delude the United 
States or advantage Great Britain at our 
expense. 

I am satisfied that whatever determina- 
tion the Japanese may have to defend cer- 
tein rights which the world may regard as 
wrongs, certain interests which to Japan 
seem a matter of life or death, in the larger 
view all thoughtful Japanese look upon the 
possibility of conflict with the United States 
with undisguised horror and have come here 
prepared to make many, many sacrifices in 
the hope of avoiding a clash. 


Moreover—and I think my American 
readers should appreciate this fact—the dom- 
inant hope in the minds of the Europeans 
who come here is that they may carry back 
to shaken and stricken Europe some promise 
of a new period, some confidence that we 
are rounding the corner and a nightmare of 
more than seven years of war, and a peace 
which has been in so many respects so much 
of a mockery, is coming to an end. 


IX. JAPAN, BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


I have devoted so much attention to the 
broader aspects of the questions before the 
Conference that I can deal only very briefly 
with three late and important news develop- 
ments: First, the Japanese naval policy as 
outlined by Baron Kato; second, the British 
decision to establish a sea base at Singapore; 
and third, the French policy with respect to 
the Conference as indicated by M. Briand 
on his arrival. 

Taking up first the question of Japanese 
policy, readers of the daily newspapers will 
recall that very soon after the arrival of the 
Japanese delegation, and in denial of a news 
story asserting that Japan’s attitude toward 
naval limitation was obscure, Baron Kato 
made a sensational public statement. ‘This 
statement, in fact, not only outlined Japan’s 
purpose on this point, but took even the in- 
formed by surprise. 

In substance, the Baron declared that, so 
far from being unwilling to agree to a modi- 
fication of the so-called ‘8 and 8 program,” 
Japan was prepared not alone to limit future 
construction, but to reduce this program al- 
ready in process of building, provided, of 
course, that similar concessions were made 
by Britain and the United States. 

Now, I venture to suggest that in all prob- 
ability we see here the first authentic sign 
of Japanese purpose. The Washington 
Conference, in the minds of the mass of 
the American people, was called for the pur- 
pose of achieving a measure of disarmament 
in the world. The Far Eastern question re- 
mains obscure, puzzling and unattractive. 
My judgment is that the Japanese have re- 
vealed a purpose to meet these American ex- 
pectations, which are most general, to make 
their concessions in the matter of naval arma- 
ment, and so far as possible to postpone and 
even to prevent any large effort to settle 
Pacific questions by drastic regulations, 

In a word, it seems to me that the Japa- 
nese are undertaking to counter the effort 
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on the part of the British and Americans to 
transform what was originally regarded as 
a Conference for the limitation of armaments 
into a Far Eastern debate, by playing up the 
popular conception and by bringing the 
armament issue to the fore. To sum up 
very briefly, I should guess Japanese policy 
in the Conference will be directed to the 
limitation of armaments, not to a regulation 
of the Pacific, and that Baron Kato’s first 
gesture was a shrewd appeal to popular 
sentiment. 

Turning, now, to the British proposal to 
establish a naval base at Singapore, I think 
it is interesting to recall first of all the 
comment of a very well-informed Japanese 
journalist, who told me that the news of 
this British decision was received by wire- 
less when the Japanese delegation was cross- 
ing the Pacific and with the message in his 
hand he went to one of the Japanese naval 
authorities and said, “Is this a threat to us?” 
and the answer was, “It may be interpreted 
as such,” 

My British friends, when asked about this 
movement, say pleasantly that the climate of 
Singapore is so attractive that it is natural 
to send a fleet there now that the German 
menace in the North Sea is laid. Since the 
climate of Singapore is notorious, the British 
comment is significant. 

My judgment is that there will come forth 
from this Conference a declaration of British 
policy which will recall in substance the 
words of Sir Edward Grey at the moment 
when France appealed to him in the last 
days of July, 1914, for some guarantee in 
case of naval attack by Germany. His his- 
toric utterance in the House thereafter will 
be recalled. It was in substance that if a 
German fleet came through the Channel in- 
tending to attack French ports or commerce, 
the British fleet would intervene. My con- 
viction is that when the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance becomes a subject of discussion 
there will come from the British a frank 
declaration that notwithstanding any Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance that may exist, any attack 
upon the American establishments in the 
Philippines or in Guam will be viewed as a 
casus belli by the British. 

The thing that Americans must remember 
is that the Philippines are indefensible until 
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such time as the United States constructs 
some great sea base at Guam at enormous 
expense. Further than this, the construction 
of such a base would inevitably be regarded 
by Japan as a threat. On the other hand, 
such an undertaking by Britain might tend 
to calm naval apprehensions and reconcile 
American naval men to a policy which looks 
te renouncing a great naval base at Guam as 
the only means of making the Philippines 
secure. And this obviously would be a 
step toward the removal of mutual distrust 
between American and Japanese naval 
authorities. 

Last of all, I come to the question of the 
French attitude at Washington as expressed 
by the Prime Minister, M. Briand, and by 
the distinguished French statesmen and 
journalists who have come with him. 

Despite all that has been said to the con- 
trary, I am satisfied that French policy will 
not go beyond the explanation to the Ameri- 
can people of the French military situation 
as it is adjusted to the political conditions 
of Europe, and a demonstration of the fact 
that France has gone, or is ready to go, as 
far as she can safely go in the matter of 
limitation of land armaments, having regard 
to her own security, unless Great Britain 
and the United States are prepared to under- 
take that guarantee which was the Anglo- 
French-American treaty of assurance negoti- 
ated at Paris but never ratified by the United 
States Senate. 

On the other hand, I do not believe that 
M. Briand will make any serious effort to 
obtain the ratification of this treaty, provided 
pressure is not exerted upon France to re- 
duce her own military establishment. Nor 
do I think that there is any large intention on 
the part of the American representatives 
further to complicate the already tangled 
situation by any effort to deal at large with 
the question of military forces. 

If I may say a final word to my readers, 
it is this: that the most hopeful thing I see 
in the Washington Conference is that it may 
easily prove the first of a long series of inter- 
national gatherings, each beginning at the 
point where the other left off, and each gain- 
ing by the accession of mutual confidence 
and good-will created by the previous inter- 
national gathering. 














JAPAN AND HER VITAL 
NECESSITIES 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


[The author of the following article is one of the ablest of Japanese publicists, and we are glad 
to afford opportunity for a fresh statement, coming directly from a Japanese pen, of the economic 
problems with which our neighbor across the Pacific is confronted—TuHE Epiror] 


NCE every little while philanthropic, 

but more or less self-styled, authorities 
on the Far East come out with the comfort- 
ing statement that Japan is not overcrowded, 
that she has much land at home which can 
be developed for productive purposes, that 
she is holding up the population problem be- 
fore the world merely or mainly to keep alive 
an issue to be utilized as a trump card in 
the game of diplomacy. 

In a widely circulated “Report on Cali- 
fornia and the Oriental,” the California 
Board of Control, for instance, tells us that 
Hokkaido, the northern island of Japan, is 
“hardly populated.” Yet Hokkaido sup- 
ports 2,379,097 people on an area of 30,502 
square miles. ‘This makes a density of 77.9 
per square mile. California, on the other 
hand, has only 22 persons to the square mile, 
55 less than the density of Hokkaido, which 
the Board of Control describes as “hardly 
populated”! 

Area, Population, and Agriculture 

This is but one example of numerous fan- 
tastic statements made by so-called authori- 
ties on Japan. To such gentlemen I would 
submit the following table, showing the area 
and population of four main islands which 
constitute Japan proper: 


Population 
per 
Population Square 
Area (1920) Mile 
Mainland ...... 87,426 42,822,773 489.7 
Shikoku ........ 7,083 3,065,925 432.9 
Baushiti......<...+ 15,703 7,593,345 4383.5 
Hokkaido ....... 30,502 2,379,097 77.9 


The average density of population in 
Japan is 396.2 per square mile. If we leave 
Hokkaido out of consideration, the density 
increases to +85.2. Compare this with cor- 
responding figures for other countries. Bel- 
gium, with its 659 inhabitants to the square 
mile, is the most thickly populated country. 
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Holland, with 474 per square mile, and 
England, with 370, come next, followed by 
Italy’s 316 and France’s 193. But the Eu- 
1opean countries, whose density at home is 
greater than that of Japan, have each ac- 
quired extensive colonies, which either afford 
room for immigration or store :bundant re- 
sources. Germany, which clamored for a 
“place in the sun,” in spite of her absolute 
freedom of emigration, had in 1915 a density 
of some 310 per square mile. China, includ- 
ing her outlying territories, has only 70 peo- 
ple to the square mile. 

Figures for Japanese population and area, 
though significant in themselves, do not tell 
the real story of Japan’s predicament. A 
true appraisal of this phase of the Japanese 
question must of necessity take into consid- 
eration these three factors: (1) Japan has 
no colony where she may send her surplus 
population or where ‘she can find sufficient 
raw material for her industries; (2) the 
Japanese are, by the united efforts of the 
Western nations, forbidden to migrate to 
any of the countries where the best opportu- 
nities await honest workers; (3) the topog- 
raphy of Japan is such that only a very small 
percentage of her area is adapted to farming. 

The first two factors need not be discussed 
here. But the third calls for elucidation. 

Japan consists of volcanic ranges and is 
torn by high mountains. ‘The consequence 
is that the major part of the country is 
neither tillable nor habitable. Because of this 
condition, actual density of population is 
much greater than average density. Ac- 
cording to the Japanese Government, the 
land area of Japan is classified as follows: 


Per Cent. 
Agricultural land...................00- 35.00 
Residential land ..................000- 2.58 
Meadows and pastures................. 8.79 
NMOUNGAIIG rr e2d oe Sia gicseides! Brdacee Sai rare 52.86 
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THE JAPANESE DELEGATION TO THE CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


(At the left of the group is Baron Kijuro Shidehara, Japan’s ambassador at Washington, 
i At the right is the head of the delegation, 


Tomosaburo Kato, Minister of Marine. 
president of the Japanese House of Peers) 


Driven by necessity, the Japanese have 
been cultivating their lands so intensively 
that the law of diminishing return has long 
since begun to assert itself. Even the most 
painstaking application of fertilizing process 
cannot stay the operation of this natural law. 
To-day the soil of Japan is no longer capable 
of feeding its own population. Alarmed by 
this condition, the Japanese Government a 
few years ago conducted an_ investigation 
into the possibility or impossibility of extend- 
ing the area of farming land. The result of 
this investigation was disappointing. In a 
word, the country offers no new land that 
can be opened for farming purposes. 

We have seen that Japan’s agricultural 
land amounts to 25 per cent. of total area. 
Compare this with the percentage of farming 
lands in other countries. Great Britain has 
77.20 per cent. ; Italy, 75.25; France, 69.35; 
Germany, 64.84; and the United States, 46. 
In Japan average agricultural land per capita 
is less than a quarter of an acre. In the 
United States it is five and one-half acres. 
Japan’s per capita acreage must proportion- 
ately decrease with the increase of her popu- 
lation, because she has practically no land 
that can be reclaimed or developed. 

When Commodore Perry knocked at 
Japan’s door half a century ago, he did not 
know that he was disturbing a nest of hor- 
nets. Before Japan opened her doors to for- 
cign intercourse, her population had remained 
almost stationary. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the Japanese popu- 
lation neither increased nor decreased to any 
appreciable extent. In 1621 it numbered 


In the center is Admiral 
Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, 


some 25,621,000. In 1850 this increased to 
27,000,000; that is, an increase of only 
1,379,000 in 230 years. But in 1854 the 
American commodore persuaded Japan to 
open her doors to foreign intercourse, and 
subsequent increase of the Japanese popula- 
tion has been phenomenal. The foreign pres- 
sure and competition which followed the 
opening of the country awakened the virility 
which had been dormant under a stagnating 
influence of a rigid feudal system, and in- 
fused new vigor into the life of a nation 
which had remained a hermit. 

From 1870 to 1920 the decennial increase 
of the Japanese population is as follows: 


Decennial 
Year Number Increase 
BOR 5 aera es 33,110,796 3,012,954 
tt ae ars 36,358,955 3,248,159 
Was ancaxci’ 40,718,677 3,359,722 
BRU. eecckoaas 45,446,369 4,727,692 
10) ) Sec 51,753,934 6,307,565 
BRU eve nce weds 55,961,140 4,207,206 


It is interesting to note that the increase 
in the decade just past is smaller by 2,100,- 
000 than the increase in the preceding decade. 
Modern civilization, with its high cost of 
living, its industrialism, its higher education, 
seems to be operating, even in Japan, to 
check the growth of population. It is quite 
likely that the succeeding decade will wit- 
ness even a greater fall in the rate of in- 
crease. Accepting this soothing theory, the 
fact nevertheless remains that Japan is al- 
ready overcrowded, and that her soil has 
long been contending with the stern law of 
diminishing return. 
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Japanese are not allowed to 
own Manchurian land. Up 
Sar to 1915, even leasehold was 
A /SLawod denied them. Under the 
present status of China’s for- 
eign relations, foreigners are 
not allowed the freedom of 
residence and trade in the 
interior. 

Furthermore, in Korea, 
Formosa, and China the 
Japanese must compete with 
peoples whose standard of 
living and wages is much 
lower than their own. This 
competition is perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to Japanese 
emigration to those coun- 
tries. The same obstacle will 
be encountered in Shantung 
and in all parts of China. 

Is it any wonder that, in 
spite of the late Marquis 
Komura’s policy to divert 
Japanese emigration from 
America to the continent of 
Asia, only a small number of 
Japanese have emigrated in 
that direction? It is just as 
well that the Japanese have 
not and will not go to China 








THE JAPANESE EMPIRE, IN ITS RELATION TO THE MAINLAND OF ASIA 


or Korea in large numbers, 


(Until the treaty of peace with China, in 1895, = nae gad Empire com- for large Japanese immigra- 
prised only the four principal islands of Honshiu, Hokkaido, Shikoku, and ; : * 
Kiushiu, together with a hundred-odd small islands. Formosa was ceded by tion 7" the already crowded 
China in 1895; Port Arthur and the southern half of Sakhalin Island were countries will not fail to cre- 


ceded by Russia in 1905; Korea was annexed by Japan in 1910; and Kiau- 


chau was seized from German occupation in 1914) 


To the uninformed, Korea, Formosa, and 
South Manchuria may seem to offer a solu- 
tion to the population question of Japan. But 
the Japanese cannot emigrate to those terri- 
tories in large numbers—not because they 
are too fastidious about climate and food, but 
because there is not much room for them 
there. Korea, with an area of 84,738 square 
miles, has 17,284,000 people, making a den- 
sity of 203.9 per square mile. Formosa, 
13,944 square miles in area, has a population 
of 5,654,398, or 405.5 to the square mile. 
South Manchuria has an area of some 91,000 
square miles, but it is almost as thickly popu- 
lated as Korea. Moreover, except for the 
leased territory of Kwantung, South Man- 
churia is not under Japanese control. 


Expansion in Asia 


Outside the very narrow strip of land 
along the South Manchuria railway, the 


ate friction and disturbance 
worse than in California. 

When the Japanese speak of the necessity 
of Japanese expansion in the eastern section 
of the Asian continent, they do not neces- 
sarily mean mass emigration of their compa- 
triots in that direction. Rather they mean 
that they must have free access to the re- 
sources which are in store in Siberia, Man- 
churia, and China. They mean that they 
must have the privilege to obtain raw ma- 
terials to feed their mills and factories. They 
mean that Japan must be allowed to exploit 
mineral resources slumbering beneath the 
plains and hills of the yet sparsely populated 
and undeveloped countries of Eastern Asia. 
They mean that Japanese capital, rather than 
Japanese labor, should be permitted to de- 
velop agricultural and other resources in 
those countries. If Japan goes to those 
countries it will be not with labor, but with 
capital, developing their resources and giving 
employment to native laborers. 
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The reason for this Japanese desire is ob- 
vious. Japan is suffering as much from the 
dearth of raw material as from overpopula- 
tion and shortage of land. She has accepted 
the inevitable, and is reconciled to the fact 
that neither America nor Australia, neither 
Korea nor China, is available as an outlet 
for her population. But she cannot, as no 
nation can, reconcile herself to the fate of 
self-extinction. 

Japan sees the only alternative of self- 
extinction in the attainment of her aspira- 
tion to be a great industrial and trading na- 
tion. But here again Japan faces a great 
difficulty in the lack of raw materials, and 
especially three essentials of modern indus- 
try—iron, coal, and oil. In the matter of 
the supply of raw materials Japan is perhaps 
the poorest of the industrial nations of to- 
day. Unless she finds unhindered access to 
such materials in countries not too far from 
home, she will ultimately decline, or even 
perish, from stagnation and inanition. 

Herein lies the raison d’étre for Japan’s 
impelling desire for economic advance in 
Siberia or Mongolia, in Manchuria or Shan- 
tung. In those countries she sees iron and 
coal, though she has not yet found oil any- 
where. 


The Situation in Shantung 


With this point in view, let us turn our 
attention to Shantung. It is not political 
domination that Japan 
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Secondly, Japan does. not seek to establish 
an exclusive, or even internationai, settle- 
ment in Tsingtao, the capital of the leased 
territory, but will place the whole territory 
under Chinese administration, though for the 
present the usual exterritorial rights will 
have to be recognized for all foreigners re- 
siding there. In return Japan asks China to 
cpen the whole leased territory to foreign 
trade. 

Thirdly, Japan wants the Shantung rail- 
way (Kiauchau-Tsinan), only 245 miles 
long, together with mines appurtenant there- 
to, to be worked as a joint enterprise in 
which Japanese and Chinese capital will be 
equally or equitably represented. 

Fourthly, Japan gives up, in favor of the 
International Financial Consortium (in 
which America figures most prominently), 
privileges she had obtained for the construc- 
tion of three new lines, namely, the Tsinan- 
Shunteh line, 160 miles; the Kaomi-Shuchou 
line, 220 miles; and the Weichien-Yentai 
(or Chefoo) line, 150 miles. 

Fifthly, Japan renounces all preferential 
rights, formerly enjoyed by Germany and 
transferred to Japan by the Versailles 
Treaty, with regard to the employment of 
foreigners and foreign capital and material. 

Sixthly, Japan will withdraw her troops, 
now only 4000, guarding the Kiauchau- 
Tsinan railway, the moment China is ready 
to place her own guards along the line. 





is trying to attain in 
Shantung. Her only de- 
sire is to enjoy the privi- 
lege of utilizing some of 
the natural resources of 
Shantung, which under 
Chinese control, will re- 
main unexploited or may 
be given over to some 
other money-lender. But 
is Japan grabbing so 
vast concessions in Shan- 
tung as to justify the 
hue and cry raised in 
some quarters against 
her? Let us see. 
Outstanding facts con- 
cerning Japan’s position 
in Shantung are simple 
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and clear. 
First, the leased terri- 





THE PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG, CHINA 





tory of Kiauchau, 200 

square miles in area, will 

be returned to China. 
Dec.—4 


(According to Japan’s proposal, the Tsingtao-Tsinan Railway and the two mines 
marked on the map are to be operated by a Chino-Japanese joint corporation. 
The projected Weihsien-Chefoo, Tsinan-Shunteh, and Kaomi-Suchoufu railways, 
for which Japan has a financing contract, will be turned over to the inter- 
national consortium) 
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Seventhly, the Tsingtao Customs House 
will become an integral part of the Mari- 
time Customs system of China. 

Eighthly, Japan will hand over to China 
all public property used for administrative 
purposes within the leased territory. 

These eight propositions, presented to 
China by Japan on September 7, 1921, re- 
veal Japan’s true intention in Shantung, 
which is essentially economic. She is ready 
to give up many, almost all, of the rights 
formerly enjoyed by Germany. She has re- 
nounced much of the advantage that was 
given her in the Versailles Treaty. If 
China decides to accept these proposals made 
by Japan, the Shantung question will be 
settled at once. 

True, according to these Japanese pro- 
posals, China does not get everything she 
wants. But none of the property and rights 
Japan proposes to restore to China was taken 
from China. All were taken from Ger- 
many. Japan expelled Germany from Shan- 
tung at a cost of 2000 killed and wounded, 
as well as $15,000,000, when China, torn 
by internal discord, had neither the will nor 
ability to dislodge the Germans. ‘The total 
expenditure of the Japanese army and navy 
in the Great War was $462,000,000. 

Had any European power instead of 
Japan taken Kiau-chau and the Shantung 
railway at such a considerable sacrifice, 
would it have offered to China even half of 
what Japan has offered? Japan retains 
nothing but a half share in the Kiauchau- 
Tsinan railway and the three mines belong- 
ing to the railway. Nothing else is left in 
her hands. She keeps no jurisdiction over 
Tsingtao or Kiau-chau. She gives up the 
preferential commercial rights which Ger- 
many enjoyed in Shantung, and to which 
Japan succeeded by virtue of the Versailles 
Treaty. This means that Shantung is no 
more a Japanese “sphere of influence” than 
Mexico is an American sphere of influence. 

Remember that Shantung has an area of 
55,970 square miles. In such a large prov- 
ince, a railway, only 245 miles in length, and 
two coal mines and an iron mine, all: held 
jointly by China and Japan, cannot possibly 
be regarded as a ““menace.’’ Even under the 
present Japanese management, these railroads 


and mines employ 7315 Chinese officials and 
laborers as against 2126 Japanese. ‘The 
native population of Shantung numbers 
25,810,000, against which only 22,000 are 
Japanese. This Japanese population, small 
as it is, will become considerably smaller 
when the Japanese troops along the railway 
are replaced by Chinese soldiers, because 
many of the Japanese civilians now living in 
Tsingtao, Tsinan, and other cities on the 
railway are tradesmen of small means who 
have followed in the train of the soldiers. 
When the soldiers withdraw these traders 
will also return home. 


Japan’s Motives Economic, Not Militaristic 


We have shown that Japan’s motive for 
expansion on the Asian continent is economic. 
No one denies that Japan has her military 
faction, and that the militarists have com- 
mitted blunders in Siberia, in Korea, in 
Manchuria. But I do not believe that the 
impelling force behind Japanese desire for 
expansion is militarism. That force is eco- 
nomic in nature, and finds its source in the 
fear of starvation which stares the sixty mil- 
lions of Nippon in the face. 

In his historic war message of April 2, 
1917, President Wilson said: 


Only a peace between equals can last. Only 
a peace the very principle of which is equality 
and a common participation in a common benefit. 

. Equality of territory or of resources there 
of course cannot be; nor any other sort of equality 
not gained in the ordinary peaceful and legiti- 
mate development of the peoples themselves. But 
no one asks or expects anything more than an 
equality of rights. 


With Mr. Wilson, Japan recognizes the 
impossibility, at least under the present order 
of the world, of establishing ‘equality of ter- 
ritory or of resources” among the various 
nations. She asks for no other kind of 
equality than that which can be gained “in 
the ordinary peaceful and legitimate develop- 
ment of the peoples themselves.” 

At the same time Japan would do well to 
mend some of her ways in dealing with her 
neighbors on the Asian continent. For 
Japan’s claim for “equality of rights” implies 
obligation to observe the same principle on 
her own part. 














YOUNG JAPAN AT SCHOOL 


BY WELTHY HONSINGER 


[The author of this attractive sketch of ecertain phases of school life in Japan has had world- 


wide educational experience. 


For more than ten years she was at the head of an important school 


in China, and she has made careful investigations of school life and work in Japan, the Philip- 
pines, India, and elsewhere in the Orient—TuHeE Epiror] 


N less than two generations the Island 

Empire of Japan, with fifty million 
people, has provided schools and_ teachers 
enough for practically all its children—and 
the children are in the schools. It is true 
that there are not nearly enough high schools 
or intermediate schools for all who are now 
so eager for education. 


ninety-eight out of every hundred children 
of school age are in school is a triumph to 

their system, no matter what its faults. 
Japan and her lovers may boast of her Im- 
perial University, her many and _ efficient 
normal schools, her huge intermediate schools, 
so well equipped for serious work in every 
imaginable course; but to 





Especially is there a great 
lack of girls’ higher 
schools, for the founders 
of the system did not 
dream that the modest 
and speechless Japanese 
girls would want to pene- 
trate the realm of higher 
learning. However, for 
the children of Japan of 
compulsory school age, 
there is ample provision 
for a primary education 
of six years’ duration. 
The whole system has 
been perfectly worked 
out. The leaders of 
thought of to-morrow may 
be expected to come from 
the Imperial University, 
the goal of every ambi- 
tious student throughout 
the Empire. This uni- 
versity has just opened its 
doors to women students; 











one who knows the 
Orient and who knows 
that the only hope for 
Oriental peoples lies in 
the -education of the 
masses, the greatest joy is 
to be found in the thou- 
sands of primary schools 
of Japan. In the city, in 
the country, on out-of- 
the-way roads, and in tiny 
hamlets, always one finds 
a school full of children. 

Just outside of almost 
every school I saw was a 
large courtyard, and every 
morning at the sound of 
the bugle there came run- 
ning into it from the class- 
rooms hundreds of the 
happiest-looking boys and 
girls 1 have seen in any 
country. With trained 
teachers they had an in- 
vigorating half-hour of 








to be sure, the door is 
open only a crack; for al- 
though she may try the 
examinations of the university and 
them, she may not yet receive a degree. 

A glimpse into the faces of a thousand of 
those young men students, such as I had 
only a few months ago, gives much hope for 
the leaders of the new democratic Japan 
toward which her greatest patriots and deep- 
est thinkers are working. The great thing 
is that in Japan they are actually doing away 
with a class of illiterates, and the fact that 


pass 


A TYPICAL SCHOOLBOY OF JAPAN 


drills and romping games. 
The girls were on their 
side of the court and the 
boys on theirs. The girls’ cheeks were a 
deeper red than their skirts, which is the 
trademark of the Japanese schoolgirl. Other 
classes of girls were seated on the floor learn- 
ing to make Japanese clothes for all members 
of the family. From another building came 
the sound of boys’ voices chanting Buddhist 
prayers, preparing for some féte day at the 
temple near by. 

In all my visits to temples great and small 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN FROM THE COUNTRY ARRIVING IN THE CITY, ON A YEARLY VISIT TO INVESTIGATE AT FIRST 
HAND THE WONDERS OF A METROPOLIS 


on this last trip through Japan, I noted that 
I did not go into one without finding a class 
of boys or girls—sometimes an entire school 
—brought by their teachers; and once there, 
they listened to a lecture by a priest, on the 
temple, its history, and the significance of 
the teachings of the Buddhas represented 
there in wood or stone. 

Japan is making every effort to have all 
children of the Empire fare alike education- 
ally. I was fortunate to be in Japan to see 
how she tries to equalize opportunities be- 
tween the city child and the country child. 
I saw trains filled with children and tram- 
ways spilling over with eager, alert boys 
with their school bags, their little caps, and 
their military bearing. Stations seemed to 
be owned by the school children and their 
teacher chaperones. All over Japan it 
seemed to be “moving day” for schools; it 
was just that. For a whole week, the city 
child is taken into the country to study it, to 
see how rice is planted, to put his hand on a 
silkworm, to become acquainted with the 


trees, to walk and work one day with the 
farmer. 

The country child is taken to the bewilder- 
ing city. He sees the central telephone 
switchboards, perhaps in Tokio where four 
thousand girls are employed. He sees the 
electric signs, the modern buildings, the huge 
factories, and the movies! There is nothing 
that escapes the eager eyes of the country 
lad, and after that week is over his reading 
and study are living realities to him. Little 
by little, after each year’s visit, the city boy 
begins to understand the problems and the 
joys of the country boy. ‘The country boy 
understands better the city, and it soon loses 
the fascination with which distance and 
second-hand information had surrounded it. 

Japan’s boys and girls are in school, all of 
them. Her young men and her young wo- 
men are reading and are coming to know 
not only the world of the Japanese Empire 
but all the countries of the world, preparing 
for entrance into world citizenship which we 
all hope may some day be more than a name. 



































A PATRIOTIC CEREMONY AT LILIUOKALANI SCHOOL—NAMED FOR HAWAII’S LAST QUEEN 


EDUCATION AND RACE 


PROBLEMS 


BY RILEY 


IN HAWAITI 


H. ALLEN 


(Editor of the Honolulu “Star-Bulletin” ) 


[The present. article follows similar 


contributions on 


educational and racial problems in 


Porto Rico and the Philippines, published in the Review or Reviews for September and October 


respectively. But this article has added 


interest and timeliness, for it deals mainly with Hawaii’s 


race problem at the moment when the attention of the whole world is dirécted to the discussion of 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions, at Washington.—TuHeE Eprror| 


IX out of every ten children born in=the 
Territory of Hawaii are of Oriental 
parentage. 

Five out of every ten are of Japanese 
parentage. 

Of the 259,300 civilian population of the 
Hawaiian Islands, 114,879 (or 44 per cent.) 
are Japanese. 

Chinese number 22,378, Filipinos 23,071, 
and Koreans 5327, a total of 166,555, or 
approximately 64 per cent. 

The population of American’, British, 
German, and Russian blood numbers 37,409, 
or only 14.4 per cent., out of a total popu- 
lation (including 16,500 military and naval) 


of 275,884. 


There, in five sentences, is the story of 
Hawaii’s greatest problem. It is a problem 





1In this article, the terminology followed is that of 
the bureau of vital statistics, Territorial Board of Health, 
which in the use of the word ‘‘American’’ means white 
Americans or those of Anglo-Saxon ancestry. 


that affects every phase of life in this Ameri- 
can territory nearly midway between the 
Occident and the Orient. It is a problem 
social and economic, religious and educa- 
tional, cultural and political. 

This article aims to give to the readers of 
the Review OF REVIEWS a summary of edu- 
cational facts and problems in Hawaii; but 
because these facts and problems are chiefly 
an outgrowth of the racial situation, some 
further reference must be made to race immi- 
gration, amalgamation, and development. | 
shall first outline phases of the racial situa- 
tion which complicate immensely the course 
of all life as well as popular education in 
this outlying American territory, and then 
show to what an extraordinary extent edu- 
cation is making a broad highway to peaceful 
progress and an American citizenship which 
is unique under the American flag. 

Up to 1852, the population of Hawaii 
was relatively homogeneous, with the Ha- 
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waiian people in the great majority. A series 
of enterprises in “assisted immigration,” ex- 
tending from that date to the present time, 
brought about the remarkable change now 
evident. These enterprises cannot be de- 
tailed here. Sufficient to say that Americans, 
Scandinavians, Portuguese, Spanish, Rus- 
sians, Galicians, and other Europeans; 
Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, and Filipinos, 
Porto Ricans and several sorts of South Sea 
Islanders or Polynesians, have been taken to 
Hawaii in groups of varying size, for agri- 
cultural labor. 

Outside of the assisted immigration 
through government and the efforts of pri- 
vate industry, the most notable influx has 
been of Japanese laborers, who came in large 
numbers before the negotiation of the 
“gentlemen’s agreement,” attracted by high 
wages and assured living accommodations. 
News of the good living to be found in Ha- 
waii had spread rapidly in Japan after the 
earlier “assisted immigrants” had begun to 
prosper on the Hawaiian plantations. 

Latest estimates of Hawaii’s population 
(Territorial Board of Health Figures up to 
June 30, 1921) are as follows: 


American, British, German, Russian.... 37,409 
PINEBE. 6 acaisese asad casaddaalsdasmeds 22,378 
MBO. 5.4:5:).0.01019-00 02.6.0 wea mwadtossmercmsts 23,971 
cee 21,907 
BTVRUNO BE ois 6:5 Suse tecagnesnin ara drecsraeve ane sere 114,879 
EON sid ii.6 6.o,5978 ENA S irk re wamewds ered 5.327 
ASIANCTIAWENAN con. cccee ee ves caer va 6,499 
Caucasian-Hawalian ............0....00- 11,348 
TROTEIONIOBO: hoses 540 8 Sansa eae anwleeee wees 25,257 
POLO RIGAN 6. soc cag erodes ewes aces 5,491 
BORRION. ccgu cau.soesost doe sarees nadieasion te 848 
RETE ac adieah caus penn budun a saexures 570 


The figures above indicate a larger pro- 
portion of non-citizens than is really the 
case. Children of aliens born in Hawaii are 
American citizens. The Board of Health 
figures quoted show race-origin, not citizen- 
ship. Many of those listed as Chinese, 
Japanese, and Koreans are citizen-born chil- 
dren. Hawaiians of course are full-fledged 
American citizens, since Hawaii was annexed 
to the United States by its own volition, and 
its native population at once assumed com- 
plete citizenship. Immigrants of Latin blood 
are eligible to citizenship and have assimi- 
lated readily. 

There remains, however, a serious and to 
some minds an appalling proportion of Ori- 
entals, especially Japanese, ineligible to citi- 
zenship. ‘This ineligibility to citizenship is 
a factor in the problem which there is not 
space here to discuss, except to say that it 


inevitably adds to the difficulties of Hawaii, 
since it retards assimilation and must not in- 
frequently cause the Oriental to look on his 
residence in Hawaii as temporary, expecting 
some day to betake himself with his children 
back to his home country. 

It should be emphasized here that the pre- 
ponderance of non-American and non- 
Hawaiian blood in Hawaii’s population does 
not represent the result of Oriental or any 
other “invasion” in the true sense of that 
word. Even a casual study of Hawaii’s his- 
tory shows that the present situation has 
been brought about by two main causes— 
first, the needs of industrial Hawaii for 
manual labor; secondly, the development in 
Hawaii of a race tolerance perhaps nowhere 
else equaled. Not only were thousands of 
laborers imported from far lands, but, once 
here, they found such industrial and social 
opportunity for themselves and such citizen- 
ship opportunity for their children that they 
soon began rooting themselves deep into the 
life of the territory. 


Orientals Will Continue to Predominate 


Although Japanese immigration has been 
stopped (except for limited privileged 
classes) under the ‘“gentlemen’s agreement”’ 
effective in 1908, and although departures 
of Japanese from Hawaii now exceed arriv- 
als, no conceivable immigration of other 
races to Hawaii is likely to end the numerical 
preponderance of the Japanese. And it is 
wholly improbable that there will be any 
immigration from continental United States 
sufficient to offset the immense disproportion 
in Hawaii between alien and American 
bloods. 

We may assume that the racial-educational 
problems with which Hawaii is struggling 
will not be changed in general character by 
fresh blood from other countries. They are 
problems which must be solved by forces at 
work within the Territory. 

To add to the situation created by the 
great immigration of Orientals are their high 
birth-rate and low death-rate. For instance, 
Japanese births during the fiscal year 1920-21 
constituted about one-half the total births in 
the islands. Per thousand of Japanese, the 
birth-rate was 42.74, while the American- 
British-German-Russian group had a birth- 
rate of only 15.88—iess, by the way, than 
that of any other group. And _ Asiatic- 
Hawaiians led all groups in birth-rate with 
78.63 per thousand. It takes little figuring 
to show that with more than six births out 
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ELEVEN NATIONALITIES ARE HERE REPRESENTED, AT A PAGEANT ARRANGED LAST AUGUST FOR THE FIRS1 


PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, BY THE PUPILS OF KAIULANI SCHOOL. IN HONOLULU 


of every ten, Orientals are gaining in their 
degree of race preponderance; and, indeed, 
analysis of statistics collected by a federal 
school survey board two years ago shows how 
race preponderance could, if directed toward 
certain ends, be translated into political con- 
trol. It has already been pointed out that 
the children born in Hawaii of Japanese 
parents are citizens. By 1930 these citizen- 
born will comprise about 28 per cent. of the 
electorate and by 1940 about 47 per cent. 
Thenceforward, their numbers will double 
every 21 years. Between 1940 and 1950 the 
voters of Japanese blood will reach the point 
of numerical majority. 


Racial and Language Difficulties 


It is recognized everywhere in Hawaii 
that the greatest and gravest problem of the 
school systems, public and private, are those 
arising from the immense racial and lan- 
guage differences between the Caucasians 
and the Orientals, and the numerical su- 
periority of the latter. 

The federal school survey of Hawaii com- 
pleted in 1920 showed that of the children 
entering school at six or seven years of age, 
not more than 2 or 3 per cent. can speak the 
English language. Of those who are able 
to make themselves understood by the teach- 
er, the majority use a jargon peculiar to 
Hawali—a combination of Hawaiian, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Portuguese, and debased Eng- 
lish, as meaningless to the American just 
come from New York or San Francisco as 
would be the strange Chinook dialect of the 


Pacific Northwest, or the “pidgin” of the 
China coast. 

This is only one of many _ illustrations 
which could be used to show what tasks con- 
front popular education in Hawaii, from 
the standpoint of the teacher and the pupils. 

From the standpoint of the respective 
“White” and Oriental fathers and mothers, 
this difference in language, background, 
ideals, traditions, and social customs pre- 
sents serious problems also. 

For many years past the territorial pub- 
lic schools have been steadily filling with 
children of Oriental blood. As the propor- 
tion of Orientals in the islands rose higher 
and higher over that of Occidentals, the 
schools showed the effect. The federal 
school survey gave enrollment in the public 
and private schools as of June*30, 1919, as 
follows: 





Oriental and Asiatic Per Cent. 
SPERRINGHO 5 oe: a Se wisrateiei a ees aacte aaa are ese 40.6 
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Polynesians 
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Americans, British, Russians, Germans, ete. 5. 
Other nationalities 
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It is not because there are 
little Chinese or Japanese or 
Korean boys and girls in the 
public schools, It is because 
there are so many of them— 
such great numbers that in- 
evitably their jargon-Eng- 
lish, their inherited and often 
not exactly agreeable cus- 
toms, and their manners, in- 








JAPANESE FIJIAN 


SEVENTH ARE PORTUGUESE 
Enrollment for the current school year 


shows the following racial representation, in 
round numbers: 
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Private Schools for American Children 


The extent to which Americans are re- 
sorting to private schools is shown by the 
federal survey figures. American pupils in 
public schools were ?.08 per cent. of the 
total enrollment in al! schools, public and 
private. American pupils in private schools 
were 2.44 per cent. of this total public and 
private enrollment. The percentage this 
year is about the same. 

When it is considered that there are 42,500 
public-school pupils, and only 7500 private- 
school pupils, the fact that there are more 
Americans enrolled in the few private schools 
than in the many public schools is significant. 
American parents are unwilling to place 
their children in schools 


PORTUGUESE-HAWATIIAN 
FOUR-TENTHS OF HAWAII'S SCHOOL CHILDREN ARE JAPANESE. ONE- 


fluence American children as 
their fathers and mothers do 
not wish them influenced. 

“The problem is not qual- 
itative but quantitative,” says one of the 
school authorities of Hawaii. “Americans 
know that their impressionable children, 
literally surrounded throughout the school- 
day and at playtime by these swarms of 
Orientals, will unconsciously pick up and 
adopt Oriental manners and mannerisms. 
They know also that the Oriental children 
start with such a handicap in lack of the 
English language, as makes the progress of 
a whole school-class slow and labored, and 
the American child will be held back to the 
pace of the Oriental, who is studious indeed 
but toiling under a terrific weight of lack 
of English words and word-images to re- 
spond to the efforts of the teacher.” 

So it is that Americans are trankly let- 
ting the public schools “look after the Ori- 
entals” and are sending their children to the 
private schools—which have the right to 
restrict attendance as they. wish. 

It must not be supposed that this is a 
surrender to Orientalism without struggle 
or protest. The struggle and the protest 
are, in fact, beginning to increase in volume 
and vigor. Americans and other Caucasians 
who pay the great bulk of taxes used for 
school support are objecting more and more 
to the fact that while they stand most of the 
expense, it is the Oriental children who get 





overwhelmingly attended by 
the Asiatics. They will, if 
it is at all possible, send their 
children: to private schools, 
paying the high tuition and 
other fees, rather than place 
them in institutions where 


they will be submerged in 
the mass of children of aliens. 

Race prejudice is not the 
deciding factor in bringing 














parents to what is in many 
cases a reluctant conclusion. 
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the education. The Cau- 
casian pays double—first, 
to educate the children of 
Orientais in the public 
schools; secondly, to edu- 
cate his own children in the 
private schools. 

It has been said that the 
remedy for this is to send 
all Americans to public 
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schools and thus “Ameri- 
canize” them. But in the 
light of the small numbers 
of Americans (less than 5 
per cent. of the total enrollment) that course 
of procedure would be manifestly futile. 

In the main cities and towns, and 
especially in Honolulu, there is a growing 
agitation for setting aside certain public 
schools and a high school for “whites.” 
That such a course would meet with objec- 
tions from all except the “whites” (from 
Orientals as well as non-Orientals) is cer- 
tain. And it is a plan viewed with the 
greatest reluctance even by the “whites” 
who object to their present double expense 
for education. Hawaii has never drawn the 
color-line, in politics, business, education, or 
society. Controversies dangerous to the very 
peace of the islands might be stirred were 
the color issue to be raised in public-school 
education, 

The Board of Public Instruction recently 
attempted to meet the problem by setting 
aside a centrally located Honolulu school 
for children who could meet an unusual en- 
trance test in the English language, but this 
did not long halt the steady procession of 
tiny Japanese boys and girls into the school. 
My information is that a Japanese kinder- 
garten was almost immediately started in 
this section, in which English was empha- 
sized, and when the next school year opened, 


CHINESE-AMERICAN 
THE TWO CHILDREN AT THE LEFT EACH HAD AN AMERICAN PARENT 


HAWAIIAN-AMERICAN RUSSIAN 


the Japanese first-grade pupils (who had 
been specially trained in this kindergarten) 
easily passed the tests for entrance into the 
school which it had been hoped would, by 
an exclusion of little. Orientals, meet the 
demand for an “American school.” No one 
can blame the Japanese for this. Rather, 
they deserve credit for their immediate steps 
to prepare their children to meet higher en- 
trance tests. But the incident illustrates the 
problem before American parents as well as 
the school authorities. 

And it ought further to be said that care- 
ful studies by trained and unbiased observers 
indicate that the natural endowment of 
Orientals and Occidentals is about the same. 
It is the environment back of the Oriental 
that handicaps him in early school years and 
weighs down the entire school system. 


Foreign-Language Schools 


A powerful element in educational life in 
Hawaii, the foreign-language schools can- 
not be ignored in any survey, however brief, 
of Hawaii’s systems. They are a natural 
result of the great immigration from the 
Orient, and the need felt by Oriental parents 
to give the children education along their 
nationalistic lines. It was not until a few 

years ago, when there was 











realized the danger that these 
schools would retard or pre- 
vent Americanization, that 
any serious effort was made 
to survey the situation or 
take steps to modify it. 
There are approximately 
185 foreign-language schools 
with 489 teachers and 22,000 
children. Most of these 
schools, of course, are Japa- 








FILIPINO KOREAN 


TWO THOUSAND OF HAWAII'S FIFTY THOUSAND SCHOOL CHILDREN ARE 


OF THESE THREE TYPES 


nese, with 20,000 pupils; the 
remainder are Korean and 
Chinese. 


SPANISH 
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NUMBER OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE SCHOOLS, 


THEIR ENROLLMENT AND 
TEACHERS, AND THEIR RELIGIOUS CONNECTION 
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bitterness remains. Now Ha- 
waii, seeking other sources of 


Religion ai Schools eens Enrollment labor to. save its threatened 
Japanese (Christan) ...........5. 50+. 10 23 507 Saal | cDinsteies tian wade 
Japanese Buddhist (Sodo sect)...... 3 7 600 agricultural industries, has > 
Japanese Buddhist (Jodo sect)....... 18 51 1,600 on the part of many Japanese, 
Japanese Buddhist (Hongwanji sect) 42 155 7,100 a recrudescence of this national- 
Japanese Independent .............. 90 213 10,389 istic spirit. 

Korean schools (independent)....... 10 12 800 The . ‘eunth has 
Chinese schools (independent)....... 12 28 1,150 € economic Sl uation has 
salen ge: “iguanas so far had little reflection in the 

io csi liven as mentee eed 185 489 22,146 schools, except that on account 

° of it, the question naturally 

The Japanese foreign-language schools arises whether the alien-language school has 


have come in for much attention and bitter 
criticism. Originally started by Japanese 
Christians in Hawaii, nearly all are now 
Japanese schools run by five Buddhist sects. 
The Japanese schools grew to ominous pro- 
portions, and some years ago 


been a factor in sustaining the nationalistic 
spirit. Childhood in study and in play knows 
little of race animosities, unless prompted by 
the adult. Hawaii’s children of many races 
mingle freely, while their parents observe 

with anxiety the clouds that 





were criticised severely as teach- 
ing Japanism instead of Ameri- 
canism, And there was certainly 
too much of truth in that criti- 
cism to tolerate the schools 
longer as they were. Now they 
have been placed under rather 
strict territorial law. Whereas 
once the Japanese pupils attend- 
ed the Japanese schools bef re 
and after the public-school day, 
now the Japanese schools (and 
all other foreign-language 
schools) are restricted to teach- 
ing one hour a day—after the 
public school hours—not more 








gather in the Pacific sky. 


Factors for Unification 


All this may seem to paint a 
gloomy picture for the Ameri- 
can territory of Hawaii, but in 
Hawaii it is not generally so 
regarded. Mindful of the im- 
mense problems and correspond- 
ingly immense responsibility 
entailed on an American com- 
munity, the people of Hawaii 
are by no means ready to ac- 
knowledge that this mass of 
alien-blooded population cannot 
be moulded into worthy citizen- 








than six hours a week and not 
more than thirty-eight weeks in 
the course of a year. 

In fairness it should be added 
that these schools have done 
some excellent work; they have in many sec- 
tions been something of a community center ; 
and now, when the Territory’s housing ac- 
commodations are entirely inadequate, the 
Department of Public Instruction has been 
forced to turn to the Japanese school authori- 
ties and borrow the language schools to ac- 
commodate public-school pupils. 

Not more than the foregoing rather meager 
reference can be made to racial and language 
factors in Hawaii’s educational problem. 
The problem is now at its most acute phase. 

At present a serious crisis in agriculture 
caused by the labor shortage affords some 
nisgivings. Two years ago a plantation la- 
bor strike among the Japanese developed a 
nationalistic spirit which gave Hawaii an 
ominous forecast of the perils of possible race 
controversy. The strike passed but much 


A FULL-BLOODED 
HAWAIIAN BOY 
(Representing a racial type 
that is fast disappearing) 


ship, in the course of time. 

First, there is the perfectly 
obvious fact that in Hawaii 
most races fuse rapidly. A new 
physical type is developing, 
looking now at the population as a whole 
and gazing ahead not merely years but cen- 
turies. [his new physical type is a multi- 
racial mixture. 

Hawaii, once a lonely and lovely archi- 
pelago inhabited by the brown Polynesians, 
serenely primitive in its native life, is to-day 
the world’s greatest experiment station in 
race-mixtures. Here Orient and Occident 
meet; here North America and Siberia and 
and Antipodes touch; here a current of Latin 
blood crosses a current of Teuton; Anglo- 
Saxon and Asiatic, Malay and Micronesian, 
Slav and Scandinavian, mingle and influence 
each other. 

Hawaii has long been called “the melting- 
pot of the Pacific.” But that is not broad 
enough. ‘The island territory is not merely 
a pot into which are thrown various ele- 
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MORE THAN A DOZEN NATIONALITIES ARE REPRESENTED IN THIS PUBLIC SCHOOL GROUP IN HONOLULU, 


MADE UP OF VARIOUS PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS 


ments to be fused by outside influences: but 
a laboratory, an experiment station, in which 
human effort and intelligence are striving to 
effect a combination of alien blood with 
American citizenship. 

The least “fusible” are Japanese and Ko- 
reans. Others intermarry freely with the 
Polynesian stocks and with each other. And 
the marriage with Polynesians is fruitful of 
good results. A valuable contribution to 
humankind has been made by the Hawaiian 
natives, who, while disappearing before the 
inexorable impact of a civilization sterner 
than their own, have bequeathed to the new 
citizenship of the islands many of their own 
kindly and attractive qualities. The full- 
blooded Hawaiians are disappearing, but 
those of all other degrees of blood from half- 
Hawaiian down are increasing, and the 
Caucasian-Hawaiian, Chinese-Hawaiian, and 
Portuguese-Hawaiian are largely represented 
in the vigorous young citizenship of to-day. 

Even those races such as the Japanese, 
which in the first and second generations of 
life in Hawaii have not readily fused with 
other races, are changing in type. The 
third-generation Japanese boy and girl in 
Hawaii are likely to be of an ampler mould 
than the grandfather and grandmother from 
the hard-worn soil of the Mikado’s empire. 
The descendants are taller, straighter of 


limb; their more rounded outlines and 
heavier bodies testifying to the beneficial 
effects which Hawaii’s equable, generous 
climate, and Hawaii’s far better living con- 
ing conditions, exercise on the offspring of 
immigrants. 

Secondly, new mental and moral concepts 
are changing the entire life of both immi- 
grants and their citizen-born children. This 
is partly the result of the economic forces 
all about them, which bring them into close 
contact with differing races; and partly- the 
résult of social, educational, and religious 
activities undertaken with the definite aim 
of physical and social betterment. 

It is to be doubted if any community in 
the continental United States corresponding 
in area or population is so highly organized 
as the Territory of Hawaii in agencies de- 
voting most of their time and funds to 
aliens and their children. Public and private 
schools, churches, settlements, innumerable 
“welfare” and social organizations, mutual 
savings societies, inter-racial unions, and, in 
the chief agricultural industries, important 
and expensive industrial welfare bureaus— 
these and other strongly supported and in- 
telligently directed agencies play their multi- 
tudinous influences ceaselessly upon the mass 
of alien-blooded peoples. 

The economic forces which bring about 
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the employment of Japanese, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, Koreans, Porto Ricans and others on 
the same plantations; and which, in the 
cities, bring about the competition of the 
same races in mercantile and artisan pur- 
suits, have an influence on the future citizen- 
ship no stronger than—if as strong as—the 
cultural forces, which are teaching these 
aliens and their offspring a common language 
and emphasizing the common destiny of all 
population elements in the islands. 


Public Schools as the Chief Agency 


The public schools are the chief agency in 
harmonizing and developing the citizenship 
of the future, because they reach impres- 
sionable children, quick to grasp a new lan- 
guage and new ideas. And the ‘schools are 
working consciously and_ successfully to 
mould the minds and bodies and hearts of 
these thousands of young people of many 
bloods into men and women not forgetful 
or ashamed of their race-origin but proud of 
an American citizenship broad enough to 
include the children of all bloods. 

The public schools of Hawaii have at 
the opening of the school year 1921-’22 an 
attendance of about 42,500. This attendance 
is increasing at a rate now exceeding 3000 





per year. Attendance at high schools is 
about 2000. Last year the public schools 
employed 1299 teachers, this year 1441. 


The theory of universal education, brought 
to Hawaii by the earnest and devoted Chris- 
tian missionaries, has immensely broadened 
and developed. Support of the public schools 
is a first charge on the revenues of the terri- 
tory. Welfare of the schools has been a 
constant issue before the people. 

Organized instruction in Hawaii goes 
back a full hundred years, to the work of 
the earliest missionaries, in the ’20’s of the 
last century. They brought to the lonely 
Pacific islands not only a zeal for Chris- 
tianity but a zeal for education. So persis- 
tently and with such vision did these 
missionaries develop education, that during 
the ’50’s and ’60’s children were sent by 
sailing-ship from California to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity in Oahu College 
(now Punahou Schools), the oldest educa- 
tional institution west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Hawaii has had a compulsory school law 
since the ’40’s—in this respect far antedating 
many States. The compulsory school age 
is from 6 to 15 inclusive, and in attend- 
ance of enrolled pupils, the Territory stands 
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higher than most States, with an average 
year after year of above 92 per cent. 

The public-school system in Hawaii is ex- 
panding rapidly, as the following figures, 
covering two decades, indicate: 


SCHOOLS TEACHERS PUPILS 
M900? scowls ees 140 352 11,501 
LOG core ercteioieese.s 153 501 20,245 
EU ono vcratoeoierssk 174 1,223 41,350 
Ds siitergererseite 174 1,361 41,151 


In two decades the number of pupils has 
almost quadrupled, while the increase in 
number of schools has been but from 140 to 
174. It is therefore obvious that the public- 
school system is “bursting at the seams.” To- 
day the housing problem is the most serious 
of the physical difficulties with which the 
department of instruction is struggling. 


A School System that Excels 


Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, in his authorita- 
tive study, “An Index Number for State 
School Systems,” published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, ranked Hawaii twenty- 
third in the list; and Hawaii’s public school 
system is given as surpassing those of IIli-. 
nois, Kansas, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, Vermont and 
other States. This report took consideration 
of such factors as number of children 
attending school, amount of training they 
secure, progress made, amount expended for 
buildings and supplies, salaries paid teachers, 
and similar items, combining these factors 
into a single index number which shows the 
general standing or efficiency of the system. 

In cther respects Hawaii’s school system 
is one of which the Territory is justly proud. 
This same report declares that “educational 
opportunities are more equitably distributed 
throughout the entire area of the Territory 
of Hawaii than in any mainland State. In 
Hawaii the educational differences between 
the metropolis and the most sequestered ham- 
let are smaller than in any State. In this 
respect Hawaii is more democratic than 
many mainland States.” 

The report further gave Hawaii the high- 
est record of attendance at school for any 
State or Territory. Every school in Hawaii 
has exactly the same length of school year, 
190 days. ‘Teachers and principals are paid 
for twelve months of the year, in twelve 
equal installments. No sex distinction is 
made in salary schedules or otherwise be- 
tween men and women teachers. And the 
repor’ adds: ‘Nowhere in the United States 
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A HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING IN HONOLULU 


is the public school as an Americanization 
agency of greater significance or potentiality 
than in Hawaii.” 

To-day the theory of popular education is 
rapidly developing. The democratic school 
system in Hawaii aims to give every child 
in the commonwealth an opportunity for 
schooling not merely in rudiments but in 
those higher branches that will encourage 
student development according to varying 
mental endowment and bent. ‘To see that 
every child irrespective of race is given the 
chance for education, and to see that this 
education affords him opportunity to utilize 
his natural talents to practical advantage, 
is the ideal in which both public and pri- 
vate schools unite. 


The Executive Personnel 


The Territory is thoroughly committed to 
the support of popular education, and has 
the advantage of being officered by men who 
are permanent residents; men whose life- 
interests predispose them to the cause of 
popular education. 

Alaska or Porto Rico or the Philippines 
may be given a governor who is a non-resi- 
dent, whose home interests lie elsewhere. In 
Hawaii this cannot happen. Under the 
organic act, the Governor must be a bona- 
fide resident. It is no disparagement to the 
distinguished Americans appointed to gov- 
ern Alaska, Porto Rico, or the Philippines 
to say that Hawaii regards the residence 
qualification as highly desirable and im- 
portant. 

The present Governor of Hawaii, Wallace 
R. Farrington, born in Maine and educated 


in the public schools and university of his 
home State, has been a resident of the isl- 
ands since 1894. His business and his home 
interests are identical with the interests of 
the Territory. The son of an educator, 
reared in that public-school system which 
has produced so many great Americans, he 
has been during his long residence in Hawaii 
a leading exponent of popular education for 
the island boys and girls. His leadership in 
educational affairs had much to do with his 
attainment of that prominence in the Terri- 
tory’s public life which attracted the atten- 
tion of President Harding and led to the 
gubernatorial appointment. It may safely 
be assumed that during his term as Gover- 
nor popular education in Hawaii will gain 
increasing momentum. 

The Governor appoints the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and the Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction who make up 
the territorial “school board.” These com- 
missioners represent the various islands; the 
capital city, Honolulu, is the headquarters ° 
of the superintendent, and the commissioners 
gather in Honolulu for periodical meetings. 
All appointments, transfers and promotions 
of teachers, and most of the business of the 
entire system, is handled through one bureau 
at Honolulu. 

It is a highly centralized system, some- 
times criticized because the Superintendent, 
being an appointee of the Governor, might 
conceivably be a creature of politics; but 
experience to date has shown remarkably 
little partisan politics in school affairs. The 
appointment of the present superintendent 
of instruction, Mr. Vaughan MacCaughey, 
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was not a partisan move; he was chosen by 
a Democratic Governor from the faculty of 
the University of Hawaii, and a Republican 
Governor, Mr. Farrington, is continuing 
him in office. The Democratic Governor, 
Charles J. McCarthy, who immediately pre- 
ceded the present executive, was an able man 
who allowed no partisan considerations to 
influence his zeal for improving the public- 
school system. 
Agricultural and Vocational Training 
The basis of Hawaii’s commercial life is 
agriculture. A group of secondary pursuits 
depends mostly on the two main agricultural 
industries—the producticn of raw sugar and 
of canned pineapples. A highly centralized 
and numerically limited business community 
affords comparatively scant opportunity for 
the employment of Hawaii’s thousands of 
young people as clerks, stenographers, sales- 
men, bookkeepers, etc. ‘The chief need, aside 
from the unskilled labor of the cane and 
pineapple fields, is for mechanics, carpenters, 
masons, and other skilled artisans. “To meet 
Hawaii’s obvious employment needs and op- 
portunities, vocational training is being de- 
veloped in grade and high schools, but it is 
still far short of adequacy. Governor Far- 
rington and the Department of Public In- 
struction are active supporters of vocational 
training for Hawaii’s boys and girls, and 
this phase of education is certain to be great- 
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ly developed in the islands within the next 
decade. The University of Hawaii, a young 
institution, is already graduating sugar tech- 
nicians and engineers whose trained services 
are proving exceedingly valuable to the plan- 
tations. 

An ideal held steadfastly in mind by the 
Territory’s educational leaders is that Ha- 
waii’s youth shall recognize the dignity and 
value of manual labor. In this sub-tropical 
country, the inevitable habit of the white 
man is to ease existence by the employment 
of servants for most household, yard, and 
stable or garage work (not to speak of labor 
in the fields). Just as inevitable is the re- 
action upon the minds of young Japanese, 
Chinese, Koreans, Filipinos, or Porto Ricans. 
They see that their parents make up the 
servant class, and their natural wish is to 
get away from that class. Teachers in Ha- 
waii’s public schools who have assisted the 
newspaper of which I am editor in its annual 
home-garden and school-garden contests have 
told me many incidents to illustrate the dif- 
ficulty of convincing the small Oriental that 
he would not “lose face” (originally a Chi- 
nese expression meaning to lose caste, or 
prestige) if he did manual labor around the 
school or in any public place. The best 
argument was that of example. When the 
teachers themselves took shovel and hoe, or 
swept the school-yard, the pupils realized 
that representative Americans were not 
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JAPANESE GIRL SCOUTS AND SCHOOL GIRLS AT A FLAG CEREMONY IN HONOR OF VISITORS FROM CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES, ATTENDING AN EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS IN HAWAII 
(In the background can be seen one of the temples around which centers Japanese Buddhism in Hawaii) 
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A GROUP OF KOREANS IN AN HAWAIIAN KINDERGARTEN 


(In the center is Miss Julia Abbott, head of the Kindergarten division of the United States Bureau of Education. 
at Washington) 


ashamed of manual labor, and, once learned, 
that lesson was not forgotten. 

During the World War, the School Gar- 
den Army which we enrolled to help Hawaii 
produce its own food developed amazingly 
in numbers and in industry, as well as in 
intelligently used methods of soil cultiva- 
tion. And the present Governor organized 
and led the Boys’ Working Reserve, which 
was able—at a time when thousands of la- 
borers were withdrawn from the _ planta- 
tions to enter the army—to render material 
assistance to plantation managers hard 
pressed for helpers. 

The main hindrance to more speedy de- 
velopment of industrial or vocational train- 
ing among Hawaii’s school children is lack 
of buildings, equipment, and teachers— 
which is, in reality, a lack of funds to get 
these things. It has been demonstrated con- 
clusively that Hawaii’s multi-blooded chil- 
dren can be taught and led to work with 
their hands and brains. 





Stabilizing the Teaching Force 

Hawaii’s “turn-over” of teachers is stag- 
gering. A survey made by federal Bureau 
of Education and issued in 1920 showed 
that for the ten-year period just preceding, 
1785 teachers entered the public-school sys- 
tem, and of these, 1014 dropped out. Ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. remained in service 
but one year, while 838 dropped out during 
the first three years of service. (Hawaii 
has a high matrimonial rate!) 

Each year hundreds of teachers come from 
continental United States for public and 


private schools, and it is among these that 
the largest proportion soon quit service. 
More than one-half of the mainland teachers 
drop out during the first two years of ser- 
vice, while among island teachers the loss is 
about. 36 per cent. ‘The instability of the 
teaching force is increased by many trans- 
fers from school to school, especially at the 
beginning of school years. 

Without attempting to go deeply into the 
cause for this lack of permanency, it may be 
said that the mainland teachers in perhaps 
the majority of cases find themselves unex- 
pectedly lonely. Rural Hawaii has no white 
middle class and little American community 
life. The newcomers are usually assigned 
to schools remote from the city of Honolulu, 
to a community composed not merely of 
strangers but also of aliens and their chil- 
dren. The department has developed un- 
usually well a system of teachers’ cottages in 
many such communities, and the salary paid 
in Hawaii is good; but the very location of 
the islands, far from the American mainland 
and their exotic unfamiliarity of scenery and 
climate, will always tend to breed powerfully 
a nostalgia among newcomers. ‘This often 
is sufficient to send the young schoolmistress 
from California or Washington or Iowa or 
Illinois back to her home town immediately 
at the close of her first school-year, although 
some go on to the Orient or the Philippines. 


The Emerging Type in Hawaii 
Given peace on the Pacific and with no 
labor controversy in Hawaii to arouse na- 
tionalistic spirit among the Japanese, the 
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next generations will see rapid educational 
and social development in multi-racial Ha- 
waii. It is too early to delineate the princi- 
pal type which will emerge from this 
particular ‘“melting-pot.” It will not be 
bilingual, for even the strongly nationalistic 
Japanese find their children drifting from 
them in language as in customs. It will be 
predominantly Oriental in physique, but 
modified by climate, food, and ambition to 
dress and look like Americans. It will be a 
good physical type, molded in the plunging 
surf, on the many playgrounds, and in the 
gymnasiums—living the free outdoor life 
of an outdoor country. 

No man can say to what extent bloods 
will fuse in the Hawaii of fifty or a hundred 
years from now. Even the race barriers now 
so strongly set up between Oriental and 
Occidental may be gradually pulled down. 
There are certain examples—few, but so 
significant as to be startling—of intermar- 
riage in which American, Hawaiian, and 
Chinese bloods figure. 

Looking on for a hundred years or so, 
and always presupposing that there is no 
interracial strife on the Pacific which in 
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Hawaii would amount to civil war, we may 
dimly see emerging from the melting-pot a 
child predominantly Oriental in physical 
characteristics but American-speaking and 
American-thinking. The generous climate, 
food and occupations of six generations in 
Hawaii have made him taller, straighter, 
stronger than the ancestral toilers of Hiro- 
shima or Canton; but he retains much of the 
indomitable, sturdy application and the end- 
less patience of those laborers and tradesmen 
of the Orient. 

The pure-blood American remains, in- 
creases slowly in numbers, distinct from the 
multi-blooded fellow-citizen. 

The combination type dominates in poli- 
tics by sheer force of numbers and, with the 
inexorable power of a glacier on the move, 
spreads over and under and through the 
great island businesses. American by birth 
and American by training, this type will be 
different from any produced by continental 
United States, because of its heavy propor- 
tion of Oriental blood. And, if the schools 
and other agencies do their work as well as 
they now promise, this new type of American 
will be a loyal citizen through and through. 
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ONE OF THE. BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, AT HONOLULU 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


BY HON. WILL H. HAYS, POSTMASTER GENERAL 
a Post Office Department spends $600,000,000 annually. The annual turn- 


over, the in and out of the business, which measures any business, is more than 
$3,000,000,000. 

In every single hour of the twenty-four, 1,400,000 letters are mailed; in every day 
of the 365 days, 33,000,000 letters are sent; during this year more than 12,000,000,000 
letters will be handled. Fourteen billion postage stamps, 1,250,000,000 postal cards, 
and 2,750,000,000 stamped envelopes are sold every year. 

More than 326,000 postal co-workers are daily engaged serving the 110,000,000 
people, or one postal worker for every 337 persons. 

The postal establishment operates its railway-mail service over rail trackage long 
enough to encircle the earth ten times. Forty-three thousand rural carriers go out 
every morning, serving six and one-half million families, and before sundown every day 
travel 1,170,000 miles—a total of 353,000,000 miles a year over the highways of the 
country. 

We use 800,000 miles of twine every year tying the packages of letters, enough 
twine to encircle the earth thirty-two times. Every year 6,500,000 pounds of paper 
are used in manufacturing the postal cards alone. Debts totaling $1,500,000,000 are 
paid through the Post Office Department annually, with 150,000,000 money orders. 
There are 500,000 depositors in the Postal Savings, a larger number than in any 
banking institution in the world, and 75 per cent. of them are of foreign extraction. 

Sixty-five million mail sacks are in use constantly, and it requires 6,000,000 yards 
of canvas every year to keep up the supply. There are over 1,625,000,000 separate 
facing slips used on the packages of letters and pouches of mail. One hundred and 
eighty million envelopes are used annually for the correspondence of the postal service 
alone and a billion blank forms. 

There is twice as much business done in the post office in New York City as in 
the entire Dominion of Canada. An average of more than 250,000 letters every 
day in the New York City post office alone are readdressed from city directories; 
19,000,000 letters every year go to the Dead Letter Office—think of the cost which 
those services bring to the taxpayers because of the carelessness of the public in 
addressing. : 

The Parcel Post is the greatest express company in the world, and will this year 
handle more than 2,500,000,000 packages; the annual business of the American Rail- 
way Express will probably be 400,000,000 packages. 


tered communities into a State; it makes 


HE postal establishment of the United 
forty-eight scattered States into a Nation. 


States is incomparably the biggest dis- 





tinctive business in the world—and it comes 
nearer to the innermost interests of a greater 
number of men and women than any other 
institution on earth. No private business, 
however widespread, touches so many lives 
so often or so sharply; no church reaches 
into so many souls, flutters so many pulses, 
has so many human beings dependent on its 
ministrations. 

The postal service is the heart pumping 
the blood through the veins and arteries of 
our national life. It makes a thousand scat- 

Dec.—5 


Through the printed matter it carries it 
brings the joys, the sorrows, the crimes and 
the achievements, the political, social, eco- 
nomic and religious theories and experiences 
of the whole people before each minute por- 
tion of it; to instruct, to inspire or to hor- 
rify; sweeping .away sectional lines and 
breaking up religious prejudices; molding 
political thought and building political par- 
ties; advancing good causes, checking dan- 
gerous tendencies. Without it, business 
would languish in a day, and be at a stand- 
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still in a week. Public opinion would die of 
dry rot. Sectionalism only would flourish, 
and provincialism thrive. 

‘When the average patron of the post 
office mails a letter he never gives a thought 
beyond that point, nor does the person re- 
ceiving the letter ever stop to think of what 
its journey through the postal service in- 
volves. The postal service is taken for 
granted like the sequence of the seasons. 

Those are tremendous figures which I 
have cited. They stagger the imagination. 
But they have to be piled up in order 
that Jim Connery, living on rural route 
number six in Farmersburg, Missouri, may 
get his morning paper from Kansas City, his 
seed catalog from Oregon, his new whiffle- 
tree from Chicago, and his money order from 
New York, to say nothing of the letter 
which his daughter has dropped in a slot in 
Bella Vista, California. To Jim and to 
Nellie, his wife, and to a hundred other 
Jims and Nellies, those things the mail car- 
rier thrusts into the patent aluminum box 
with a stenciled name and number on it, 
are the things that keep the wheels of their 
own individual lives turning; and it makes 
very little difference whether Jim is a clerk 
in a shoe factory or President of the United 
States; or whether Nellie is a social leader 
or a general houseworker; it is the mail car- 
rier who brings the outside world of people 
and things to his or her doorstep. 


A Business That Is “Human” 


There is something stirring and wonder- 
ful about the relation of that faithful figure 
in gray to the daily lives of the great hun- 
dred million. He is a part of a vast busi- 
ness which can be tabulated in terms of 
annual turnover and number of employees 
and curves of profit and loss like any other 
business, but which is nevertheless the 
strangest, most human and most romantic 
business in which men were ever engaged. 

On the New York post office is this in- 
scription: 

NEITHER SNOW NOR RAIN NOR HEAT 
NOR GLOOM OF NIGHT STAYS THESE 
COURIERS FROM THE SWIFT COMPLE- 
TION OF THEIR APPOINTED ROUNDS. 


We all know that that is literally true. 
Whatever the heat or the cold or the storm, 
the mail carrier goes out into it with his bag 
slung on his shoulder. It is his business, 
and he is paid to do it; but that fact need 
not blind us to a greater fact that as he goes 
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from house to house on his “appointed 
round” he ceases to be merely a cog in a 
great machine and becomes in a sense the 
agent of inscrutable Providence. To one 
man he brings news which means disaster ; 
to another a message that opens the gates of 
Paradise; to one woman he brings news of 
a loved one’s return, to another news of a 
loved one’s death. Everywhere, men and 
women and children leap up at his ring. He 
is the most welcome visitor who comes to 
the door. Even though he may have brought 
bad news a dozen times he is always wel- 
come, for the next time he comes the news 
he brings may be good. He is the children’s 
Santa .Claus. at Christmas, and the grown- 
ups’ Santa Claus all the year round. The 
mail carrier plays a more important part in 
the average family than the family doctor, 
the family lawyer, the family preacher, and 
the school and the bank and the life insur- 
ance company rolled into one. He is their 
main point of contact with the world. He is 
the one greatest humanizing agent we have. 

When I went into the postal service on 
the 4th of March a man who had until 
that time been prominent in the conduct of 
the Department said to me: “You are going 
to have labor troubles, of course. You can 
make up your mind to that. . Labor is a 
commodity and you must treat it as such. 
If you have a job to do and one man can do 
it he fixes the price; if a hundred men can 
do it you fix the price. And if one man will 
do it at your price that is all it is worth. 
Labor is a commodity the same as wheat.” - 
Wrong. That man was exactly 1921 years 
behind the time. Labor is not a commodity. 
Labor is the human factor by which ideas 
backed by brains and*capital are turned into 
achievements. - 

There is no business in the world so de- 
pendent on the human factor as the postal 
service. In every department, individual 
initiative and intelligence are called into 
play, whether it be in deciphering a badly 
written address, distributing mail, selling a 
postage stamp, following the trail of a lost 
registered letter, laying out a rural route, 
or keeping up the nerve of a city’s mail car- 
riers under a deluge of Christmas mail. 

In many of our greatest industries we 
have managed to reduce the human equation 
to a minimum; but no one has yet invented 
anything to take the place of a man in the 
delivery of letters. To-day, as a hundred 
years ago, we are dependent on the nerve 
and the sense of loyalty of a human being 
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OF THE POSTAL SERVICE 


POSTMASTER GENERAL WILL H. HAYS AND THE FOUR ASSISTANT POSTMASTERS GENERAL 


(From left to right, are: Mr. 


Hays, Mr. Hubert Work, First 


Assistant; Edward H. Shaughnessy, Second 


Assistant; W. Irving Glover, Third Assistant; and Harry H. Billany, Fourth Assistant) 


for the punctual delivery of our mail, re- 
gardless of the weather and everything else. 
To treat Max Puett, who delivers mail on 
a certain route in Topeka, Kansas, as a mere 
commodity in the labor market is not only 
wicked from a humanitarian standpoint, it 
is foolish and shortsighted even from the 
standpoint of business. 

An employee who is conscious that he is 
regarded as a mere commodity will do 
enough to “get by” and keep his job until he 
finds another, and he will do no more. He 
contributes nothing to the morale of the 
organization; the chances are, in fact, that 
there will be no morale to which to con- 
tribute. He grouches, and passes on his 
grouch. Feeling that he is ill-treated by his 
Government, he does his work badly, with a 
consequence that soon everybody is growling 
at the mail service and at the Government. 
A postal employee, on the other hand, who 
is regarded as a human being, whose welfare 
is important to his fellows, high and low, in 
the national postal organization, is bound to 
do his work with a courage, a zest and a 
thoroughness which money alone can never 
buy. The security which he feels he passes 


on to the men and women he serves. In- 
stead of a distrust of his Government he 
radiates confidence in it. 

When we took hold of the administration 
of the post office, seeking for some point of 
application in an earnest desire quickly to 
improve the situation, we looked at the rela- 
tion that existed between the employees and 
the Department. It seemed that there was 
the field in which the greatest progress might 
be made in the shortest time. I was sure 
that by merely introducing a different spirit 
into these relations, by making the employees 
more comfortable and giving them assurance 
of their future commensurate with their 
worth and importance as a matter of simple 
justice—by merely doing this I felt confi- 
dent we could accomplish the equivalent of 
adding many thousands of employees to the 
Department. 

And in proof of the good in human nature, 
and for the benefit of public and private 
employers everywhere who may contemplate 
the same step, the public may be glad to 
know that this assumption has been correct. 
The most important element in any service 
is the spirit of the men doing it. We in the 
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post-office service are away from any idea 
that labor is a commodity. We have had 
326,000 employees in the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to-day we have 326,000 co-workers. 
When these 326,000 men and women start 
out determined to do this work better, noth- 
ing can stop the successful consummation of 
their efforts. Developments are proving this 
fact. 

What are the possibilities of the influence 
of the postal workers for the spread of either 
good feeling or ill-will? The figures I have 
already noted give a hint of them—326,000 
co-workers serving daily 110,000,000 -people. 
Is it worth while or not, making these 
326,000 feel that they are a part, not of a 
machine, but of a living, human organism? 
Is it worth while or not, making them feel 
that they are getting a square deal, and to 
see that they get it? 


Service and the Golden Rule 


I have stated repeatedly that it is our in- 
tention to humanize the postal service. By 
that I mean that I want to make every man 
and woman in it feel that he is a partner in 
this greatest of all the world’s business 
undertakings, whose individual judgment is 
valued and whose welfare is of the utmost 
importance to the successful operation of the 
whole organization. ‘The postal employees 
are, in a high sense, the servants of the 
Republic. They make the functioning of a 
democracy possible. They are more than 
employees—they are members of an order. 
To make them conscious of the high signifi- 
cance of their calling I consider in every way 
the most important work I have to do, for 
they are the Ambassadors of Uncle Sam to 
to the homes of America, and the spirit in 
which they go about their work affects the 
spirit of the whole American people. 

I am not certain but that under years of 
a kind of administration aloofness from 
the heart interest in the affairs of the postal 
workers, each branch of the big establishment 
was growing more and more to function 
separately, with a minimum of cooperation 
with the other branches of the service. Each 
postmaster had managed his own office as a 
small individual unit, each executive having 
his own idea as to his dealing with his sub- 
ordinates. Postal workers, possibly, were 
not closely in contact with heads of bureaus 
and the 'Postmaster-General’s office at Wash- 
ington. 

The conception which many of our off- 
cials have had of discipline has been that of 


abjection. I am a little afraid that some 
had so long entertained that notion, that 
they have been unable possibly to compre- 
hend a partnership relation of officials and 
employees, where kindness, courtesy and 
consideration are the very foundation of 
good discipline. This official attitude may 
be illustrated by citing the fact that a cer- 
tain official wrote a clerk who had appealed 
his case that he didn’t feel called upon to 
submit his case for the consideration of, the 
Department. He said that it was not deemed 
a matter of concern to a clerk what the atti- 
tude of the Department was relative to his 
stand in the situation, as supervisory officials 
were held responsible for the proper admin- 
istration of the service. We want every 
postal co-worker to feel that he has more 
than a job. A letter carrier does a great deal 
more than bring a letter into a home when 
he calls. He ought to know the interest 
which his daily travels bring to the home; 
and those whom he serves will do well to 
make this clear to him. 

In his great inaugural address President 
Harding said: 


Service is the supreme commitment of life. I 
would rejoice to proclaim the era of the golden 
rule and crown it with the autocracy of service. 


* When the history of our times is read a 
century from to-day that history will record 
no more magnificent statement. I would 
make that statement on that occasion the 
platform of this Department in this great 
period. He did not mean service to self. 
Men do not refer to service in that spirit 
when they mean self-service. He meant 
service as individuals to each other; he 
meant service in this country by one group 
to another; he meant service by us all to 
our common country, and service by our 
common country to the welfare of mankind. 
Humanizing the postal service is simply the 
first step in carrying out the purpose of the 
postal platform. Humanizing the postal 
service is simply a 1921 application of the 
golden rule. 

_ We are trying to help declare the Presi- 
dent’s era of the golden rule, as he desires 
us to do, by applying it in the postal service 
—326,000 partners, 326,000 men and wo- 
men with the same objective, with the same 
hopes and aspirations, all working together 
for the same purposes, a mutual apprecia- 
tion one for the other, serving an appre- 
ciated and appreciating public. If we can 
improve the spirit and actual working con- 
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THE POSTMASTER GENERAL AND HIS STAFF 
(This staff meets twice a week with Mr. Hays and is an innovation in the Post Office Department. 


Rosenwald of 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., who attended one of these staff meetings, said that the business world 


Mr. Julius 
had no 


idea that such meetings to consider problems in the Post Office Department were held or even thought of) 


ditions of these 326,000 men and women 
who do this job, that in itself is an accom- 
plishment; and it is just as certain to bring 
a consequent improvement in the service as 
to-morrow’s sun. 

That honest and efficient labor should 
have a voice in those phases of the manage- 
ment of a business which concern working 
conditions and a living wage commensurate 
with the value of the service is but common 
justice, 


W elfare Councils 


The practical application of the general 
idea to the post office is a problem which 
cannot be worked out except with the co- 
operation of postmasters, the other officials 
and the employees. With this in view we 
have inaugurated, and are endeavoring to 
develop as rapidly as possible, a full func- 
tioning Welfare Department, just as defi- 
nite in its duties and as certain in its execution 
as the fiscal department or any other depart- 
ment in the Government. It is in charge of 
an individual splendidly competent to look 
after it. Every other large and really suc- 
cessful industry in the country has adopted 
welfare measures. This humanizing busi- 
ness is not original. It has been the definite 
trend of American business for the past gen- 
eration. Just how far we can go with it in 
the Post Office Department I do not know, 
but it is certain that very much can be done 
and not in any sense in lieu of wages; and 
much is being done and shall be done. All 


those things that are developed successfully 
for the welfare of the employees in other 
successful businesses must be done as far as 
possible in this, the greatest of all business. 
Why it has not been seriously attempted 
before in the Post Office Department I do 
not know. Uncle Sam must be just as good 
a boss as any private employer and it is the 
President’s earnest purpose to make him so. 

A National Welfare Council has been or- 
ganized, composed of representatives elected 
by the various national organizations of 
postal workers. This council meets periodi- 
cally with the Welfare Head to discuss 
matters of national postal importance. 

Employees will organize local Welfare 
Councils, and elect representatives from 
each class of employees, such as clerks, car- 
riers, railway postal clerks, rural carriers, 
etc. The councils may be organized at any 
post office or railway mail headquarters 
where conditions justify their need. I have 
approved a model plan for constitution of 
local councils adopted by the National Wel- 
fare Council and the Welfare Department. 
The object of the council under Article II 
of the constitution is to increase the efficiency 
of the Postal Service, to improve working 
conditions in the post office, and to effect 
closer coéperation and better understanding 
among the public, the officials, and the em- 
ployees of the Postal Service. 

The duties of the local councils are to 
consider the matters of local interest which 
have relation to the accomplishment of the 
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object stated in Article II. All matters that 
affect working conditions of employees, 
whether these deal with sanitation, efficiency, 
or codperation between employees, officials 
and the public, are legitimate subjects for 
discussion and consideration by the council. 
Grievances of employees are to be considered 
by the council in its advisory capacity when 
presented in writing by the employee or by 
a member representing the employee. “The 
council may at its discretion permit the em- 
ployee to produce witnesses. “The views of 
the council as expressed in a majority vote 
shall be transmitted to the postmaster for 
his consideration. Similarly, the council 
may consider suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of employees for the betterment of the 
service, and in a similar fashion, shall trans- 
mit these as approved by the council on a 
majority vote for the consideration of the 
postmaster. 

A survey has been made by the welfare 
department of the leading post offices as to 
physical conditions which may affect the 
welfare of the employees. About 4000 ques- 
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INTERIOR OF A RAILWAY POST-OFFICE CAR 

(Mail is “distributed” while in transit between the 
larger cities. Thus while New York mail is on its way 
from Chicago it is sorted in these bins and sacks; and 
when the train arrives in New York the mail can be 
distributed among the branch post offices without further 
handling. In some cases a whole day is saved 


tionnaires have been filled out by the post- 
masters in a like number of the larger 
offices, aided by the employees. One part of 
this questionnaire covers questions of heat, 
light, sanitation, rest rooms, etc., and this 
portion will be turned over to the 450 post- 
office inspectors who have been personally 
advised that they must investigate these con- 
ditions and effect a correction of any defects 
through codperation of the postmaster, and 
must report the facts to the Department. 
The other portion of the questionnaire con- 
tains questions affecting working conditions, 
hours of labor, efficiency ratings, etc., which 
will be the basis for studying these condi- 
tioris. Employees have had an equal part in 
preparing the replies to the questionnaire. 

We have made arrangements with the 
American Red Cross which will enable post 
offices to secure first-aid kits at cost from the 
local chapters of the Red Cross, and they 
have volunteered to undertake to organize 
first-aid classes in post offices where it is de- 
sired. The Public Health Service will make 
periodical inspections of post-office quarters, 
to ascertain whether they are sanitary and 
properly equipped for the health of postal 
workers; it will also conduct some tests in 
examining the eyes of the postal workers in 
order to ascertain whether the eyes are sub- 
ject to unnecessary strain, and that defective 
vision is properly corrected. In some post 
offices postmasters are arranging to have 
treatment given to the feet of employees 
whose duties require a great deal of standing 
or walking. 


Changes in the Interest of the Workers 


In October we had a convention of postal 
workers in Washington. Indeed, we had 
four conventions: the postmasters, divided 
into two groups; the supervisory officers, 
and the rural carriers. There were 5000 
delegates, including their families, repre- 
senting the 53,000 postmasters and the 5000 
supervisory officials and the 43,000 rural 
carriers. It was a splendid occasion and 
poignantly brought to attention the quality 
of the men and women engaged in the 
service. 

Most of the suggestions for the changes 
which have been made in the postal estab- 
lishment since March have come from co- 
workers in the service. 

In June of this year the policy was 
changed with respect to restoration and sub- 
sequent promotion of employees who have 


been reduced, by a more liberal interpreta- 
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tion of the Act of June 5, 1920, so that an 
employee is credited with any period of ser- 
vice done satisfactorily before the date of 
his reduction. 

We have made a modification of the re- 
quirements regarding the case examination 
in first-class post offices, so that a clerk who 
at no time has anything to do with the dis- 
tribution of mail will be relieved of the 
unnecessary strain of taking such examina- 
tion. 

An order was issued to postmasters to 
grant hearings to employees or their repre- 
sentatives, and if the postmaster had no 
authority necessary to correct a local condi- 
tion, that the facts be submitted to the 
Department. 

Rural carriers who had been paid hereto- 
fore only once a month are now paid twice 
a month. 

We have changed the rule relative to the 
reinstatement of employees, so that they 
come back but one grade lower than at the 
time of separation instead of at the entrance 
salary. 

I favor a change in the ruling on sick 
leave. ‘We have tried to find a way to 
change this without legislation. It is not 
possible. The law specifically states that 
vacation is to be allowed exclusive of Sun- 
day and holidays, but makes no mention of 
such provision in connection with sick leave 
with pay. Under this law the Comptroller 
has decided that sick leave contemplates 
calendar days. This conclusion was un- 
avoidable under the existing law. The law is 
unfair, and we have recommended a change 
in the law to take care of the situation. 

Further, I have heard it suggested that, 
due to the character of the work in the 
post office, tuberculosis may become an occu- 
pational disease in our institution. I can 
not believe that this is so, and every effort 
will be made to relieve working conditions 
that could bring this about. But it has oc- 
curred to me that it would be a splendid 
thing if a tuberculosis hospital could be pro- 
vided for those who have been stricken with 
this dreadful disease in the service—possibly 
built and maintained by the men in the ser- 
vice themselves. 

Efforts are being made to reduce the con- 
tinuous night work of employees. This is 
being accomplished through the “mail-early” 
campaign, and wherever it seems possible the 
night workers are placed on part day and 
evening shifts. 

In cases of exceptionally valuable service 
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THE AVALANCHE OF MAIL BETWEEN THE HOURS OF 
4 AND 7 P.M. 


(The Post Office Department is waging a vigorous 
campaign for earlier mailing. This picture shows graph- 
ically why the deluge of mail at the end of the day 
delays your letter and causes so much unnecessary night 
work, Almost 75 per cent. of the letters handled are 
dumped on the Post Office Department at the end of 
the day—in three hours out of the twenty-four) 


rendered by employees, the fact has been 
mentioned in a note of appreciation pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin. It is hoped 
to secure legislation to reéstablish the appro- 
priation for payment of rewards for sugges- 
tions that effect a money saving to the 
Department. 

The system of efficiency ratings of the 
Postal Service is undergoing changes. These 
ratings have been productive of a great deal 
of dissatisfaction among the employees, 
sometimes operating to prevent the maxi- 
mum of effort on the part of the postal 
workers. Instead of an “efficiency report” 
it might be better termed a “progress re- 
port.” It should be a report that will make 
the worker feel that his merits rather than 
his demerits are to be emphasized. 

Provision has been made that credit be 
given postal employees and substitutes who 
served in the military. marine, or naval 
services. 

The practice of the Department in con- 
nection with the retirement of employees 
has been changed and instead of automatic 
retirement when the retiring age is reached, 
an opportunity is given for the employee to 
remain in the service upon presentation of 
satisfactory evidence from: his superior off- 
cer and from medical authorities. Personally, 
I would go farther. I favor a service pen- 
sion. By that I mean a pension for, say, 
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postal worker toward others 
who are helpful. We have 
sent out an order about cour- 
tesy in the service, and are 
receiving reports from busi- 
ness men and others outside 
of the Postal Service of ex- 
amples of courtesy and con- 
sideration of the public. In 
such cases we give a citation 
in the Postal Bulletin. 

With a realization on the 
part of the public of what 
the service means to them, 
we want the public to know, 
especially the business men of 
the country, just what the 
postal problems are, how we 
are meeting them and how 
sincere is our desire for the 
advice and codperation of 
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REORGANIZING THE POST-OFFICE MOTOR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
(Mr. Hays is shown inspecting one of the 3600 government-owned trucks 
In the center of the group is Ralph H. 
who has been appointed special assistant for the 
Fourth 
The service has been 


received from the War Department, 
Matthiessen, of New York, 
purpose of reorganizing ‘the motor transport 
Postmaster General Billany is the man at the left. 
extended to 270 cities) 


service. 


thirty years in the service, regardless of age. 
This should be for an amount adequate in 
the circumstances. 

I have met and am meeting, and want to 
continue to meet, the heads of all the postal 
organizations just as often as it is convenient 
for them to see me. This, I understand, is 
a change in practice. 

The importance of codperation between 
postmasters and other officials and employees, 
between post-office inspectors and postmas- 
ters, between the Postal Service and the 
public is constantly emphasized by letters, 
by orders, by instruction, and by personal 
messages. In order to stimulate the ex- 
changing of ideas in the service, postmasters 
have been instructed to visit other post of- 
fices where possible for this purpose. 


Cooperation with the Public 


We have urged that postmasters afhliate 
themselves as closely as possible with all civic 
bodies, and it would be my earnest wish that 
all the postal employees interest themselves 
in such matters that they. may come in closer 
contact with the public to bring about a 
constant interchange of views with respect 
to the service. We are endeavoring to see 
that every person or agency is thanked for 
their codperation, and we want this “thank 
you” spirit to be as diligently used by every 


these men, the chief bene- 
ficiaries, in making the pos- 
tal service a potent arm in 
their business. The business 
men -of the country shall 
have no occasion to’ say that 
their postal problems have not had consider- 
ation, nor that they have not been invited to 
help consider these problems, because they 
are participating in the solution. 

It is pretty well known that we are call- 
ing into conference business men from all 
sections and have appointed several of them 
to important positions, some serving with- 
out pay. A committee of five business men 
of New York is advising with us on the 
New York problems; a business man ac- 
companied our postal expert to the Pan- 
American Congress at Buenos Aires, the 
splendid results of which I refer to later; 
representatives of savings banks are work- 
ing on the postal savings changes; repre- 
sentative big manufacturers are advising on 
cost-accounting methods; the purchasing 
agent of the largest railroad has been re- 
viewing our method of purchasing supplies ; 
the head of a motor haulage company in 
New York, without salary, is reorganizing 
our motor transport service ; and a half dozen 
successful business men have taken employ- 
ment in the Department and are giving all 
their time. 

The Bureau of Information, which has 
been established at Washington, is being 
established in the other post offices and is 
doing a real service. We are endeavoring 
to bring the post office into the closest pos- 
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sible relation with the public 
without interfering with its 
primary duty in carrying the 
mail. ‘ihe public naturally 
gravitates toward the post 
office for information because 
it is the agency of communi- 


cation. Many people travel- j 5 \ 
ing by automobile want to af bik 
know the name of the town 7 aGH Be & 


through which they are pass- 
ing. To help them we have 
ordered signs showing the 
name of the city placed on |= 
all post offices, and have asked |* 
postmasters to. be of any ser- = 
vice possible in providing in- | 33 
formation to strangers. A 


























little thing—there are no 
“Jittle things.” 

The postal facilities have 
been increased very little since the beginning 
of the World War, while the parcel post, 
for instance, has grown from 300,000,000 
parcels in 1913 to 2,500,000,000 _ this 
year. In New York City alone the postal 
business has increased 289 per cent. since 
1912, without any increase in the postal 
facilities. The New York postal problem is 
the most urgent one of the entire service. 
It may be termed “the neck of the bottle.” 
The Joint Postal Commission, the Depart- 
ment, and the citizens committee at New 
York are actively engaged in helping solve 
this big problem. There will be a reéstab- 
lishment of the tube service in New York 
City and elsewhere. We are planning for 
the building immediately of some large post- 
office quarters in New York, and buildings 
are urgently needed in several other large 
postal centers. Of course the great handi- 
cap is the financial condition of the country, 
but we are not going to allow this fact to 
keep us from doing everything possible to 
relieve the situation. We have a very hearty 
cooperation on the part of Congress in this 
regard. 


Speeding Up the Service 


Some very definite improvements have 
been made and are being made in and 
around New York. We have established a 
new and improved harbor boat service, so 
that the mail from Brooklyn and from ves- 
sels coming into quarantine is all sent around 
the bay to New Jersey shore points for 
dispatch onward, thus saving many hours. 

Speeding up the mail even 10 per cent. 


THE MAIL BOAT MEETING AN INCOMING LINER IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


(The mail is taken off while the liner waits for health inspection, and is 
transferred promptly not only to the post office, but to railroad terminals) 


will result in speeding up business just to 
that extent. There is $1000 daily in inter- 
est saved to the business community of New 
York by a little change in the method of 
arranging mail for delivery which was 
placed in effect July 1, 1921, at the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. The clearing 
house in New York closes at 10 A.M., and 
if bank mails for the financial district fail 
to reach there before that time, they will be 
delayed twenty-four hours with accumulated 
interest charges. By the new arrangement, 
this mail is delivered before 10 A.M. A new 
fast train has been put on between Phila- 
delphia and Binghamton, N. Y., which 
will take letter and newspaper mail through 
several hours sooner for points north, west 
and south, because it avoids the necessity of 
sending it via New York City. 

An intensive and continuing campaign of 
education is being conducted among the big 
users of the mail, to relieve the congestion 
and delay caused by mailing at the end of 
the day. It is a very serious thing when 
75 per cent. of all the mail deposited is 
dumped upon the Department at the end of 
each day. We started this campaign at 
home first—that is, we enlisted the aid of 
the Executive Departments and the mem- 
bers of Congress, where 76 per cent. of the 
mail handled in the Washington post office 
originates. A record of the mailing was 
kept and it was found at this office that 
700,000 letters were mailed daily and 
600,000 of these were posted between 4+ P.M. 
and 7 P.M.—in three hours out of the 
twenty-four. By relieving this late after- 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


CONGESTION OF MAIL AT THE RECEIVING PLATFORM OF A CITY POST OFFICE, IN THE LATE AFTERNOON 


noon deluge it has been possible to transfer 
fifty-six employees from night work to day 
work, and it has benefited nearly 100 em- 
ployees in one way or another in that one 
office, besides facilitating the service. Busi- 
ness is expedited through the earlier dispatch 
sometimes making a difference of an entire 
day in the delivery of the mail at destina- 
tion. Congestion of work in the post office 
at night is reduced, thereby lessening the 
possibility of delay. 

Mailing during the morning and early 
afternoon clears the way for more expedi- 
tious handling and dispatch of the important 
evening mail. Matter mailed early is dis- 
patched on trains that are not heavily laden 
with mail, with the result of more efficient 
train handling. Matter mailed early usually 
reaches the large business centers at a time 
when it can be readily distributed and, 
therefore, is more likely to receive prompt 
delivery there. From every standpoint, 
selfish and otherwise, the public owes 
coéperation in this “Early Mailing Cam- 
paign.”’ In this and the campaign for street 
and number addresses we have enlisted the 
aid of 1400 Chambers of Commerce and 
business organizations, which at their own 
expense are distributing mottos, slogans and 
placards, as well as printing legends on their 
envelopes. Organizations of postal em- 
ployees at their own expense are distributing 
“mail early” literature. The cartoonists 
and feature writers are codperating. The 
newspapers have thrown their columns wide 
open to help us, and are doing splendid work. 

A campaign of education of school chil- 
dren in the use of the mails is being con- 
ducted. Postal text-books for schools are 
being used. We are urging the large mail- 
ing houses to place their letters in bundles, 


properly faced, with short and long letters 
separated. We are also asking them to give 
the mail primary distribution. At one city 
of 400,000 inhabitants, about 65 per cent. 
of the mail comes in arranged that way and 
gets in consequence a quick dispatch. Cer- 
tain big concerns have introduced postage 
meters in their mailing departments. These 
machines are sealed by the postmaster, on 
the payment of a stated amount of money by 
the users, and the letters are run through 
this machine and the postage is recorded by 
means of a stamp, and the postmark also 
printed. Precancelled stamps and permits 
for mailing without stamps are all factors 
in speeding up the mails. 

The handling of the second-class matter 
is a source of much concern. The news- 
paper is essentially a thing a man wants 
when he wants it, and he wants the news 
when it is news. We put this matter 
squarely up to the postal workers through 
an appeal to them and they have responded 
in a most gratifying way. 

Special delivery mail must have special 
handling as well as special delivery. Al- 
though the public pays only for the special 
delivery, it expects and should expect that 
“special delivery” mail be given special con- 
sideration in transit. The special delivery 
service is not sufficiently developed. In some 
cases the method actually results in slower 
final delivery. 

The Post Office Department would dodge 
no responsibility. We discovered that a 
large number of letters, something like fifty 
a day, and many parcels, were left in the 
8000 empty mail sacks that came daily to the 
mail-bag repair shop. All empty mail sacks 
at the post offices and depositories are 
now inspected for any mail that might have 
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SECTION OF THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE WHERE 19,000,000 UNDELIVERABLE LETTERS ARE HANDLED ANNUALLY— 


DUE LARGELY TO CARELESSNESS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IN ADDRESSING THEIR LETTERS 


become lost. It has also been discovered 
that many post offices are dilatory in sending 


in undelivered letters to the Dead Letter - 


Office. Instructions have been issued to all 
post offices to dispose of these letters imme- 
diately so that they may be returned to the 
senders if possible. In one post office alone 
there were 2000 of these dead letters being 
held, some of them “special delivery.” 

We have added a little human spirit in 
our correspondence, trying to relieve it of 
its cold and stereotyped form. It is our de- 
sire that the recipient of the letter may know 
that the suggestion, complaint, petition, or 
application has had real consideration; and 
to make the fact square with the appearance. 

We have invited the newspapers of the 
country to offer criticisms and suggestions, 
and have asked the postmasters to send in 
comments favorable or unfavorable. Many 
suggestions, criticisms and commendations 
are coming to the Department and an honest 
effort is made to profit by them. 

We have corrected some differences of 
opinion between the Post Office Department 
and the railroads over the methods of de- 
termining the rates of pay for carrying the 
mail. ‘This was done by a round-table con- 
ference between the railroad officials, the 
railway mail superintendents, and the Post 
Office Department officials. 

Mail relations with the countries of the 
Central Powers, which were discontinued 
during the world war, and mail relations 
with Russia, have been reéstablished. The 
international parcel post business has quick- 
ly recovered from war effects. There has 


been an increase of about 25,000,000 pounds, 
or double that of 1919. 

The Sea Post Service has been reéstab- 
lished after having been discontinued during 
the war. This means that much of the mail 
coming in from foreign countries will be 
distributed on board the steamships, and 
will be ready for onward dispatch when it 
reaches shore. 


Pan-American Postal Treaties 


The International Postal Conference. at 
Madrid in 1920 left unfinished our postal 
relations with the South American Repub- 
lics, and a Pan-American Congress was held 
at Buenos Aires in August and September. 
In addition to our Superintendent of the 
Division of Foreign Mails, the National 
Foreign Trade Council let us have their 
secretary, and these men represented this 
country at the conference. Two postal 
treaties were negotiated in which the United 
States was very much interested. One deals 
with letters, postal cards, printed matter 
of all kinds, commercial papers and samples, 
and the other relates to parcel post. These 
conventions must be ratified by the various 
governments; and when they are ratified 
they will abrogate all former conventions 
made with the Pan-American countries. 

The first treaty established the fundamen- 
tal principle that each country had the right 
to put into effect in its international services 
either its domestic rates or such other rates 
as it may see fit, with a very significant limi- 
tation on this right, i.e, that the Pan- 
American rate can never be more than 
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one-half as much as the maximum rate 
would be by the Universal Postal Conven- 
tion. Inasmuch as the Universal Postal 
Convention established the rate of ten cents 
on letters, effective January 1, 1922, the 
ratification of this Pan-American treaty 
means that in our service with all the other 
Pan-American countries our rate can not be 
more than five cents on letters. At the same 
time, the United States has the right to put 
its domestic rates into effect in its Pan- 
American service as soon after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty as it sees fit. 

The Parcel Post Treaty represents a dis- 
tinct advance in postal relations with all the 
other American republics by providing one 
uniform simple system for all Pan-American 
countries in place of the nineteen separate 
and varying systems now in force between 
the United States and the other American 
republics. There has been much difficulty 
encountered in sending parcel post from the 
United States to some of the Latin- 
American countries by reason of so many 
different charges and the amount of charges 
collected from the addressees of parcels in 
those countries. The Parcel Post Treaty 
which was signed by our delegates at Buenos 
Aires seeks to avoid these difficulties by con- 
solidating all the charges except customs 
duties that may be collected from the ad- 
dressees of parcels, and limiting the consoli- 
dated charge to ten cents in gold. Customs 
duties must, of course, be paid by the ad- 

















THE POSTMASTER GENERAL CONGRATULATING A 
POST-OFFICE OFFICIAL FOR HIS PART IN PREVENTING 
A MAIL ROBBERY 

(The young man is Alvin S. Page, assistant chief 
clerk of the railway mail service at Fort Worth, Texas) 


dressee according to the tariff law of the 
country of destination; and no postal con- 
gress would have authority to change that 
requirement. ‘The Buenos Aires Congress 
adopted the United States dollar as the unit 
for the Pan-American service. 


Marines to Guard Mails in Transit 


The problem of the mail robberies is by 
no means solved. For the twelve months 
ended April 9, 1921, there had been a total 
of $6,300,000 stolen from the mails. On 
that date, in an effort to lessen these rob- 
beries, we directed the arming of the essen- 
tial postal employees, arranged for sending 
out some 50,000 guns and 2,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition, and offered a maximum re- 
ward of $5000 to anyone who would bring 
in a mail robber. There seemed to follow 
then a period of very definite lessening of 
the trouble. For the six months following 
this, i.e., from April 9, 1921, to October 9, 
1921, there had been a total stolen of 
$318,869. 

This was a great improvement, being only 
10 per cent. of the amount stolen during the 
previous like period and was a splendid re- 
sponse by the service. In this effort postal 
employees were injured and killed and some 
robbers were slain. Then came the New York 
robbery in late October, which occurred on 
lower Broadway and which should have 
been and could have been prevented if there 
had been a full performance of obviously 
proper precautions, and the definite rules 
and orders of the Department followed. It 
was an expensive lesson. The mails are in- 
violate, and there is no limit to which the 
postal service must go to keep them so. The 
public has the right to expect the fullest 
discharge of the Department’s duty in this 
respect. Instructions have been reissued 
that the armed postal employees shall shoot 
to kill, and we are sending out another quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition. 

We have arranged with the Secretary of 
the Navy for the detail of one thousand 
Marines to the Post Office Department. 
These men will be detailed to ride with the 
mail trucks and the mail coaches in which 
the valuable mail is conveyed and shall be 
placed at those points in post offices and 
railroad stations where special protection is 
essential. Additional Marines will be fur- 
nished if necessary. In the meantime con- 
solidations of valuable shipments are being 
made so far as can be done for safety con- 
sistent with the reasonable dispatch of the 
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A PARCEL-POST MOTOR TRUCK TAKING ON COUNTRY PRODUCE AT A COUNTRY STORE 


mail. In the meantime, also, there is being 
recruited from the Department itself to 
take the place ultimately of these soldiers an 
armed guard as a permanent branch of the 
service. [he thousand Marines put into 
this now are selected men and are ordered 
to live up to the traditions of the corps in 
the protection of the mails. The United 
States mail shall be protected down to the 
last postal card regardless of cost or personal 
sacrifice. It simply must be true—that the 
mails may be late but they are never lost. 
I favor the amendment of the law to pro- 
vide maximum punishment for men convict- 
ed of robbing the mails. 


The Parcel Post and the Joint Commission 


The impression prevails that the parcel 
post is producing a big profit. It was stated 
that it made a profit of $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. This was 
based largely on pre-war figures. It is my 
opinion that the parcel post by no means 
pays for itself. The parcel post is a tre- 
mendous service to the public and must be 
expanded. It is, however, a commercial 
transaction and should pay its way. The 
cost of carrying parcel post and all other 
classes of mail must be ascertained before 
intelligent changes, if any, can be made in 
the postage rates. The necessary investiga- 
tion is in process, being made by the Joint 
Postal Commission and the Department. 

The Joint Postal Commission consists of 
five Senators and five Congressmen, with a 
citizens’ advisory council of seven. There is 
the closest relation between their activities 
and the Department. Their work is of very 
great value. They have sufficient funds 


with which to prosecute their investigations, 
and are men of large experience in postal 
affairs. They have employed efficiency en- 
gineers and accountants, and we have as- 
signed from the Post Office Department 
many experts for their use. Many improve- 
ments have been suggested by this Commis- 
sion. We are making the Commission the 
Executive Committee of the Department, 
and the entire membership of the Senate and 
House committees are our board of direc- 
tors. There is most cordial relation and 
cooperation obtaining. “The work which is 
being done by this Commission is invaluable 
to the Department and I cannot too strongly 
commend it. 


Second-Class Matter 


For several years the magazines have 
been shipped by freight instead of by regular 
mail. This perhaps was justified at a time 
when conditions were such as to make a 
material saving in this method of shipment. 
Conditions have so changed that we are now 
able to handle them in the regular mail and 
this is now being done, since October 1, with 
the consequence of a very much more rapid 
magazine service. 

In order to strengthen the freedom of the 
press we have taken the Post Office Depart- 
ment out of the question entirely, except to 
enforce the laws of Congress already on the 
statute-books. We have admitted a number 
of papers to the second-class privileges which 
they had lost during the war because certain 
issues were declared non-mailable under 
war-time regulations. While denying these 
papers the second-class privilege, they were 
permitted to use another class at higher 
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rates of postage. We believe that if they 
are to be permitted the use of the mails at 
all, they should be entitled to the same privi- 
lege as other papers as long as they conform 
to the regulations covering second-class 
privileges. There shall be no hesitancy in 
suppressing any publication that falls within 
the prohibition of the public law, but there 
are also laws in this country safeguarding 
the freedom of the press, and these laws must 
and shall be scrupulously observed. 


Administrative Economies 


There are a great many post-office quar- 
ters which are leased by the Government. 
These leases have heretofore contained a 
clause providing for a 90-day notice of can- 
cellation at the option of the Postmaster 
General. Such a provision is never in an 
ordinary business lease. We have eliminated 
this clause and are securing substantially re- 
duced rentals because lessors had been re- 
quired to charge sufficient additional rental 
to cover that risk. 

As certain other savings incident to the 
general program of economy and the reduc- 
tion of prices are being effected, it now 
seems certain that for the fiscal year 1921 
the Department will be able to save 
$15,000,000 from the estimates which had 
been approved by Congress for that year. 
The nearly $200,000 indemnity claims be- 
fore the Department have been brought up 
to date, and that work is now current. 

The motor transportation service of the 
Post Office Department is one of.the biggest 
things of its kind in the country. It is grow- 
ing to be a transportation arm of the service 
very similar to that of the Railway Mail 
Service. Its growth in the past few years 
has been necessarily under abnormal condi- 
tions with little attention to uniform man- 
agement.. The growth of the parcel post 
during other transportation congestion de- 
manded a rapid extension of this service 
without necessary care in building. Nearly 
4000 trucks have been received from the 
War Department which are used in the col- 
lection and delivery of the mails in the 
cities. This service is being reorganized by 
the president of one of the big motor haul- 
age companies of New York. We found 
thirty-seven varieties of trucks in use, and 
the standardization plan is reducing this 
to four types. The motors in the rural mail 
service are largely owned by the carriers. 
Rural carriers now operate on 43,900 routes, 
282 having been established since March, 


since which time, also, more than 1000 
routes have been extended. 


The Air Mail Service 


The Air Mail Service is being reorgan- 
ized with a larger and better type of plane 
and other improvements as fast as possible, 
including a substantial change of personnel. 
There have been four serious accidents in 
the seven months since March 4; there 
were twenty serious accidents in the twelve 
months preceding. The air service has a 
very great value, per se, of course, but the 
great basic value is its potentiality as a re- 
serve and means of defense in case of ne- 
cessity. The only route in operation is the 
one between New York and San Francisco. 
A few lateral routes which had been estab- 
lished without authority of Congress have 
been discontinued because they did not com- 
mensurately facilitate the dispatch of mail, 
and offered no special opportunity for test 
work. The transcontinental route, embrac- 
ing several mountain ranges, gives us all the 
experience that we can handle. Planes are 
being remodeled so that they will carry 800 
pounds of mail or 32,000 letters, which is 
twice the amount of the original planes with 
the same man power and fuel. 

The Post Office Department is codperat- 
ing with the Department of Agriculture in 
sending market reports and weather reports 
through the air-mail radio stations to the 
farming communities, and has a commission 
considering the feasibility of using the wire- 
less telephone for this and other broadcast- 
ing purposes. The idea possesses great pos- 
sibilities. “The chairman of the commission 
has visited Europe, at his own expense, inves- 
tigating conditions there. 


Postal Savings Department 


Legislation has been recommended to Con- 
gress for changes in the Postal Savings with 
an effort to make it a more useful medium 
for the circulation of money. As _ recom- 
mended this legislation will provide among 
other things that the interest now paid de- 
positors shall be 3 per cent. instead of 2 per 
cent., raising the youth limit for depositors, 
providing for joint and trust accounts, and 
raising the maximum allowed each depositor 
from $2500 to $3000. Provision will also be 
made for interest to be allowed when the 
money is not left a year. When we con- 
sider that 75 per cent. of our depositors are 
foreign born, this Postal Savings effort is no 
mean contribution to the education of this 
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new citizenry, and we believe that millions 
of dollars will be brought from_ hiding. 
This effort is in no sense to create any com- 
petition or interfere with private banking. 


Value of the Merit System 


Firm in the conviction of proved demon- 
stration that nothing will contribute so 
much to the betterment of the service as the 
improvement of the morale and the codpera- 
tion of the men and women doing the service, 
I am just as firmly convinced that the one 
duty above all others which we owe the em- 
ployees is honestly to apply the merit system. 
You cannot expect men and women to give 
service if they are to be shuttlecocks of poli- 
tics. JI have said, and I reiterate, that the 
postal establishment most certainly is not an 
institution for politics nor for profit, but an 
institution for service. 

It would be my very greatest satisfaction 
if in this period of activity I might con- 
tribute a little to the end that the postal 
service, as indeed the entire Civil Service, 
might be made more and more a desirable 
career into which the young can enter with 
a certainty that their services will be per- 
formed under reasonable conditions for a rea- 
sonable wage and for an appreciative people. 
The men and women who constitute the 
great army of postal co-workers are doing 
a distinct government and public service, 
and they are entitled to an appreciation com- 
mensurate with the efficacy. and importance 
of that service. The very first element of 


a proper appreciation is to make certain that 
honest and efficient service shall be honestly 
recognized, and that the merit system shall 
control without any subterfuge. 

We find no great opposition any more to 
a reasonable application of the rule of Civil 
Service, and the principle of promotions on 
merit in the classified service. It takes con- 
stant watching, however, and there is no de- 
partment of government where there is as 
likely to be a breaking down and loss of 
what has been gained as in the Post Office 
Department. There are a total of about 
600,000 classified service employees in the 
Government, and about 300,000 of these are 
in the Post Office Department. 

Our 12,500 Presidential postmasters are 
not in the classified service, and I am fully 
aware of the skepticism that exists as to the 
possibility of an effective application of the 
merit system in the appointment of Presi- 
dential postmasters. This skepticism is 
easily understood. The entire post-office 
service has been more or less regarded over 
a long period of years as a political treasure 
house where there was always available that 
which might be needed for the payment 
of political obligations which could not be 
otherwise discharged. Just why the Post 
Office Department has been used for this 
purpose I have never been able to figure out, 
unless possibly because there are more jobs 
in that department than in any other. 

Certain it is, however, that this more or 
less prevalent opinion as to the alleged per- 
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fect propriety of the prostitution of the great 
postal service has had no geographicag limits, 
either political or physical. It has been a 
long fight to go as far as we have in the 
elimination of politics in the classified ser- 
vice, the old fight of proficiency against 
plunder, of service against spoils. It may 
be a fight to keep what has been accom- 
plished. If so, it must be made. 

The chief argument advanced by those 
favoring the old method of political appoint- 
ments is that the postmaster of a first- or 
second-class office, who comes in such close 
contact with the people and has large exec- 
utive, business and public responsibility, 
should be responsive to the popular opinion 
as reflected in the result of.an election. It 
is contended that the postmasters in the 
larger offices especially should be of the po- 
litical faith which dominates at the moment. 

It is correct, of course, to insist that we 
expect and are entitled to have political 
offices largely filled by members of the politi- 
cal party to which we have voted to entrust 
the administration of our public affairs. 
The question is, what are political offices, 
and how far should the principle apply? 
Wise men will not propose that we carry 
this principle into the appointment of our 
army officers, nor into the appointment to 
technical or purely business positions. I am 
sure it is steadily growing in the minds of 
the public that if we are to have the most 
efficient postal service we must keep it as far 
as possible out of politics. This should be 
done. There is no doubt about the sound- 
ness of the purpose, and it is the most earnest 
determination of the present postal manage- 
ment to carry it out. It is a matter, how- 
ever, of evolution and not of revolution. It 
cannot be accomplished in a day. 

The President and the Department are 
endeavoring to select the man best fitted to 
serve the public as postmaster. The execu- 
tive order of May 10 clearly states that 
there is to be no method of selection which 
is scholastic or cloistered in its tendency. 
We must have a man of high standing in 
his community and of real ability. This is 
determined through an examination by the 
Civil Service Commission into his qualifica- 
tions as an executive. That refining is in- 
valuable. It gives three men from whom to 
select, and leaves with the appointing power, 
the President, who is the one responsible, 
some discretion in the matter of selection. 

Personally, I favor the enactment of such 
legislation as will bring all postmasters into 
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the classified service, followed by such legis- 
lation or rules as will make such classified 
service thoroughly amenable to discipline 
when necessary, and with a compensation 
in the more important positions sufficiently 
lucrative to invite the best ability in the 
country to strive for such appointments. 

It is good business—and it is good politics. 
If the advocates of politics in the post-office 
service would really investigate to the bot- 
tom they would find that partisan politics in 
post offices has done their party far more 
harm than good. If they will hark back 
not sO many years ago, and study their po- 
litical histories, they will find that the largest 
element of causation in the results of the 
Congressional nominating conventions and 
primaries has been the efforts of the gentle- 
men who were not appointed postmasters. 
And they may agree with the distinguished 
gentleman of long political service who 
said: ‘Every time I have appointed a post- 
master I have made one ingrate and eleven 
enemies.” 


True Dignity of the Postal Service 


Important, indeed, is the postal service. 
Years of magnificent service to the country 
are behind it. It must not be forgotten, 
either, that during the war the postal ser- 
vice of nearly every nation in the world 
broke down except our own. It was a won- 
derful accomplisltment and entitled to the 
greatest commendation. Great, however, 
as has been the postal service, greater yet it 
should be. Anyone who does not daily try 
to make his mental processes keener, his 
moral fiber finer, and his service to others 
broader, is guilty of an inexcusable derelic- 
tion of duty. Just so as to any institution. 

It is the fundamental principle of democ- 
racy that we shall help one another, that all 
citizens shall codperate in the work of gov- 
ernment. And the work of government is 
not merely electing men to Congress to make 
laws, and electing the President to execute 
It is just as truly government work 
to collect the mails, to transmit them to their 
destination and to redistribute them and de- 
liver them; and it is fitting for every citizen 
to realize his deep concern in and his duty 
to that work. It is a partnership proposi- 
tion—the public, the postal co-workers and 
the Government—all recognizing that we 
are engaged in the same transcendent prob- 
lem, the solution of which is to be found in 
the best post-office service and the best 
Government in the world. 





TRUTH ABOUT RURAL SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


RECENT survey of the schools of 

New York State has disclosed a con- 
dition so startling, so- appalling, so incredible 
that the question instantly arises, if this can 
be true of one State, what is the situation in 
the other forty-seven? If children are being 
cheated in “typical American communities” 
in New York, what is happening in “typical 
American communities” in other States? 

The deplorable revelations of the survey 
are new to the citizens of New York. That 
they are laid bare now is due to a woman’s 
organization. 

A year ago the New York State League of 
Women Voters determined to do one big 
outstanding service for the children of the 
State. With this object the women ap- 
proached the various child welfare agencies, 
to find out exactly what each was doing and 
where there was the greatest need. To their 
surprise they learned that while each agency 
was conversant with the conditions relating 
to its own work, not one had an authorita- 
tive summary of the entire situation. 

Whereupon the women decided that they 
must begin by making a state-wide survey. 
The schools offered the most promising basis 
for starting investigations. There are about 
11,000 schools in. New York State, and a 
list of 163 questions was sent to the women 
of each of these 11,000 school communities, 
asking information concerning the general 
condition of the schools, sanitation, medical 
inspection, health instruction, physical train- 
ing, hot lunches, and facilities for play. 

Since the women did not intend t® initiate 
a movement antagonistic to the recognized 
school authorities, they appealed to the State 
Department of Education and enlisted its 
codperation. This proved of especial value 
as the survey progressed, for many communi- 
ties reported the local school authorities as 
refusing to answer questions. In a number 
of such instances the Department of Educa- 
tion was able to prevail upon local superin- 
tendents and principals to give the desired 
information. 

Dec.—6 


The nature of these replies was sufficient 
explanation of the attempt to conceal the 
facts. It was discovered that fifteen schools 
in the State were operating with only one 
pupil each; fifty-two schools with two pupils, 
166 with three pupils, 392 with five pupils, 
and the astounding total of 3018 with fewer 
than ten pupils. 

Frequent cases of reluctance to give up 
small bits of patronage were encountered 
where the women attempted to urge consoli- 
dation of two or more of the two-mile-square 
school districts. ‘Taxpayers who were being 
assessed to maintain schools for five or six 
pupils were fearful of still higher taxes as 
a result of consolidation. Mutual suspicion 
existed between the residents of adjoining 
school districts. 

And while they believed in consolidation, 
the women were cognizant of the fact that 
a community could not answer the question 
by merely saying “consolidate.” ‘There were 
resultant problems which only an aroused 
public opinion could handle. They encoun- 
tered such cases, one where the necessary 


school “bus” for conveying the children was 


an open wagon into which they were packed, 
rain or shine, in the sole charge of a man 
whose mental condition decidedly limited his 
choice of occupations. No discipline what- 
ever was maintained in the twice-a-day rides 
and this one feature nullified the benefits 
which the children might have had from 
the consolidated school, with its better equip- 
ment, higher grade teachers, and opportuni- 
ties for contact with other children. 

Such advantages in the consolidated 
schools were made more apparent by the evi- 
dent deficiencies in many of the smaller 
schools. 

Thirty-seven questions were asked con- 
cerning the condition of the school buildings, 
such as: Is there an annual inspection of 
the sanitary equipment? How often are 
classrooms cleaned, and by whom? What 
is the source of the water supply, and how 
often is it tested? Are drinking fountains 
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and cups provided? How many lavatories 
are provided? What type are the toilets? 
How many children use each classroom? Is 
there a desk for each child? Are windows 
opened during school hours? How is the 
temperature regulated? Is the light good? 
Are the desks adjusted to the size of the chil- 
dren? Are the blackboards a good black, 
and how well are they cleaned? 

Some counties had not even one school 
which could be put in the first class. In 
the best county one-quarter of the schools 
were considered to be adequately equipped 
and efficiently conducted. 


Sanitation 


Many schools were found to have no 
water supply of their own, being entirely 
dependent upon water carried from the 
wells of neighbors. Sometimes these wells 
were at a considerable distance. “Twenty- 
five schools in one county alone were depen- 
dent upon water from neighbors’ wells. In 
the case of one school of twenty-one children, 
the nearest well was a quarter of a mile 
away. Eleven children in another school 
had to carry water half a mile. 

All of the children in one school were 
reported ill as the result of drinking con- 
taminated water from a neighbor’s well. 
And this in spite of the fact that water test- 


ing can be secured free of charge from the. 


State Department of Health. A high school 
of 300 children had no drinking fountains 
or individual cups, and it was indicative of 
the situation in the district that the investi- 
gator wrote, “the condition of many chil- 
dren in the first, second, and third grades 
is a menace to the clean ones. Many are 
covered with vermin and unsightly sores.” 
Another high school in the same county had 
no lavatories or individual towels, drinking 
cups, or fountains. 

Schools were found which had not been 
cleaned for two years, A large number 
were reported to be cleaned once a year, any 
intermediary sweeping and dusting being 
done by teachers or pupils. One school did 
not even possess a broom. Many teachers 
complained of the great amount of dust in 
their rooms and said that their requests for 
oil had not been granted. 

From one county came reports on two 
schools as follows: 


The teacher asks for painting and papering 
inside the building and a thermometer. The 
heating arrangement is very poor. The school 
has not been cleaned in two years. The play- 


ground is very wet. Consolidation of this school 
with the nearby district would certainly be more 
economical for the taxpayers and more advan- 
tageous for the children. 

There is one school with twenty-three pupils 
which illustrates strikingly the need of concerted 
action. The room needs plaster and paper. The 
air is bad. They lack almost everything. The 
pupils have to go one-quarter of a mile for 
water and carry it in a pail. The floor is not 
oiled. The light is very bad. There is danger 
of someone going through the floor in the hall. 
All the children use one towel. 


me 


One woman wrote that she had taught 
in a local school twenty-seven years before, 
and that it had not been changed in a single 
important detail in all that time. ‘To enter 
the school,” she wrote, ‘one must still pass 
through .another room containing fuel, 
broom, dust-pan, etc.” 


There is a close relation between school 


building conditions and the fitness of teachers 
and pupils. Unwholesome surroundings in- 
culcate a disposition toward idleness and 
indifference, resulting in retardation of the 
pupils and inefficiency on the part of the 
teachers; while bright, cheerful, sanitary 
school buildings contribute toward a better 
record for both pupils and teachers. 


Books and Equipment 


Although the questionnaire made no men- 
tion of text-book equipment, it was significant 
that many teachers took the opportunity to 
beg for books and maps. From one county 
alone, seven teachers reported that their 
pupils were unable to get text-books. One 
said, “I think text-books should be provided 
for every child.” Twelve schools in another 
county mentioned text-books and maps as 
their greatest need. 

Frequently the need of better library fa- 
cilities was brought forward. One teacher 
asked if she might be sent ‘good books suit- 
able for their years of understanding, papers, 
magazines. These children are simply starved 
for something to read. They read the most 
trashy things. Oh, for some good reading 
matter!’ 

Special inquiry was directed to desk equip- 
ment, to learn both whether the seats were 
adjustable for the children and removable 
to permit the use of the buildings for com- 
munity lectures and entertainments. Inad- 
justable, irremovable desks were the rule, 
many of the replies going into considerable 
detail over the discomfort of tall children 
curving their bodies and short children 
stretching themselves into the same amount 
of space. Many schools reported a shortage 
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of desks, so that two children were required 
to use each desk. 


Lunches and Playgrounds 


The total absence of facilities for heating 
lunches was reported from many districts. 
Children who had great distances to walk 
to and from school, in bad weather as well 
as good, and who were thus away from home 
the larger part of the day, were obliged to 
subsist on the cold contents of their lunch 
baskets. The communities in most instances 
were untroubled about this, while the 
teachers were considerably agitated. Many 
of them out of their own scanty earnings 
were providing materials for hot lunches, 
and one county reported that nearly every 
school had been equipped and was serving 
hot lunches ‘“‘at the expense of the teachers.” 

Playgrounds were another detail in which 
most communities had little interest, failing 
completely to recognize the all-around exer- 
cise, the mental development, and the char- 
acter-building from properly directed sports. 
The taxpayers would say, “If the ‘children 
are not getting enough exercise let them pitch 
hay for me,” or “send the children to my 
potato field if they want something to do.” 

Some counties had not even one _play- 
ground. Schools reported that not only had 
they no playgrounds but that the school yards 
could not be used, since they were mere mud- 
holes in need of draining. 


Health Conditions 


In making the survey the League of 
Women Voters had in mind the figures of 
the New York State Department of Health 
giving estimated defects for the 22,000,000 
children of the United States, as follows: 


At least 200,000 (1 per cent.) are mentally de- 
fective; 

At least 250,000 (over 1 per cent.) are affected 
with organic heart disease; 

At least 1,000,000 (5 per cent.) have now or 
have had tuberculosis; 

At least 1,000,000 (5 per cent.) are unable to 
hear properly, and because this condition is un- 


recognized many of these children have the 
undeserved reputation of being mentally de- 
fective; 

At least 5,000,000 (25 per cent.) have defective 
eyes; 


At least 1 out of every 5 of these children is 
undernourished ; 

From 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 (15 per cent. to 25 
per cent.) have adenoids, diseased tonsils or other 
glandular defects 

From 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 (10 per cent. to 20 
per cent.) have weak foot arches, weak spines or 
other joint defects; and 


From 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 (50 per cent. to 
75 per cent.) have defective teeth. 


Furthermore, the League had in mind the 
fact that while the City of New York appro- 
priates $900,000 annually for school health 
work, the State of New York appropriates 
annually only $30,000. 

Therefore, the survey was calculated to 
put great emphasis on health conditions. 
Medical inspection is supposed to be provided 
for every school in the State, with a physical 
examination for every child every year. The 
local communities reported this work to be 
most inefficiently performed. 

In one school of nineteen children a physi- 
cian completed his medical examination in 
fifteen minutes. Another doctor made a 
record by examining 300 children in half 
a day. Still another simplified his work by 
the expedient of examining the children by 
telephoning the teacher. One teacher re- 
ported that the doctor in making weight tests 
“lifts them up when he comes, and guesses.” 
Several said that the doctor made eye and 
ear tests by asking the children if they could 
see and hear well and accepting their 
chorused “yes.” For such examinations, 
physicians receive an average of fifty cents 
per child. 

The six questions designed to find out 
what special classes were arranged for so- 
called backward or defective children 
brought out the opinion of one village super- 
intendent with 1000 children in his school 
that physical instruction and gymnastics are 
not necessary, and that the “teachers open 
the windows too often as it is.” 

In contrast was this letter from a district 
school superintendent: 


The fact is, conditions are too deplorable to 
report. What few medical inspectors are em- 
ployed do their work at a school in a few min- 
utes, collect their fees, and pass on; and that 
ends the whole health business for the children 
until the next year, when the same farce is re- 
peated. Many school districts do not even em- 
ploy this farce medical inspection. Any attempt 
to have a nurse or a physical-training teacher is 
fought by the rural population most bitteriy, as 
are any attempts at improving the physical sur- 
roundings of the children, such as drinking- 
fountains, heating and ventilating systems, decent 
toilets, oiling floors to prevent dust, slate black- 
boards, and the like. As soon as I am convinced 
that the women of your League really have the 
welfare of the children of the rural schools at 
heart enough to get out to bring about the em- 
ployment of good medical examiners with fol- 
low-up work with school nurses and the other 
— reforms, you may count on me to the 
imit. 
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A “Schoolhouse Theater’ to Arouse Interest 


Although all the statistics are not yet 
tabulated, the survey has so aroused the 
women in the State organization and the 
local communities that already plans are 
under way for remedies. 

The first remedy is a “Little Red School 
House Theater,” which has been shown at 
county fairs and is now being sent from com- 
munity to community to arouse public opin- 
ion. Wherever possible a trained worker 
presents the little play, but on its travels to 
the smaller communities the theater is accom- 
panied by a copy of the text which may 
easily be read by a local man or woman. 

The theater is constructed as a miniature 
schoolhouse, with the front of the building 
rolling up to reveal two scenes. For the first 
scene there has been duplicated one of the 
worst schools actually existing and now in 
use in the State. The school has just one room 
with an old stove and toppling pipe, dingy 
walls, poor lighting, blackboards grey with 
age, badly cleaned and improperly placed 
with regard to the light. The single win- 
dow is inadequate for light and air. The 
desks are screwed to the floor, making it im- 
possible to remove them and put the build- 
ing to community use. They are also inad- 
justable, so that tall and short children. are 
crowded into the same amount of space. The 
little dolls which represent the children are 
placed two at a desk. ‘There is a small boy 
with vacant eyes fixed on the ceiling who 
takes so much of the teacher’s time that the 
other children become restless. 

The second scene shows a model consoli- 
dated school, with the heating apparatus in 
the basement. There are several rooms 
separating the children of different ages. 
The walls are light, the blackboards are well 
placed, the windows give proper light and 
ventilation, and the desks, one to each child, 
are both adjustable and removable. There 
are cloakrooms, a lunchroom with apparatus 
for hot lunches, and a clinic with scales, 
weight charts, and other health instruction 
equipment. 


Practical Reform Efforts 


The second remedy which is proposed is 
a bill which will be introduced . -o the next 
legislature for the consolidation of districts 
and the improvement of school buildings. 
Bills of this type have been introduced be- 
fore, with a moderate amount of public 


interest, and have been easily defeated by the 
opposition especially from rural districts. 
The League of Women Voters will attempt 
to arouse the citizens so thoroughly this year 
that the entire State will understand the 
purposes of the bill and support it as it has 
never been supported before. 

The third remedy is the simplest, but one 
of the most effectual. The thousands of 
women in the communities who have helped 
to take the survey are already at work try- 
ing by whatever means they have at hand 
to correct the most glaring defects in their 
own schools. Women’s clubs are contributing 
needed equipment, installing stoves for hot 
lunches, giving textbooks and maps. Local 
appropriations are being increased for re- 
painting the walls, and cutting additional 
windows. School boards are being urged to 
scrap antiquated equipment and replace it 
with modern. 

That the matter is one of national, not 
State interest, is evident from the letters 
which have come to the New York State 
League during the time that it has been con- 
ducting the survey. Questions have come 
from Mississippi, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Connecticut, Maine, Texas, California, 
Michigan, and Iowa. They have come from 
school teachers, from mothers and fathers, 
and from citizens, both men and women, 
who are aroused to the needs of their own 
communities. 

For the benefit of those who desire to 
undertake such a survey elsewherte, it is inter- 
esting to note that the work in New York 
State has been in charge of a committee of 
twenty members, including representatives 
of the League of Wemen Voters and various 
child-welfare groups. The plans of this 
committee have been carried out by an execu- 
tive secretary, a stenographer, and two field 
workers who have helped to arouse local 
interest in those communities where the ques- 
tionnaire did not meet with a ready response. 
The entire survey has been organized, con- 
ducted, and partly tabulated within one year. 

That the solution of the problem lies very 
much with each community is clearly ap- 
parent. 

Schools are essentially a community prob- 
lem. The responsibility for them rests with 
every citizen. The schools will fulfil their 
obligations to the children, only as the com- 
munity fulfils its obligations to the schools. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





IMPORTANT UTTERANCES AT 
WASHINGTON 


T is not often that on two successive days 

even the President of the United States 
has the world for an audience. Yet that 
was the literal fact on November 11 and 
12, 1921. On the third anniversary of 
Armistice Day President Harding spoke at 
the burial of an unknown American soldier 
at Arlington Cemetery. On the following 
dav he addressed the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament at Washington. In 
each instance his words were heard around 
the globe. Because of the unusual impor- 
tance of these addresses, it has seemed fitting 
that the more significant passages of each 
should be reproduced in these pages, in order 
that our readers may have ready access to 
them, and especially for the benefit of stu- 
dents in our colleges and high schools. 

In the address at Arlington the President, 
after paying his tribute to the unidentified 
soldier who as one of thousands had made 
the supreme sacrifice, said: 


This American soldier went forth to battle with 
no hatred for any people in the world, but hating 
war and hating the purpose of every war for 
conquest. He cherished our national rights and 
abhorred the threat of armed domination; and in 
the maelstrom of destruction and suffering and 
death ‘he fired his shot for liberation of the cap- 
tive conscience of the world. In advancing 
toward his objective was somewhere a thought of 
a world awakened; and we are here to testify 
undying gratitude and reverence for that thought 
of a wider freedom. 

Sleeping in these hallowed grounds are thou- 
sands of Americans who have given their blood 
for the baptism of freedom and its maintenance, 
armed exponents of the nation’s conscience. It is 
better and nobler for their’deeds. Burial here is 
rather more than a sign of the Government’s 
favor; it is a suggestion of a tomb in the heart of 
the nation, sorrowing for its noble dead. 

To-day’s ceremonies proclaim that the hero un- 
known is not unhonored. We gather him to the 
nation’s breast, within the shadow of the Capitol, 
of the towering shaft that honors Washington, 
the great father, and of the exquisite monument 
to Lincoln, the martyred savior. Here the inspira- 
tions of yesterday and the conscience of to-day 


forever unite to make the republic worthy of his 
death for flag and country. 

Ours are lofty resolutions to-day as with tribute 
to the dead we consecrate ourselves to a better 
order for the living. With all my heart, I wish 
we might say to the defenders who survive, to 
mothers who sorrow, to widows and children who 
mourn, that no such sacrifice shall be asked again. 


The President then spoke of a demonstra- 
tion of modern warfare which he had re- 
cently seen, and declared: “It is no longer 
a conflict in chivalry, no more a test of 
militant manhood. It is only cruel, deliber- 
ate, scientific destruction.” He continued: 


I speak not as a pacifist fearing war, but as 
one who loves justice and hates war. I speak as 
one who believes the highest function of Govern- 
ment is to give its citizens the security of peace, 
the opportunity to achieve, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The loftiest tribute we can bestow to-day—the 
heroically earned tribute—fashioned in deliberate 
conviction, out of unclouded thought, neither 
shadowed by remorse nor made vain by fancies, 
is the commitment of this republic to an advance- 
ment never made before. If American achieve- 
ment is a cherished pride at home, if our un- 
selfishness among nations is all we wish it to be, 
and ours is a helpful example in the world, then 
let us give of our influence and strength, yea, of 
our aspirations and convictions, to put mankind on 
a little higher plane, exulting and exalting, with 
war’s distressing and depressing tragedies barred 
from the stage of righteous civilization. 





The keynote of the address was hatred of 
war and all that it embodies: 


Standing to-day on hallowed ground, conscious 
that all America has halted to share in the tribute 
of heart and mind and soul to this fellow-Ameri- 
can, and knowing that the world is noting this ex- 
pression of the republic’s mindfulness, it is fitting 
to say that bis sacrifice and that of the millions 
dead shall not be in vain. There must be, there 
shall be, the commanding voice of a conscious 
civilization against armed warfare. 

On Saturday, November 12th, President 
Harding addressed the members of the 
Limitation of Armament Conference, as- 
sembled in Continental Hall in Washington. 
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Following are several of the salient passages 
of his address: 


Speaking as official sponsor for the invitation, 
I think I may say the call is not of the United 
States of America alone. It is rather the spoken 
word of a war-wearied world, struggling for 
restoration, hungering and thirsting for better re- 
lationship ; of humanity crying for relief and 
craving assurances of lasting peace. 

It is easy to understand this world-wide aspira- 
tion. The glory of triumph, the rejoicing in 
achievement, the love of liberty, the devotion to 
country, the pangs of sorrow, the burdens of debt, 
the desolation of ruin—all these are appraised 
alike in all lands. Here in the United States we 
are: but freshly turned from the burial of an 
Unknown American soldier, when a nation sor- 
rowed while paying him tribute. Whether it was 
spoken or not, a hundred millions of our people 
were summarizing the inexcusable cause, the in- 
calculable cost, the unspeakable sacrifices, and the 
unutterable sorrows, and there was the ever- 
impelling question: How can humanity justify or 
God forgive? Human hate demands no such toll; 
ambition and greed must be denied it. If misun- 
derstanding must take the blame, then let us ban- 
ish it, and let understanding rule and make good- 
will regnant everywhere. All of us demand 


liberty and justice. There cannot be one without 
the other, and they must be held the unquestioned 
possession of all peoples. Inherent rights are of 
God, and the tragedies of the world originate in 
their attempted denial. The world to-day is in- 
fringing their enjoyment by arming to defend or 
deny, when simple sanity calls for their recogni- 
tion through common understanding. 

Gentlemen of the Conference, the United States 
welcomes you with unselfish hands. We harbor 
no fears; we have no sordid ends to serve; we 
suspect no enemy; we contemplate or apprehend 
no conquest. Content with what we have, we 
seek nothing which is another’s. We only wish 
to do with you that finer, nobler thing which no 
nation can do alone. 

We wish to sit with you at the table of inter- 
national understanding and good-will. In good 
conscience we are eager to meet you frankly, and 
invite and offer codperation. The world demands 
a sober contemplation of the existing order and 
the realization that there can be no cure without 
sacrifice, not by one of us, but by all of us. 

I can speak officially only for our United States. 
Our hundred millions frankly want less of arma- 
ment and none of war. Wholly free from guile, 
sure in our own minds that we harbor no un- 
worthy designs, we accredit the world with the 
same good intent. So I welcome you, not alone in 
good-will and high purpose, but with high faith. 





THE AMERICAN NAVAL PROPOSALS 
AS STATED BY SECRETARY HUGHES 


T the opening session of the Conference 

on the Limitation of Armament at 
Washington on November 12, Secretary 
Hughes, in accepting the permanent chair- 
manship of the Conference, laid before the 
delegates certain definite proposals relating 
to naval armaments on behalf of the United 
States. After explaining the President’s 
reasons for calling the conference and re- 
ferring briefly to the effort of the Czar of 
Russia, twenty-three years ago, resulting in 
the conferences at The Hague, Secretary 
Hughes said: 


The astonishing ambition which lay athwart 
‘he promise of the second Hague conference no 
longer menaces the world, and the great oppor- 
tunity of liberty-loving and _peace-preserving 
democracies has come. Is it not plain that the 
time has passed for mere resolutions that the re- 
sponsible powers should examine the question 
of limitation of armament? We can no longer 
content ourselves with investigations, with sta- 
tistics, with reports, with the circumlocution of 
inquiry. The essential facts are sufficiently 
known. The time is come, and this conference 
has been called not for general resolutions or 
mutual advice, but for action. 

The question in relation to armaments which 
may be regarded as of primary importance at this 
time and with which wé can deal most promptly 


and effectively is the limitation of naval arma- 
ment. There are certain general considerations 
which may be deemed pertinent to this subject. 

The first is that the core of the difficulty is to be 
found in the competition in naval programs, and 
that, in order appropriately to limit naval arma- 
ment, competition in its production must be aban- 
doned. Competition will not be remedied by 
resolves with respect to the method of its continu- 
ance. One program inevitably leads to another, 
and, if competition continues, its regulation is 
impracticable. There is only one adequate way 
out, and that is to end it now. 

It is apparent that this cannot be accomplished 
without serious sacrifices. Enormous sums have 
been expended upon ships under construction, and 
building programs which are now under way can- 
not be given up without heavy loss. Yet if the 
present construction of capital ships goes forward, 
other ships will inevitably be built to rival them, 
and this will lead to still others. Thus the race 
will continue, so long as ability to continue lasts. 
The effort to escape sacrifices is futile. We must 
face them or yield our purpose. 

It is also clear that no one of the naval powers 
should be expected to make the sacrifices alone. 
The only hope of limitation of naval armament is 
by agreement among the nations concerned, and 
this agreement should be entirely fair and reason- 
able in the extent of the sacrifices required of each 
of the powers. In considering the basis of such 
agreement and the commensurate sacrifices to be 
required, it is necessary to have regard for the 
existing naval strength of the great naval powers, 
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including the extent of construction already ef- 
fected in the case of ships in process. This fol- 
lows from the fact that one nation is as free to 
compete as another, and each may find grounds 
for its action. 

What one may do another may demand the op- 
portunity to rival, and we remain in the thrall 
of competitive effort. 

I may add that the American delegates are ad- 
vised by their naval experts that the tonnage of 
capital ships may fairly be taken to measure the 
relative strength of navies, as the provision for 
auxiliary combatant craft should sustain a rea- 
sonable relation to the capital ship tonnage al- 
lowed. 

It would also seem to be a vital part of a plan 
for the limitation of naval armament that there 
should be a naval holiday. It is proposed that 
for a period of not less than ten years there 
should be no further construction of capital ships. 

I am happy to say that I am at liberty to go 
bevond these general propositions and, on behalf 
of the American delegation acting under the in- 
structions of the President of the United States, 
to submit to you a concrete proposition for an 
agreement for the limitation of naval armament. 

It should be added that this proposal immedi- 
ately concerns the British Empire, Japan, and the 
United States. In view of the extraordinary con- 
ditions, due to the World War, affecting the ex- 
isting strength of the navies of France and Italy, it 
is not thought to be necessary to discuss at this 
stage of the proceedings the tonnage allowance 
of these nations, but the United States proposes 
that this matter be reserved for the later con- 
sideration of the conference. 

In making the present proposal the United 
States is most solicitous to deal with the question 
upon an entirely reasonable and practicable basis 
to the end that the just interests of all shall be 
adequately guarded, and the national security and 
defense shall be maintained. Four general prin- 
ciples have been applied: 

1. That all capital shipbuilding programs, 
either actual or projected, should be abandoned. 

2. That further reduction should be made 
through the scrapping of certain of the older 
ships. 

3. That in general regard should be had to the 
existing naval strength of the powers concerned. 

4. That the capital ship tonnage should be 
used as the measurement of strength for navies, 
and a proportionate allowance of auxiliary com- 
batant craft prescribed. : 

The principal features of the proposed agree- 
ment are as follows: 

UNITED STATES 

The United States is now completing its pro- 
gram of 1916 calling for ten new battleships and 
six battle cruisers. One battleship has been com- 
pleted. The others are in various stages of con- 
struction; in some cases from 60 to 80 per cent. 
of the construction has been done. On _ these 
fifteen capital ships now being built over $330,- 
000,000 have been spent. Still the United States is 
willing, in the interest of an immediate limitation 
of naval armaments, to scrap all these ships. 

The United States proposes, if this plan .is ac- 
cepted: 

1. To scrap all capital ships now under con- 
struction. This includes six battle cruisers and 
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seven battleships on the ways and in the course of 
building, and two battleships launched. 

The total number of new capital ships thus to 
be scrapped is fifteen. The total tonnage of the 
new capital ships when completed would be 
618,000 tons. 

2. To scrap all of the older battleships up to, 
but not including, the Delaware and North 
Dakota. The number of these old battleships to 
be scrapped is fifteen. Their total tonnage is 
227,740 tons. 

Thus the number of capital ships to be scrapped 
by the United States, if this plan is accepted, is 
thirty, with an aggregate tonnage (including that 
of ships in construction, if completed) of 845,740 
tons. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The plan contemplates that Great Britain and 
Japan shall take action which is fairly commen- 
surate with this action on the part of the United 
States. 

It is proposed that Great Britain: 

1. Shall stop further construction of the four 
new Hoods, the new capital ships not laid down, 
but upon which money has been spent. The four 
ships, if completed, would have a tonnage dis- 
placement of 172,000 tons. 

2. Shall, in addition, scrap her _ pre-dread- 
noughts, second line battleships and first line 
battleships up to, but not including the King 
George V class. 

These, with certain pre-dreadnoughts which it 
is understood have already been scrapped, would 
amount to nineteen capital ships and a tonnage 
reduction of 411,375 tons. 

The total tonnage of ships thus to be scrapped 
by Great Britain (including the tonnage of the 
four Hoods, if completed) would be 583,375 tons. 


JAPAN 


It is proposed that Japan: 

1. Shall abandon her program of ships not yet 
laid down, viz., the K-11, Owari, No. 7 and No. 8 
battleships, and Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 battle cruisers. 

It should be observed that this does not involve 
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the stopping of construction, as the construction 
of none of these ships has béen begun. 

2. Shall scrap three capital ships (the Mutsu, 
launched; the Tosa, the Kago, in course of build- 
ing), and four battle cruisers (the A4magi and 
Akagi, in course of building, and the Atoga and 
Takao, not yet laid down, but for which certain 
material has been assembled). 

The total number of new capital ships to be 
scrapped under this paragraph is seven. The 
total tonnage of these new capital ships when 
completed would be 289,130 tons. 

3. Shall scrap all pre-dreadnoughts and battle- 
ships of the second line. This would include the 
scrapping of all ships up to, but not including, 
the Settsu; that is, the scrapping of ten old 
ships, with a total tonnage of 159,828 tons. 

The total reduction of tonnage on vessels ex- 
isting, laid down or for which material has been 
assembled (taking the tonnage of the new ships 
when completed) would be 448,928 tons. 

Thus, under this plan, there would be imme- 
diately destroyed, of the navies of the three 
powers, sixty-six capital fighting ships, built and 
building, with a total tonnage of 1,878,043. 

It is proposed that it should be agreed by the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan that their 
navies, with respect to capital ships, within three 
months after the making of the agreement, shall 
consist of certain ships, designated in the proposal, 
and number for the United States 18, for Great 
Britain 22, for Japan 10, 

The tonnage of these ships would be as follows: 
Of the United States, 500,650; of Great Britain, 
604,450; of Japan, 299,700. In reaching this re- 
sult the age factor in the case of the respective 
navies has reached appropriate consideration. 
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REPLACEMENT 


With respect to replacement, the United States 
proposes: 

(1) That it be agreed that the first replacement 
tonnage shall not be laid down until ten years 
from the date of the agreement. 

(2) That replacements be limited by an agreed 
maximum of capital ship tonnage as follows: 


For the United States, 500,000 tons. 
For Great Britain, 500,000 tons. 
For Japan, 300,000 tons. 


(3) That, subject to the ten-year limitation 
above fixed and the maximum standard, capital 
ships may be replaced when they are twenty years 
old by new capital ship construction. 

(4) That no capital ship shall be built in re- 
placement with a tonnage displacement of more 
than 35,000 tons. 

I have sketched the proposal only in outline, 
leaving the technical details to be supplied by 
the formal proposition, which is ready for sub- 
mission to the delegates. 

With the acceptance of this plan, the burden of 
meeting the demands of competition in naval 
armament will be lifted. Enormous sums will be 
released to aid the progress of civilization. At 
the same time the proper demands of national 
defense will be adequately met, and the nations 
will have ample opportunity during the naval 
holiday of ten years to consider their future 
course. Preparation for future naval war shall 
stop now. I shall not attempt at this time to take 
up the other topics which have been listed on the 
tentative agenda proposed in anticipation of the 
conference. 





OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE 
AS SEEN BY MR. WELLS 


HE first meeting of the Conference on 

the Limitation of Armament at Wash- 
ington on November 12 was described by 
H G. Wells for the New York World and 
Chicago Tribune. ‘That writer was im- 
pressed by the likeness of the gathering to 
“an admirably well-managed social occa- 
sion” —a “first night.” 

The address by Secretary Hughes, how- 
ever, gave a jolt to this procedure. To Mr. 
Wells it seemed as if Mr. Hughes had care- 
fully arranged a surprise of the Conference. 
At any rate, he made an end of fine generali- 
zations, and brought the Conference down 
to “immediately practical things.” After Mr. 
Hughes had delivered his address, says Mr. 
Wells, “we were a little stunned. We had 
expected the opening meeting to be _ pre- 
liminary, to stick to generalities. After 
Secretary Hughes had finished there was a 
feeling that we wanted to go away and 


think.” 





Consideration of the American proposals, 
as set forth by Secretary Hughes, brought 
Mr. Wells to the conclusion that those pro- 
posals “challenge the whole situation in the 
Pacific.” Mr. Wells does not see how the 
proposals could be otherwise than acceptable 
to the British, and, if Japan accepts them, 
she will be virtually forced to abandon any 
idea of fighting a war on the Pacific, except 
as a last defensive resort. In other words, 
Mr. Wells believes that the proposals put 
Japan to a permanent disadvantage. _ 

It is admitted that this challenge cannot 
be taken up until several associated issues 
are settled. Each of the powers must ac- 
cept the proposal or give reasons for non- 
acceptance. So Mr. Wells predicts that the 
discussion will turn from armaments to the 
aims behind. armaments. “No battleship is 
launched, except against a specific antagonist 
and for a specific end.” The Pacific powers, 
and not Europe, will be in the lime-light. 
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THE ROAD TO 


M*.* pages of the American Federa- 
tionist (Washington), published on 
the eve of the Arms Conference, are devoted 
to the proposed limitation of armament, 
which is described by Professor James H. 
Tufts, of the University of Chicago, in his 
contribution of the symposium as the tradi- 
tional American policy. 

Referring to the agreement of 1817 for 
the limitation of ships of war on the Great 
Lakes, Professor Tufts declares that we have 
the experience of a hundred years to prove 
that limitation of armament tends toward 
peace. When Great Britain and the United 
States together launched this experiment a 
century ago Europe was not ready to apply 
it to the armaments of the great powers. It 
went on trying to insure safety by heavily 
increasing armies and navies, but we now 
know that this policy did not guarantee 
peace, nor did it prevent the catastrophe of 
the World War in 1914. It has even been 
contended that it was one of the contributory 
factors. 


The outstanding reasons for limitation are, of 
course, two: To reduce the provocations to war, 
and to lighten the terrible burden of expense. 
Reasonable persons will therefore consider only 
whether limitation of armament will accomplish 
these results without peril to other interests. The 
wishes of persons, if there are such, who are so 
foolish or so wicked as to take chances on provok- 
ing a war for the sake of national glory or pri- 
vate gain, need not concern us except to defeat 
them. But some may seriously ask whether a 
very great army and navy would not enable the 
United States to be a great force for peace in the 
Orient, and possibly some workingmen may think 
that a great program of naval building furnishes 
work for many, and that the income taxes which 
support it are paid by the rich. 

The answer to the first of these two points is 
that it is unreasonable and absurd to suppose that 
all the other nations of the world will calmly 
allow any one nation to have the power to settle 
their questions for them. And as regards the 
United States, other peoples have no reason to 
suppose that we are so entirely disinterested, so 
entirely responsible, so completely reasonable, 
as to be entrusted with the sole guardianship of 
the world’s peace. We should feel the same way 
with reference to any other power. The day of 
peace through a Roman Empire is past; it is by 
mutual planning and agreements that we must 
more and more proceed in the future. 

As regards the second question, it is indeed true 
that a small number are furnished work by a 
naval program, and that a considerable number 
of others are employed in service. But every 
hour of work on something which is not needed is 
in the last analysis wasted. If we pay men to 
build buildings, and then burn them down the 
next day, and repeat this process over and over, 


DISARMAMENT 


we are not getting anywhere. The bills have to 
be paid by the taxpayers, and in the long run the 
workingmen pay their share. They pay in their 
rents, in the high cost of all their necessaries and 
comforts. 

Let us face about and turn the other way; let 
us follow the policy of Washington, Madison, and 
Monroe—not the policy of Europe in 1914. And 
let us take practical measures to maintain peace 
and reduce burdens, instead of indulging in pious 
wishes and complaining of our high taxes and 
high costs. 


The American viewpoint on the reduction 
of armaments is stated by the Hon. George 
Huddleston, member of Congress from Ala- 
bama, as follows: 


America favors the reduction of armaments of 
other nations chiefly for economic and commercial 
reasons—that they may remain at peace with each 
other, reduce their tax burdens, and be able to 
trade with us and to pay us what they owe. We 
have no intention of being drawn into interna- 
tional entanglements or of meddling with Old 
World politics, and are not particularly concerned 
with balances of military power nor with national 
jealousies. 

America is free to reduce her armed forces 
without regard to what other nations may do. 
Their situation, their hazards, aims, and antag- 
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onisms are not ours. Such forces as we maintain 
need be for actual home defense only, with no 
plans for aggressive action of any kind. 

America is not in competition with the impe- 
rialistic nations for world power, colonial sys- 
tems, concessions, and the exploitation of unde- 
veloped peoples. We need not, therefore, measure 
our requirements by their standards. If they per- 
sist in their foolish policies and in maintaining 
armies and navies to support them, we may well 
leave them go their way. America is not yet 
fully developed, yet is self-sustaining. We do 
not need to buy with the blood of our citizens 
markets and opportunities for investments. 

If I had my way I would reduce our armed 
forces to a well-trained militia with air and 
watercraft useful for defensive purposes only. 
I should assume that by attending to our own 
business and adhering to international laws and 
humanitarian principles America would remain 
at peace. 


Articles in further support of the policy 
of disarmament are contributed by Vice- 
President James Duncan, of the American 
Federation of Labor; President John L. 
Lewis, of the United Mine Workers of 
America; President Gilbert E. Hyatt, of the 
National Federation of Postal Clerks; Presi- 
dent John A. Voll, of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association; President James Lord, 
of the Mining Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Organizer Hugh Frayne, 
of the American Federation of Labor; Presi- 
dent E. J. Manion, of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers; President M. F. Tighe, 
of the Almagamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, and other well- 
known labor leaders. 





A BRITISH MILITARY EXPERT ON 
ARMAMENT LIMITATION 


NE of the leading British experts on 

military affairs, Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, throws the weight of his 
influence on the side of limitation of arma- 
ments in an article which he contributes to 
the Contemporary Review (London) for 
October. 

Sir Frederick Maurice recalls the fact that 
the same financiers in England who are to- 
day calling for a reduction of armaments 
were once foremost in demanding great in- 
creases of naval expenditure. 


It is of the first importance, if the reduction of 
armaments which is now so generally demanded 
is to be permanent, that it should be made upon 
a principle which will stand the test of time. If 
this is not done we shall sooner or later return 
to the old conditions, for all past experience has 
shown that, if demands for the reduction of arma- 
ments are accepted on no definite principle, they 
are invariably followed sooner or later by de- 
mands, again made in a panic, for increased ex- 
penditure on armaments. If, then, any good is to 
come from the present outery, and it may be pro- 
ductive of much good if it is properly used, it 
is necessary to examine the causes which brought 
about the increase in armaments, created the na- 
tion in arms, and turned Europe into an armed 
camp. 


This writer finds that the principle of the 
balance of power, as it operated in Europe 
for many years, “became a direct incitement 
to competition in armaments, which were no 
longer limited, as they had been, by natural 
conditions.” This applied to naval arma- 
ments even more strikingly than to land 


forces. In searching for the new principle 
which is to take the place of the balance of 
power Sir Frederick Maurice has found 
nothing better than that of the League of 
Nations, which proposes to substitute for the 
spirit of competition among nations the spirit 
of codperation, and concentration of force 
for a balance of force. Therefore, he argues 
that whatever may be the outcome of the 
Washington Conference, the League of Na- 
tions will still be necessary if any permanent 
reduction of armaments is to be attained. 

Unlike many military critics, Sir Freder- 
ick Maurice believes that “an international 
authority which can call public attention to 
any attempt to evade an agreement is an 
experiment which is at least worthy of a 
trial.” The League of Nations, of course, 
has no power to enforce a reduction of arma- 
ments upon its members. It may only rec- 
ommend such reductions to the various 
nations, leaving the decision with their’ re- 
spective peoples. There will not be any 
important reduction unless that reduction be 
general. 

There would be a difficulty in reducing 
armaments by limiting expenditures, in as 
much as some nations can maintain armies 
at a less cost than others. How, for example, 
can there be found a common standard of 
cost for the Japanese and British soldier? 
On the whole, the reduction of land arma- 
ments seems to be loaded with complications. 
The limitation of naval armaments is much 
simpler. 
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CHANG, THE CHINESE WAR LORD 


ANCHURIA, at the present time, is 
ruled by a Chinese Inspector-General, 
Chang Tso-lin, who is declared by several 
recent visitors to his domains, notably Lord 
Northcliffe, to be the most powerful man in 
China. The Peking government is prac- 
tically in his control. Writing in the 4¢lan- 
tic Monthly for November on “What De- 
lays Disarmament?”’, Mr. Walter B. Pitkin 
outlines some of the reasons for Chang’s re- 
markable success. 

His seat of government is Mukden, where 
he holds, according to Mr. Pitkin, “‘the most 
strategic position in all Asia”—the point 
where Russia, China and Japan meet in 
their struggle for existence. At this gateway 
to China from Siberia, from China to Japan, 
and from Japan to Mongolia, Chang sits 
and collects such toll as the traffic will bear. 
As Mr. Pitkin points out, the traffic at that 
point bears a great deal, and perhaps it is 
not strange that Chang should begin to 
dream of empire. He sees, says Mr. Pitkin, 


a new Manchu-Mongol Empire, stretching from 
the sea to the core of Asia. On Manchuria and 
Mongolia Chang would rebuild the throne of 
Jenghiz Khan, and send the bill to the Japanese. 
He will sell to the Japanese, at their own terms, 
a thousand concessions; and on his coronation 
day Japan will occupy peaceably a wedge twenty- 
four hundred miles long, giving them “interior 
lines” dominating both Siberia and China. In 
short, what “little Hsu’ and his Anfuites 
dreamed of doing “for China” Chang would do 
for himself and his Tokio friends. The Japanese 
backed the Anfuites, and lost. Now they are 
backing Chang, and hope to win. And to-day the 
odds are strongly in their favor. 

Three facts will convince you of all this. One 
is Chang’s military power, another is his man- 
agement of the Peking government, and the third 
is his long series of business deals with Japanese. 
It must shock the American reader to learn that 
this clever schemer now rules an army of 300,000 
well-equipped soldiers, over which the so-called 
Central Government exercises not the slightest 
control, although it is compelled to pay most of 
its upkeep. Since Hsu demobilized some 300,000 
of the Peking forces last summer Chang has be- 
come the overshadowing force; and not alone 
because his is the largest army in China. His 
strength flows largely from three immense strate- 
gic advantages: adequate food supplies within 
his own lines, the superior railway system of 
Manchuria, and the reserves of munitions held 
ready by his Japanese friends in Manchuria and 
Korea. To all this add a double geographic 
advantage: Manchuria is quite detached from the 
rest of China, hence not surrounded by poten- 
tially hostile provinces; and it is near the arse- 
nals and shipyards of Japan. Why should not 
Chang dream of empire? 

















INSPECTOR-GENERAL CHANG TSO-LIN, CHINA’S 
STRONG MAN IN MANCHURIA 


A recent newspaper dispatch from Lord 
Northcliffe, who is now in China on his tour 
of the world, states that Chang was formerly 
a brigand. His army is said to be equipped 
with the latest machine-guns and _ Rolls- 
Royce and Handley-Page airplanes. It is 
estimated that his income reaches half a 
million English pounds. Lord Northcliffe 
had an interesting conversation with Chang 
concerning world affairs: 


Chang Tso-lin is small and gentle-spoken. He 
was simply dressed, in Chinese fashion, and wore 
a large pearl in his head-covering. In our dis- 
cussion of the Washington Conference he showed 
a complete knowledge of world affairs. 

“T look to our American and British friends,” 
he said to me, “to stand by China. The present 
chaos is not new. Chinese affairs always get 
worse before they get better. Two thousand yeare 
ago the Chinese ruling dynasty was in trouble 
much worse. 

“Unlike Japan, China is a slow but sure coun- 
try. As to the financial chaos of which you speak, 
our resources are immense. I am searching now 
for better administrators for the coming two 
years, and the future will see better things for 
China. 

“Our enormous wealth has neither been tapped 
nor organized. I believe that now the European 
war is finished, Japan will act in more kindly 
fashion toward China.” 
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The Governor is an indefatigable worker. Be- 
ginning his labor at 11 o’clock at night, he sees 
every state document himself, not going to bed 
until 6 o’clock in the morning. In the afternoon 
he gives his audiences, and then sleeps for an 
hour between 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening. 


Japan’s influence over Chang is well 
understood throughout the Far East. As 
pointed out by Mr. Pitkin, it is impossible 


to launch a business enterprise in Man- 
churia or Mongolia, save by Chang’s leave, 
and he has seen fit to favor the Japanese. 
Since 1906 the Japanese have financed 
twenty-seven large corporations in Man- 
churia—banks, mining companies, lumber 
mills, railways and electrical plants. These 
show a gross, authorized capitalization of 


71,525,000 yen. 








ENGLAND AND THE “GRAND SMASH” 


HAPTERS from the forthcoming biog- 

graphy of the late Walter H. Page, 
American Ambassador to Great Britain from 
1913 to 1918, are appearing from month to 
month in the World’s Work (New York.) 
From Mr. Page’s letters and memoranda, 
written at the time, Mr. Burton J. Hen- 
drick has constructed a picture of the open- 
ing days of the war as viewed by the repre- 
sentative of a neutral nation in London. A 
letter written by Mr. Page to President 
Wilson on August 9, 1914, gives a vivid ac- 
count of his experiences during the preceding 
week. In the course of it he says: 


I shall never forget Sir Edward Grey’s telling 
me of the ultimatum—while he wept; nor the poor 
German Ambassador who has lost in his high 
game—aimost a demented man; nor the King as 
he declainyed at me for half an hour and threw 
up his hands and said, “My God, Mr. Page, what 
else could we do?” Nor the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor’s wringing his hands and weeping and crying 
out, “My dear Colleague, my dear Colleague.” 


For the first time Mr. Hendrick is able to 
give an account of an historic interview be- 
tween the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, and Ambassador Page on 
August 4, 1914. This account is based on 
a memorandum made by Sir Edward Grey, 
now in the archives of the British Foreign 
Office, a similar memorandum made by Mr. 
Page, and a detailed description given by 
Mr. Page to the writer. At the time of 
the interview the British ultimatum had 
gone to Germany, but no reply had yet been 
received. 

At the outset Sir Edward Grey refers to 
the German invasion of Belgium: 


“The neutrality of Belgium,” he said, and there 
was the touch of wags in his voice, “is assured 
by treaty. Germany is a signatory power to that 
treaty. It is upon such solemn compacts as 
this that civilization rests. If we give them up, or 
permit them to be violated, what becomes of civi- 
lization? Ordered society differs from mere force 
only by such solemn agreements or compacts. 


But Germany has violated the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. That means bad faith. It means also the 
end of Belgium’s independence. And it will not 
end with Belgium. Next will come Holland, and, 
after Holland, Denmark. This very morning the 
Swedish Minister informed me that Germany had 
made overtures to Sweden to come in on Ger- 
many’s side. The whole plan is thus clear. This 
one great military power means to annex Belgium, 
Holland, and the Scandinavian states and to sub- 
jugate France.” 

Sir Edward energetically rose; he again stood 
near the mantelpiece, his figure straightened, hi 
eyes were fairly flashing—it was a picture, Page 
once told me, that was afterward indelibly fixed 
in his mind. 

“England would be forever contemptible,” Sir 
Edward said, “if it should sit by and see this 
treaty violated. Its position would be gone if 
Germany were thus permitted to dominate Europe. 
I have therefore asked you to come to tell you 
that this morning we sent an ultimatum to Ger- 
many. We have told Germany that, if this as- 
sault of Belgium’s neutrality is not reversed, 
England will declare war.” 

“Do you expect Germany to accept it?” asked 
the Ambassador. 

Sir Edward shook his head. 

“No. Of course everybody knows that there 
will be war.” 

There was a moment’s pause and then the 
Foreign Secretary spoke again: 

“Yet we must remember that there are two 
Germanys. There is the Germany of men like 
ourselves—of men like Lichnowsky and Jagow. 
Then there is the Germany of men of the war 
party. The war party has got the upper hand.” 

At this point Sir Edward’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Thus the efforts of a lifetime go for nothing. 
I feel like a man who has wasted his life.” 

“This scene was most affecting,’ Page said 
afterward. “Sir Edward not only realized what 
the whole thing meant, but he showed that he 
realized the awful responsibility for it.” 

Sir Edward then asked the Ambassador to ex- 
plain the situation to President Wilson; he ex- 
pressed the hope that the United States would 
take an attitude of neutrality and that Great 
Britain might look for “the courtesies of neu- 
trality”’ from this country. Page tried to tell him 
of the sincere pain that such a war would cause 
the President and the American people. 

“T came away,” the Ambassador afterward 
said, “with a sort of stunned sense of the impend- 
ing ruin of half the world.” 
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A FRIENDLY ESTIMATE OF THE 
FILIPINOS 


T a time when America’s interests in 
the Pacific are exciting more discussion 
throughout the world than ever before it is 
essential that Americans themselves should 
be accurately informed concerning the status 
and prospects of their Asiatic possession, the 
Philippine Islands. President David P. 
Barrows, of the University of California, is 
well fitted by experience and temperament 
to make a fair and just appraisal of the 
actual progress that has been made by the 
Filipinos during more than a score of years 
under American tutelage. This he does in 
an article contributed to Asia for November. 
As civilian and soldier, Dr. Barrows has 
spent more than nine years of his life among 
the Filipinos. His service began in 1900 
when the islands were in revolt against 
American authority. He saw the suppres- 
sion of that revolt and the establishment of 
civil government throughout the archipelago. 
In 1903 Dr. Barrows was made the head of 
the educational system of the Philippines, 
and held that post for six years. Within 
recent years he has had an opportunity to 
revisit the islands and note the changes that 
have taken place. He has always been an 
admirer of the Filipino people, and still be- 
lieves that their good qualities greatly over- 
balance their weaknesses. He says: 


Intellectually the Filipino is far from des- 
picable. He has quick perceptions, retentive mem- 
ory, aptitude, and extraordinary docility. He 
is, in fact, one of the most teachable of persons; 
and it is astonishing how quickly he can possess 
himself of the more obvious aspects of a problem. 
He matures early and soon finds himself in a posi- 
tion of influence and even of 


of the Filipino in politics during the last few 
years, and as an impartial observer he is 
not favorably impressed by the apparent 
results: 


I am not sure that the more recent absorption 
of the Filipinos in politics has not seriously preju- 
diced their intellectual and artistic prospects. 
This reflection may bring us to a consideration 
of their politicai capacities and of their future as 
a nation. I know no people so far advanced in 
civilization as the Filipino that is at the same 
time so severely handicapped by political in- 
heritance. There is nothing native in the race 
upon which to build a democratic state, As I 
have already said, the highest political institution 
developed by the Malay is the small village com- 
munity, or town. Beyond that “the kings of the 
Philippines” were rulers of small islets or a brief 
stretch of shore. Political unity higher than this 
has always been secured at the price of foreign 
domination or ruthless despotism. 

No one can doubt that the Filipino has re- 
sponded remarkably to the advantages offered 
him by American rule. He has produced some 
political leaders who are clever, even brilliant, 
and whose ambition for their country none would 
question. Whether these leaders generally, how- 
ever, have put the public good on a level with 
their private interests | would question. And that 
there is as yet in the Philippines sufficient general 
intelligence to create a public opinion that would 
save the Islands from anything but personal rule, 
I do not hesitate to deny. For a long time to 
come there must exist a superior authority from 
some external sovereignty. I am a sufficient well- 
wisher of the Filipinos to desire to see that au- 
thority American, 


What would happen to the Philippines on 
the withdrawal of American control? Per- 
haps some Americans honestly believe that 
the independence of the islands would be a 





authority. Almost all leaders 
in war and politics of the past 
quarter of a century have been 
strikingly young men. There 
is unquestionable danger for 
the Filipino in both his apti- 
tude and his _ precocity—the 
danger of superficiality. Un- 
der sound teaching he is capa- 
ble of genuine patience in 
study and will work a matter 
through to its end. But re- 
lease him from the influence of 
sound scholarship, and _ he 
speedily deserts a field, believ- 
ing that a cursory exploration 
has given him mastery. 














Dr. Barrows has noted 
the increasing participation 


TYPE OF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTED OF REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE BY THE AMERICAN ADMINISTRATION FROM PHILIPPINE FUNDS 
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blessing to their people and would make for 
world peace. Dr. Barrows does not share 
that belief: 


No more disturbing element could be intro- 
duced into the uncertainty of the Far East and 
of the Pacific than a free and independent Philip- 
pines at the present hour. I say without any 
doubt in my mind, that the Philippines could not 
possibly protect themselves against the intrigue 
and corruption of foreign interests or the en- 
croachments of military and naval powers. The 
world is not safe for democracy, and it would 
not tolerate political weakness and confusion at 
such a focus of international interests as the 
Philippines are. The islands and their inhabi- 
tants are still a long, long way from that point 
of development which they must reach in order 
to maintain internal order and well-being and 
security against the outside world. The popula- 
tion itself, albeit steadily increasing, must double 
in numbers before it can effectively occupy such 
large outlying islands as Palawan and Mindanao. 
The eight or nine separate and somewhzi an- 
tagonistic elements which make up the Chris- 
tianized population must fuse into a nation, over- 
come distrusts and local particularisms and have 
a common speech. These results will take years. 
Education must go on; the body of the population 
must become literate and gain the personal inde- 
pendence that, in an economic age, is possible 
only to a literate people. 

National defense must be provided for. I be- 
lieve that this can be done only through com- 
pulsory military service, the training of military 
leaders, the fortified protection of bases, and the 
union of all races of the Islands as a military 


force. These preparations for defense will take 
time, and, if independence is the goal, they can- 
not be begun too soon. The world is constituted 
of aggressive, stubborn, and selfish stocks. The 
results achieved by armed force in the Far East 
are far too impressive to be discarded by am- 
bitious nations; and all schemes of neutralization, 
joint sovereignties, league protectorates—offer- 
ings of visionary minds held out to Filipinos as 
encouragements to independence—are delusions 
and snares. 


Self-government in the islands, as it was 
developed under the last Administration, 
was not, in Dr. Barrows’ opinion, justified 
by its results: 


Autonomy has been tried for the past eight 
years and it has failed. A government that was 
once based upon merit and that was signally free 
from dishonesty is now corrupt and_politics- 

ridden. Education has been impaired, especially 
in its higher branches. Public health has suffered. 
The public treasury is exhausted, the national 
credit bankrupt. I question if the past eight years 
can exhibit one single department of administra- 
tion in which the standard once achieved has been 
maintained. This is a severe indictment. I make 
it from personal knowledge and in the confidence 
that this and more will inevitably be disclosed. 


Dr. Barrows is not alone in this conclu- 
sion. It is well understood that General 
Wood has before him the task of restoring 
American authority where it has been se- 
riously impaired, if not actually undermined. 





PRIMARY EDUCATION IN CUBA TO-DAY 


CLEAR-CUT outline of the Cuban 

primary educational situation, with 
practical suggestions for its betterment, was 
presented to La Sociedad Economica de 
Amigos del Pais (a Cuban organization), 
by Dr. Ramiro Guerra. Cuba Contempo- 
ranea (Havana) has printed this address as 
another contribution toward the advance- 
ment of Cuba. 

In considering Cuban educational prob- 
lems, says Dr. Guerra, one must first take 
into account national requirements—based 
on the factors of population and industry. 
Undesirable immigrants have largely re- 
placed, in recent years, the sturdy Spanish 
peasants who formerly came to help develop 
the country. This newer population tends 
to overcrowd the cities, engaging in trade, 
instead of spreading into the rural commu- 
nities. 

To-day Cuba has about 3,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has an import and export trade 
superior to all the remaining Antilles, Cen- 





tral America, and Mexico united. It pro- 
duces more than Brazil—a country of nearly 
30,000,000 inhabitants. 

Only by toil can Cuba achieve such splen- 
did results—for it is not rich in minerals. 
Not prodigal nature, but energetic human 
labor, has aided Cuba. The Cuban laborer, 
one of the most industrious of men, gets but 
a small return. This is due to the so-called 
“nolitical class,” which has seized large 
profits and exploited the workingman. Cuba 
suffers from the ‘self-made’? man—who 
“lacks noble ambitions.” In Dr. Guerra’s 
opinton this grave deficiency must and can 
be supplied by the proper education of all 
classes. 

The Cuban public school, created in 1900 
(under the United States supervision), 
to-day has retrograded—first by lack of dis- 
tribution, second through lowered teaching 
standards, and third from failure to link it 
to mercantile (or practical) requirements. 

The 1919 census showed that there were 
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723,736 children of school age (six to four- 
teen, contrasting with five to seventeen as 
the educational age in other countries; 
were a similar standard adopted the number 
would be about 1,000,000 of school age). 
To train these students only 5700 schools 
are avaliable, or one to every 126 pupils 
obliged by the Constitution to attend school 
—one for every 175 of elementary school 
age. Fifteen thousand schools are needed 
to function properly—a moderate figure if 
Cuba believes in the program “more school- 
masters than soldiers” (Cuba has 18,000 
regulars). ‘The United States has an army 
of 150,000 men and 650,000 teachers! 

In 1900, with 1,500,000 population, there 
were 3600 schools. To-day, with the pop- 
ulation doubled, only 5700 schools exist! 
This is 1500 less schools in proportion than 
in 1900. Figures for 1919-20 showed but 
291,648 pupils in public schools out of a 
possible 723,756—or 432,108 of school age 
not in school. Should one adopt the school 
age of five to seventeen, this would mean 
708,352 potential pupils not in school.  Pri- 
vate schools may account for 100,000 pupils, 
but the remainder, one-quarter of a million, 
receive no education. Thus public schools 
are educating but 40 per cent. of the chil- 
dren of legal school age. 

Without entering into other reasons— 
teaching is poor. ‘This results in the fail- 
ure of pupils to advance, with subsequent 
abandonment of education. ‘Three times as 
many pupils attend the lower grades as the 
higher. The majority do not go beyond the 
fourth of the eight primary grades. 

Other countries are preparing their 
workers better. Foreign workmen to-day 
are better educated and easily outdistance 


Cubans. Vocational training can remedy 
this. 

Substitution of the written for the spoken 
word in 1900 increased the teaching values. 
Work, not lectures, should constitute teach- 
ing. . Many rural schools to-day do not 
realize this. 

To supply good technical teaching the 
normal schools must prepare the masters— 
education at the source. 

Cuba must be educated not as a people of par- 
lanchines (talkers), but as a hard-working de- 
mocracy. 


Primary teaching in rural communities 
must be fitted to requirements, as is the 
urban teaching now. ‘Teaching the rustic 
reading, writing, simple calculating, hygiene, 
the duties of citizenship, and the rudiments 
of agricultural science will raise the stand- 
ard of country life and render the inhabi- 
tants happier and more useful. 

The problems in primary teaching are: 
(1) Lack of sufficient diffusion of schools; 
(2) Lack of intensity of teaching; (3) In- 
appropriate methods. 

If these are the problems the solutions 
are comparatively simple. They are: 

(1) The nation must increase the num- 

ber of properly equipped schools. 

(2) Teaching standards must be raised— 
pedagogic enthusiasm must be 
restored to that of the time of 
Frye. Strengthen the normal 
schools. Revive the esprit de 
corps. 

(3) Study rural districts and find out 
what knowledge is required for 
successful farm life—and_ sup- 
ply it. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS AN AID TO 
DEMOCRACY 


PHAHAT Christian homes and institutions 

are the fortress of democracy is perhaps 
no new idea, but to start a successful cam- 
paign to revive the Sunday school in order 
to preserve democracy is something that has 
never before been done by the strictly secular 
American press. Mr. Van Valkenburg, who 
edits the Philadelphia North Ad merican, con- 
ceived the idea of advertising the Sunday 
school, and he has carried out a free cam- 
paign of editorials, and of special articles by 


Mr. Robert D. Towne, since January 29, 
1921. Mr. Towne says, in an article on 
Sunday-school history: 


It was a secular newspaper that first preached 
up the Sunday school. . . . Sunday-school history 
for more than a century has paid generous tribute 
to Robert Raikes, editor and proprietor of the 
Gloucester Journal, in Gloucester, England, who 
conceived the project of Sunday instruction for 
childhood and youth. . . . Gloucester was a fac- 
tcry town. Education was a feeble thing in Eng- 
land as everywhere else in the world in 1780, 
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Children spent the weekdays in the mills in those 
good old times—and very long days they were. 
The whole idea of democracy and popular edu- 
cation, whether on weekdays or Sundays, was 
regarded with suspicion in high places, and ‘with 
entire indifference in low. . . . The editor rented 
a kitchen in “Sooty Alley.” He went after those 
children. He made them wash their faces and 
clean up. He found them in “Sweeps’ Quarters” 
and on “the island.” If they swore at him too 
hard and fought against going to Sunday school 
he tied clogs and logs of wood to their feet and 
legs-hobbled them so they couldn’t run away! 


In America, the movement has always been 
carried on by lay volunteers representing the 
crossing over of religion from a merely doc- 
trinal interest to the actual business, educa- 
tion, practical charity, and good citizenship 
of the entire community. Mr. Towne says: 


The Sunday school is built upon three of the 
great towering facts of human history. These 
three facts may be likened to three vast mountain 
ranges running through the geography of human 
events. They are: 

The one day of rest in seven. 

The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

And the rise and progress of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. ... It is sufficient to say now that 
the Bible has been the great liberating voice of 
the world. No people have faithfully read this 
book and remained slave or outcast... . The 
gradual refinement of manners, the increasing 
pleasure of social intercourse, the growth of good 
language and polite conversation, even the de- 
velopment of dress and personal adornment as 
the mark of intellectual and moral culture; and 
out of these the development of that great or- 
ganization of business and employment which con- 
stitutes another of the great assets of civilization 
—all of these multiplying beneficences are justly 
to be set down in large part to the credit of the 
American Sunday school. 


The campaign is planned, from first to 
last, merely to advertise the Sunday school. 
The active Sunday-school worker is exhorted 
to realize that his business is to “sell” the 
idea to the people, persuading them with 
moral values as a commercial traveler does 
with material values. It is believed that, 
if the campaign is a success, it will start a 
national movement by all newspapers 
throughout the country along the same lines; 
but if it fails through lack of effort on the 
part of the Sunday-school workers them- 
selves, such an experiment will not again 
be tried for another generation, and the cam- 
paign will react against the idea to which 
they are devoted. 

The Sunday-school workers are put dis- 
tinctly on their metal. They are told the 
faults as well as the benefits of their institu- 
tion; but one point seems to have been missed, 
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and that is, the adaptation of the Sunday 
school to the needs of the times so as to make 
its objects and methods of instruction vital 
to the people. “At least 90 per cent. of the 
churches concerned are actively or passively 
supporting the Sunday-school campaign of 
the North American, although this is a most 
unusual thing. In deploring the usual lack 
of coéperation, the point is raised, why have 
the Sunday schools failed to maintain their 
normal rate of increase in membership ? 


First is the widely entertained belief among its 
adherents that the Sunday school is a divinely 
ordained institution which will be providentially 
sustained and advanced without human codpera- 
tion... . They do not know, or have forgotten, 
how arduous were the labors and how severe the 
sacrifices which the pioneers of the last genera- 
tion and those preceding it put behind the organi- 
zation of the beneficent system... . 

The second great hindrance to Sunday-school 
growth is of a psychological nature. The move- 
ment lacks the driving force of institutional or 
group spirit. There are, of course, district and 
State and national Sunday-school associations, and 
an international body; but these, after all, are 
only forms of machinery, remote from the vast 
bedy of the membership. What we mean is that 
the Sunday-school army of the country is con- 
spicuously lacking in the group consciousness 
which is the very life essence of other organiza- 
tions—the fraternal and beneficial orders, the as- 
sociations of the financial and commercial and 
professional worlds, the unions of industrial 
workers and farmers, for example. 


The Sunday-school movement lacks any 
emblem or button as a means of identifica- 
tion and protection and social benefit. Such 
an emblem is a basis of masonic, political, 
and social orders, and a bond of which 
Sunday-school workers seem totally unaware. 
The movement has developed in local units; 
it lacks solidity as an institution. There has 
been no group spirit. 

Christianity and democracy have wrecked 
slavery, the rights of kings, the tyrannies of 
serfdom and feudalism, social despotism, and 
religious caste; they have established human 
brotherhood, equality and justice. One is a 
religious force. the other political; yet Lin- 
coln brought both forces together with his 
interpretation of democracy which is so well 
known and so widely quoted. Says the 
North American: 


Democracy, as a political institution and as a 
socializing agency, is still in its infancy. Though 
manifestly imperfect, it has boundless possibili- 
ties of beneficent expansion; for it is peculiar 
among systems of government in that it is based 
upon the common intelligence of man, and de- 
velops with growing enlightenment to meet new 
needs and new ideals of humanity. 
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SCRIABINE—THE MAN AND MUSICIAN 


T is told that Scriabine, one of the fore- 

most modern: Russian composers, shared 
the fate of other Russian celebrities in their 
schooldays: he was excluded from the class 
of musical composition by his teacher Aren- 
sky, another musical genius, who resented his 
pupil’s disregard of the rules of composition. 
This we learn from an article by G. Lovtzky 
in the Sovremenniya Zapiski, a Russian 
monthly published in Paris, The writer 
goes on to say: 


The creative impulses were present in Scria- 
bine from his earliest childhood. Almost from 
his thirteenth year he composed 


° 
The writer then speaks of Chopin, whose 
music reflected Poland’s past grandeur and 
her present-day sufferings, and continues: 


In vain would we seek for corresponding con- 
tents in the works of Scriabine. We simply shall 
not find them. ‘That emotional content which 
Scriabine put into his early compositions is of 
a more general order, without the conditions of 
national life, national destinies. There remains 
the external imitation of the Chopin methods of 
creation, his delicacy, without his emotions and 
thoughts of the destiny of his people, which make 
Chopin’s compositions so significant. 

And yet those early compositions of Scriabine 
must not be called a kaleidoscope of sound, mean- 
ingless play. At times, of course, 
Scriabine, too, embroidered aim- 





music, but his own creative “ego” 
was yet so weak that it sought 
support in great masters. Such to 
him were in the domain of har- 
mony and small forms, Chopin; in 
the domain of large musical forms, 
Beethoven. 

Chopin must have exercised a 
particularly strong influence upon 
Scriabine. The charm, the trans- 
parency of the small musical forms, 
of which Chopin was so great a 
master, the brilliant piano passages 
were suited to the aristocratic, hot- 
house nature. of Scriabine. But in 
general, it was rather an afhnity 
of tastes-than an affinity of souls. 

All. of .Chopin’s  creativeness 
grew out of the. piano. The same 
can be said of Scriabine. Even his 
orchestral compositions frequently 
represent orchestrated: piano so- 








less and pretty designs on the ready 
canvas of old musical forms, but 
even into these numerous études, 
preludes, impromptus, he put the 
warmth of feeling and uncommon 
content. 


Like all great Russians, Scria- 
bine was not merely a composer: 


The problem of the artist and 
‘the relation of his creativeness to 
the universe interested him most of 
all throughout his whole life. The 
author of the “Tragic Poem,” 
“Prometheus,” was not an artist of 
tragic moods. Yet in his early 
youth he writes: “I do not know 
where to escape from the joy which 
fills me. If the world could get 
even a particle of the delight which 
fills me, it would die of happi- 








natas of poems. Thesé two com- 


posers come near each other in ALEXANDER SCRIABINE, ness.” With Scriabine’s belief in 


their tender melodious outlines and 
their frail harmony. But after this 
external similarity, there follows a radical dif- 
ference between the musical genius who voices 
the nationalist Polish sorrows, and—I would say 
—the cosmopolitan Scriabine. 


The writer denies that Scriabine possessed 
any characteristic national Russian features. 

“Was he a characteristically Russian phe- 
nomenon, impossible on other soil?” he asks. 
And his answer is: 


I do not think so. There was not in him even 
an imitation of nationalism, as was the case with 
Tchaikovsky, and he stood apart—and probably 
felt himself so—among the compusers of the 
purely nationalist Russian school who were 
grouped around M. P. Bielyaeff. 

The Russian folk-songs, that inexhaustible 
treasury of the great national spirit, did not ex- 
ercise upon Scriabine even an indirect influence. 
The Russian nature was alien to him; he never 
attempted to paint it in sounds. What remains 
of the national in Scriabine then? Only the cir- 
cumstance that he was born in Russia. 

Dec,—7 


TILE RUSSIAN COMPOSER 


his exclusive destiny, this mood had 
to produce a number of composi- 
tions with an elevated tone. ... The belief in 
the exclusive destiny which fell to his lot must 
have compelled him to depart gradually from 
Chopin; otherwise he would have perished in the 
aimless elegant estheticism of the limitless num- 
ber of preludes, études, mazurkas. That emo- 
tional content which Scriabine put into these 
works was not sufficiently strong to determine his 
further creativeness. 


The second stage of Scriabine’s creative 
life, according to Mr. Lovtsky, is marked by 
his gradual emancipation from the influence 
of Chopin. In this period he is influenced 
by Beethoven and Wagner and reaches the 
height of his creative genius in the “Poem 
of Ecstasy,” “Prometheus” and the last 
sonatas for the piano. 

Like Wagner, Scriabine had philosophical 
views which he endeavored to express in his 
music. But his views were not clear and 
definite. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


UBLIC education is one of the national 

problems in the solution of which the 
Bolsheviks achieved something more than 
purely negative results. ‘Their most impor- 
tant: achievement, according to M. Davidoff 
in the Novy Mir (Berlin), who obtained his 
data from a member of the Russian educa- 
tional commission in Berlin, is the establish- 
ment of kindergartens and other institutions 
for children who are too young to attend the 
public schools. Mr. Davidoff writes: 


Kindergarten education, which is the basis of 
social: training, was on a very low level in Rus- 
sia before the October revolution. Russia was 
the most backward country -in this respect. 

At the present time the question of the edu- 
cation of children younger than school age is 
regarded not from the philanthropic point of 
view, as before, but from the scientific-pedagogi- 
cal. "What has been accomplished in this domain 
is attested by these figures: In 1914 in the Samara 
government there were three institutions, which 
looked after fifty children; in the Viatka gov- 
ernment there were five such institutions with 
500 children under their care. In the 600 homes 
formerly under the supervision of Empress Marie, 
transferred to the Commissariat of Public Edu- 
cation after the revolution, there were 30,000 
children; now there are 3000 such homes in which 
360,000 children are maintained. Altogether 
there are in Russia 6000 kindergartens, which 
serve 350,000 children. 

Particular attention is given to the prepara- 
tion of teachers, specialists in this branch of 
education. There have been organized about 100 
special courses, with an attendance of over 5000 
students. And still there is a great lack of ex- 
perienced directors of such educational institu- 
tions, 


Mr. Davidoff gives the number of orphans 
and other children who are maintained by 
the government in Petrograd: 


In February, 1917, they numbered 3784; in Oc- 
tober, 1917, 4890; in 1918, 20,000; in 1919, 37,000; 
in 1920, 59,000, and at the present time there 
are about 70,000. Special attention is given to 
defective children and juvenile delinquents. 


The public schools have been divided into 
two classes, first and second. The writer 
continues: 


Of schools of the first class (grammar schools), 
there were, according to the last census under 
the Czar, 47,855, in which 3,000,000 children 
were taught, with 74,000 teachers. In 1918-1919 
there were 63,317 schools of the first class, with 
4,800,000 children and 150,000 teachers. 


The progress in the reorganization of sec- 
ondary schools, which now constitute the 


second class, is not so rapid, according to 
Mr. Davidoff, who goes on to say: 


The aim. of the secondary schools is to draw 
the youth into the productive life of the country, 
by means of visits to factories and mills, by way 
of personal effort, meaning by it to become ac- 
quainted, not with the technique of the work but 
with its very process, which aim can be achieved 
only in large Russian centers. 


In the provinces they resort to the construction .- 


of primitive shops. In ‘this respect the so-called 
demonstration schools have played a great part. 
But in general the situation with the secondary 
schools is pretty grave. The Commissariat of 
Education had to destroy to its very foundation 
the old secondary school, which did not corre- 
spond to the school of the new type, and there- 
fore it was necessary to begin from the very be- 
ginning. The average number of pupils in the 
secondary schools has considerably decreased in 
recent years, as compared with the period before 
the revolution. At the present time there are 
350,000 pupils in the secondary schools, while 
there are more than six million children of school 
age in Russia. It is true that to some extent the 
void is filled by clubs for youths, organizations 
of young workmen, federations ‘of Communist 
youths, etc., but this, of course, is not sufficient. 


Touching upon the state of higher educa- 
tion, the writer says: 


There are now in Russia sixty-seven higher 
technical educational institutions, with 39,000 stu- 
dents. There are nineteen universities, with 
100,000 students, of which more than 50,000 are 
medical students. All medical and technical stu- 
dents are militarized. 

As regards higher pedagogical education, the 
situation is as follows: At present there are fifty- 
eight higher pedagogical institutes and two acade- 
mies, in which there are 12,000 students. There 
are 160 three-year courses, with 20,000 students; 
100 one-year courses, with 7000 students, and 300 
short courses. 

Workmen’s universities, which are attached to 
some regular university, number, according to 
latest statistics, fifty-nine, with 22,500 students, of 
whom 82 per cent. are workmen and peasants. It 
is interesting to note that the workmen and peas- 
ants who were not sufficiently prepared to enter 
directly a higher institution of learning numbered 
twelve in 1919, twenty-eight in 1920, and sixty- 
four in June, 1921. 


Mr. Davidoff gives interesting data about 
illiteracy in Russia, to deal with which the 
Bolshevist government appointed a “special 
commission for the liquidation of illiteracy.” 


Although it had been planned to teach 6,500,000 
illiterates in the first year of the commission’s 
activity, it succeeded in that year in reducing the 
number of illiterates by 2,700,000, of which num- 
ber 25,000 were in Petrograd (altogether there 
were in that city 55,000 illiterates), 19,000 in 
Moscow, 40,000 in Tamboy government, etc. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE EDISON 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


EVERAL months have elapsed since Mr. 
Edison’s novel method of testing appli- 
cants for executive positions in his establish- 
ment was a subject of universal discussion. 
The author of the famous “questionnaire” 
came in for a good deal of hostile criticism 
en the one hand, and on the other for praise 
that appears to have been rather wide of the 
mark, since Mr. Edison’s defenders do not 
seem to have grasped the real purpose under- 
lying his new style of examination. At last 
we have the truth. The editor of the Scien- 
tific American has interviewed the veteran 
inventor and publishes authorized quotations 
from his remarks that clear up the mystery, 
besides adducing strong evidence in behalf 
of the contention that there is something 
radically wrong with American colleges. 
Mr. Edison is quoted as saying: 


“It seemed to me that the very first thing an 
executive must have is a fine memory. I asked 
myself if I had ever heard of a high-class execu- 
tive who lacked this qualification. I hadn’t; have 
you? Of course you haven’t. So I determined 
that I should test all candidates for executive 
positions by learning what I could about their 
memories. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. Of course it does 
not follow that a man with a fine memory is 
necessarily a fine executive. He might have a 
wonderful.memory and be an awful chump in the 
bargain. But if he has the memory he has the 
first qualification, and if he has not the memory 
he lacks the first qualification and nothing else 
matters. Even if after passing the memory test 
he turns out to be a failure and has to go, much 
motion and expense will have been saved by 
the immediate elimination of all candidates who 
lack this first requisite of memory. 

“The questionnaire that has attracted so much 
attention and been the target of much criticism 
was got up on this basis. The only way I know 
to test a man’s memory is to find out how much 
he has remembered and how much he has for- 
gotten. Of course I don’t care directly whether 
a man knows the capital of Nevada, or the source 
of mahogany, or the location of Timbuctoo. Of 
course I don’t care whether he knows who Des- 
moulins and Pascal and Kit Carson were. But 
if he ever knew any of these things and doesn’t 
know them now, I do very much care about that 
in connection with giving him a job. For the 
assumption is that if he has forgotten these things 
he will forget something else that has direct 
bearing on his job. 

“This memory of ours works in two ways. 
The things that are always before you, that you 
are continually conscious of knowing, comprise 
an insignificant part of the contents of your men- 
tal warehouse. Every moment of your life from 
the time you were old enough to perceive things 
at all, facts and facts and more facts have been 


sifting into your mind through the things you see 
and the things you hear, and, above all, through 
the things you read—through your every contact 
with the external world. Millions and millions 
of facts which have come into your mind in this 
way ought still to be there: They stay down 
under the surface until you call for them—then 
if you have a good memory you find them popping 
right out. A man with a really fine memory of 
this type will often surprise himself by remem- 
bering a lot of things which he would not have 
supposed he had ever known, and which he can’t 
for the life of him imagine how or when or 
where he learned. 

“Of course if I ask you 150 questions at ran- 
dom, I am going to strike some low spots in 
your knowledge. I am going te ask you some 
things that you never have known at all. No 
two people have precisely the same background of 
facts. But I do not expect anybody to answer 
every one of my questions. They are selected 
with the thought that they shall deal with things 
taught in schools and colleges—things that we 
have all had opportunity to learn, facts to which 
we have all been exposed during the course of 
our education and by our ordinary reading. Their 
subject matter is of no importance—they must 
merely be things that my applicants may fairly 
be assumed to have been taught at some time. 
Everybody must necessarily have been exposed 
to a very large majority of them. But if any 
candidate should answer every question on his 
paper, I should want to know where he got his 
advance copy of the questions! I am not look- 
ing for 100 per cent. grades; but I am looking 
for, and I think I am entitled to expect, 90 per 
cent. grades. A man who has not got 90 per 
cent. of these facts at his command is deficient 
either in memory, as discussed already, or in the 
power of acquiring facts.” 


The interviewer, in common with most 
broadly educated people who were inclined 
to look favorably on the questionnaire, had 
formed an entirely erroneous conception of 
Edison’s purpose in framing it. He says: 


It had seemed to me that it was reasonable to 
insist that men going into the employ of the Edi- 
son industries, or of any industry of similar scope, 
be all-around men of parts; and that the ques- 
tionnaire afforded a means of determining 
whether they were so, or whether their interests 
were so narrow that they had not taken the trou- 
ble to pick up the general knowledge of the 
world about them which they ought to have. 
But Mr. Edison made me see that this was not 
the point at all. Unquestionably, if he is suffi- 
ciently educated to hold down an Edison job, the 
man has been exposed to practically all of the 
facts called for by the questions. It is then not 
at all a matter of whether he has been sufh- 
ciently interested in them to retain them delib- 
erately; it is merely a question of whether he 
possesses the automatic memory that retains them 
anyhow. If he has, as Mr. Edison says, he has 
satisfied the first requisite for an executive. 


j 
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Several sets of questions have been used 
in the Edison examinations, and it is no 
longer necessary to conceal those that have 
served their purpose. The writer gives us 
copious information concerning papers which 
he himself examined, all of which had been 
submitted by graduates of universities and 
colleges, and nearly all by men who had, in 
addition, employment records justifying 
them in applying for a minor engineering 
job, with prospects of promotion.. Here are 
a few samples of the answers: 


Tierra del Fuego is in Mexico and it is in 
Spain. The Selkirk Mountains are in Sweden, 
Dakota, Tennessee, Scotland, Spain. The Wyo- 
ming Valley is placed by general consent in 
Wyoming. Kamchatka is a mountain in Japan. 
It is also “in the Adirondacks.” Albuquerque is 
in Louisiana, in Canada, and in French Africa. 
The capital of Maine is given as Portland and 
as Bangor, which might have been expected; and 
as Bengal! Two candidates have the rock of 
Gibraltar on their right as they enter the Medi- 
terranean. Khartum gravitates between China, 
India and Persia. Pamlico Sound is on Long 
Island, in Nova Scotia, and in the place where 
we have always supposed Puget Sound to be. 
Tc make up for this we find Cape Race in 
Virginia, in North Carolina, and in “southeastern 
South America.” Montauk Point appears in 
Maine, in Connecticut, in Nova Scotia. The Gobi 
desert is in New Mexico and Arizona, but the 
earth’s equilibrium is preserved by the presence 
of the Painted Desert in Asia and in Africa. The 
leading city of Newfoundland is Halifax (three 
votes), Vancouver, Sydney—and Nova _ Scotia 
again! 

Camille Desmoulins is identified as painter and 
writer, as author and dramatist, as plain author, 
and as actor. Count Rumford “invented the 
baking powder that bears his name.’ One candi- 
date took a chance on Machiavelli and described 
him as an artist; another man took a chance 
and reported him a painter and sculptor; a third 
conservative soul refused to take any chance at 
all and identified him as “an Italian.” Plenty 
of men described James Watt as the inventor of 
the electrical unit that carries his name. Lord 
Kelvin was a distinguished economist and par- 
liamentarian, and he invented the compass. Isa- 
bella’s partner on the throne of Spain is given 
as Philip and as Alphonso (without any numeral). 
The wife of Napoleon III. is given as Marie 
Antoinette and as “Helen”: Helen of Troy, no 
doubt. In reply to the specific question, “What 
king of Egypt built the great pyramid?” we are 
told Pharaoh and Pharoah and Pharoh and 
Rameses and Ramasus, all of which, I suppose, 
might have been expected; then we are told 
Alexander, and we are told Archimedes! Gen- 
ghis Khan appears to have had a checkered ca- 
reer as a Chinese Emperor, an “Indian character,” 
a Turkish general, a philosopher of the same 
race, and the head of the Hungarian Soviet. The 
author of Robinson Crusoe was Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Balzac was a Brazilian patriot. 

There is a pronounced consensus of opinion 
that the capital of Bulgaria is Budapest; dis- 


senting reports are filed in favor of Bucharest 
and Belgrade. 

Asbestos is a compound of magnesia, and it is 
a product of blast furnace slag. The atmos- 
pheric pressure is usually given correctly, but it 
appears in one paper as 70 pounds and in an- 
other as 776. Graphite is “the mineral base for 
making lead.” Menhaden is a bay. -The liquid 
used in fire extinguishers is carbon dioxide. 
Three candidates knew pepsin only as a fiavor- 
ing, and one of them tells us it is got “from the 
tree of the same name.” Forty per cent. in favor 
of starboard as left seems pretty high. 606 is a 
war gas, and it is a washing powder. The geo- 
metric lathe is an instrument to measure the area 
of triangles. 

Nothing could be easier than to name three 
leguminous plants: cabbage, lettuce, and spinach. 
A second authority substitutes turnips for spinach, 
giving the same list otherwise. Conifers are de- 
scribed as trees that “bear fruit yearly”; as 
“broad-leaved trees”; as “trees like cypress and 
birch.” If we had this chap up for oral ex- 
amination we might learn why he groups these 
particular two instead of the crabapple and the 
weeping willow. Asked to name eight fruit 
trees, several men stopped at six; one made the 
grade by including the grape, and another the 
blackberry. 

Great diversity of opinion exists with regard 
to the prevalent beast of burden in the Andes. 
The mule has a plurality, hard pressed by the 
goat. The donkey receives honorable mention. 
There are two votes for the “lima” and one for 
the “alpecka.” 

The number of feet in a fathom varies from 
5 through 27 and 30 and up to 5400..-Asked to 
guess the freight on a carload of oranges from 
southern California to Chicago, the candidates 
give figures running all the way from $20° to 
$2000. 

Where is metallic aluminum obtained? One 
man, determined not to go wrong, tells us “from 
aluminum ore.” Asked to name ten different 
metals in commercial use, one man ran down at 
nine, one at seven, and one actually at five. Coal 
was included in one list, and one man named 
both steel and iron. Amber is described as a 
hard wood; and five men try to play safe by 
characterizing it simply as “a substance.” 

The function of baking powder is given as the 
sweetening of the bread by preventing acidity 
and alkalinity, and (by two men) as the render- 
ing of the bread more digestible. Another can- 
didate reasoned that if the active principle of 
coffee is caffein, that of tea ought in all 
fairness to be taffein. A very respectable ma- 
jority of the candidates whose papers I saw re- 
plied to the good old chestnut “Why can’t you 
boit eggs on the summit of Pikes Peak?” with 
the explanation that the low atmospheric pressure 
raises the boiling point of water to an unattain- 
able height. Another informs us it is because 
the proximity of the sun causes great heat. 

The cause of the moon’s phase is the tides. 
Several men differ from this, insisting that it is 
the earth getting between the sun and the moon. 


There is just one grain of comfort in the 
shocking situation revealed by the Edison 
tests. Bad as they are, the college men are 
still ahead of the others. 
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REBUILDING EUROPE’S COMMERCE 


N Rivista Internazionale (Rome) the se- 

rious problems now offered by interna- 
tional commerce are studied by Carlo Grilli, 
who favors a liberal treatment for the exports 
from the debtor nations of Europe. From the 
time of the Armistice, which marked the 
cessation of hostilities among the greater na- 
tions, the question of reimbursing the ad- 
vances made by the United States became in- 
sistent. It was realized that the prospective 
indemnities from Germany constituted a 
somewhat problematical resource, while on 
the other hand the attempt to make a settle- 
ment of the loans by great exports of goods 
was calculated to arouse opposition on the 
part of manufacturers in the creditor nation 
who dreaded the threatened influx of cheap 
foreign products. 

The writer finds that many impartial 
thinkers have vainly protested against the 
danger of protracting the present disturbance 
of the economic equilibrium, and have urged 
the necessity of a policy encouraging impor- 
tations, and thus diminishing the unduly 
favorable commercial balance of the United 
States. At the same time they advise the 
European debtor nations to study accurately 
their productive capacity, to develop it by all 
the resources of technical progress, and by 
superior organization to increase the efh- 
ciency of the workman. They also advocate 
a stricter control of both public and private 
outlays, so that these debtor nations may 
finally be able to make their exports balance 
and pay for their much-needed impoits, espe- 
cially of raw materials. 

While, however, the long-term commercial 
credits should have been utilized mainly to 
provide alimentary products and raw mate- 
rials for the devastated countries, thus giving 
them the possibility of reéstablishing their 
industrial efficiency and greatly increasing 
their exports, the evident preoccupation of 
those Americans and Englishmen who in- 
spired the great financial operations, was, 
above all, to create an outlet for their own 
exports. But if this policy were successful, 
how could the impoverished countries satisfy 
their financial obligations, public and _ pri- 
vate? On the contrary, the increase of their 
indebtedness would still further depress the 
value of their currencies and would increase 
the danger of a flood of low-priced exports 
to the creditor countries. 

It is for this reason that these countries are 
contemplating the setting up of barriers 


against such a rush of cheap goods, although 
by this policy they are interfering with the 
natural course of commerce and are indefi- 
nitely retarding the establishment of an 
equilibrium. 

As to the United States in its relations 
with the European debtor nations, there is a 
choice between two different courses. The 
present rate of production can be maintained 
by means of according large credits to the 
impoverished countries of Europe, but in this 
way the premium on the dollar will con- 
tinually rise and the purchasing power of 
the respective foreign moneys must continu- 
ally fall; or else it can be decided to stop all 
European credits whether public or private, 
and to demand payment of interest on the 
indebtedness already contracted, as well as 
provision for an adequate sinking fund. 

In this iatter case the public and private 
finances of the debtor countries would have 
to withdraw an ever larger sum from their 
own capitalization and consumption, thus 
diminishing their ability to produce or to 
acquire. Further issues of paper money 
would be required to meet the rise in prices 
that would ensue, and the final result would 
be the closing of the European markets to 
American products and a “dumping” of 
under-valued European goods on the markets 
of the United States. 

In either case the specter of “dumping” 
rises before us like the ghost of Banquo, but 
whoever considers this not merely under the 
aspect of a hardship for certain industries, 
will regard it as an antidote for the long- 
continued disturbance of commercial equilib- 
rium. The industrial countries of impov- 
erished Europe ought to be permitted to 
receive on credit a great part of the raw 
material they need, and they can only settle 
these credits by exporting finished products 
to the United States. In this way the course 
of exchange would become more favorable 
for Europe, and America would then have 
less need to fear an influx of cheap mer- 
chandise. 

It is only by importing from Europe or 
from other countries in commercial inter- 
course with Europe, that the United States 
can enlarge the outlets for its own exportable 
surplus, and it is only by not putting obsta- 
cles in the way of a reéstablishment of an in- 
ternational balance of exports and imports, 
js the specter of “dumping” can be exor- 
cised. 
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ENGINEERING AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
BAD ODORS 


IVILIZED society cannot exist with- 

out sewers, garbage plants and various 
manufacturing industries of a more or less 
malodorous character. The necessity of 
these things does not, however, reconcile 
anybody to the annoyance of having them 
for nextdoor neighbors, and hence they are 
a fruitful cause of legal squabbles. More- 
over, engineers are frequently called upon to 
devise means of minimizing their offensive 
features. The latter fact explains the ap- 
pearance in the Proceedings of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers of a paper on the 
subject of “Odors and Their Travel 
Habits,” by Mr. Louis L. ‘Tribus. 

Of course such a topic cannot be discussed 
in the language of precise formulas that pre- 
vails in engineering literature. As the author 
remarks: 


One cannot say that a particular odor, given 
off at a specific heat, meeting a certain open air 
temperature, at a special barometric pressure and 
known degree of humidity, with a wind blowing 
just so many feet per second, over a level plain, 
will be clearly noticeable at a computable dis- 
tance from its source. 

Hence, why should any solution of the case 
be sought? Simply because odors do travel, and 
opinions are desired which result very tangibly 
in settling litigation, where questions of damages 
and injury to health are at issue. 


Mr. Tribus presents, however, a collec- 
tion of interesting facts bearing upon the 
matter under consideration, and he suggests 
that “engineers ought to give items from 
their own experiences, so as to provide a 
reservoir of information that might be help- 
ful in settling various disagreements and 
even litigation.” 

Certain cases of special interest are. de- 
scribed as follows: 


The garbage reduction works on Barren Island 
(within the Borough of Brooklyn, City of New 
York) were for years synonymous with stench. 
Fumes from the retorts and tankage driers passed 
off in part through the chimneys from which, 
according to wind and humidity, they traveled 
five, six or more miles before diffusion and chemi- 
cal break-up relieved the offense. 

These odors, while disagreeable, were not par- 
ticularly nauseating to most people, and for many 
years legal actions to end them were not effective. 
Recently, however, a permanent injunction has 
been granted. Close to the plant, although inten- 
sified, the odors were scarcely more offensive 
than at considerable distances. 

The great reduction plant built in accordance 
with many advanced ideas and located on Lakes 


Island to replace the Barren Island works, for 
the several months of operation prior to its being 
closed as a nuisance, gave off gases that per- 
sisted in nauseating quality and strength to points 
eight and nine miles away. Rather curiously, 
although twenty-four-hour operations were main- 
tained, these peripatetic smells became more of- 
femsive after sundown. Evidently the sun’s rays 
possessed a deodorizing power which was joy- 
fully welcomed by the burdened population 
through those months of torment. 

The discriminating nose could detect three 
characteristics in the stench: that of caramel or 
burning vegetable matter, semi-rancid decompos- 
ing swili (combined vegetable and animal ele- 
ments), and of the solvent (a chemical midway 
between gasoline and kerosene). These odors 
would settle in topographic and atmospheric 
pockets, and treated the public to many surprises 
as to their lasting qualities and intensity. The 
effect on different systems was quite diverse, pro- 
ducing severe headaches in many, nausea in 
others, lassitude in some, and generally violent 
wrath in all. 

Another bitterly resented crop of fumes came 
from great manufacturing establishments, built 
along the New Jersey shore, at Edgewater. In 
spite of the mile of Hudson River water between 
the shores of what is virtually a great canyon 
formed by the high banks, residents along River- 
side Drive, New York City, and . neighboring 
streets were driven almost frantic at times by 
the peculiar and irritating gases’ given off in 
the preparation of certain foods, chemical, and 
other commercial products. 

Here again litigation and pressure have forced 
great changes for the better, but the point of 
present importance is not the peculiarities of liti- 
gation or the fact that usually such pressure 
brings some relief, but rather that odors do 
travel. Of still greater importance is the fact 
that such odors can usually be anticipated and 
controlled. 


The last sentence above quoted raises an 
interesting point of law, which the writer 
discusses as follows: 


As yet the law does not permit control by an- 
ticipation, but actual nuisance must be first pro- 
duced; then, however, action may be swift and 
effective. Would it not be wiser, under well 
safeguarded acts, to permit legal review by 
boards of health before consent is granted to 
invest capital, where noisome odors might be 
anticipated? Of course there are injunction pro- 
ceedings open to taxpayers, but if State or mu- 
nicipal consent were first required, much litiga- 
tion might be saved in later complications. 


Mr. Tribus closes in a hopeful strain. 
The fact that a little soda in the water in 
which cabbage is cooked neutralizes the odor 
of this vegetable suggests analogous expe- 
dients on a larger scale well worth the at- 
tention of chemists. 
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PERU’S CENTURY OF ECONOMIC LIFE 


N a recent article regarding the present 

economic condition of Peru Mercurio 
Peruano, a monthly review published at 
Lima, says that the forces which are vying 
with each other for the dominion of the eco- 
nomic world are the régime of authority, as 
exemplified by absolute communism, and the 
régime of liberty, as would be found in a 
social state developed in a free atmosphere. 

As the world is constantly inclined toward 
the régime of freedom, society suffers a per- 
manent crisis of transition from the old rule 
of authority to the new regulation of liberty; 
and the most happy and prosperous country 
is that which acquires the greatest degree of 
this economic evolution. 

In America it has not been attempted to 
make the people free through the effect of 
economic evolution, which is slow in its 
transformative process, but through popular 
action. ‘The present inhabitants of the di- 
vers American republics, being constituted 
through their own actions as free peoples, it 
is pointed out that the exercise of liberty has 
been easier and more profitable for those 
who had the greatest degree of civiliza- 
tion at the commencement of their era of 
liberty, or whose geographic position and 
good climate have more greatly developed 
immigration. 

This explains the economic process in each 
of the American republics, and why at the 
head of this evolutionary march may be 
found the United States, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Mexico, in whose wake follow all the 
others. 

It is stated that the economic evolution of 
Peru has been slow, for it has met with many 
obstacles during the major part of her one 
hundred years of republican life. Some of 
these obstacles are listed as: Habits of ex- 
clusiveness left on her population by three 
centuries of colonial tutelage; monopoly in 
all lines of activity, created or tolerated by 
the state; lack of public and private fore- 
sight, which sacrificed the future for present 
repose; even the natural riches of her privi- 
leged soil, provoking the ambition of some, 
the envy of others, and which caused a life 
of unrest and spoil; and the state of crisis 
which broke out in 1879, incident to the 
war with Chile, resulting in the loss of fields 
of nitrates and valuable minerals having a 
value of a hundred times the war indemnity 
imposed upon France by Germany. 


However, liquidation of her heavy public 
debt and resuscitation from her depressed 
economic situation have been slowly going 
on, and to-day it is safe to say that she has 
almost completely recovered normalcy. Con- 
templated from the point of view of her 
savings and credit institutions, which are the 
exponents of prosperity in all countries, this 
is effectively shown. Since 1894, when banks 
were legally compelled to publish statements, 
the following interesting figures in Lihras 
Peruanas (Peruvian pounds, which have the 
same normal value as the English pound) 
are given: 


Deposits, Cr. 


Dr. Ac- Accounts and 
Year Cash counts Acceptances 
1894 355,324 796,166 890,527 
1920 13,796,487 15,934,747 16,616,526 


Capital and reserves of the banks have 
been strengthened as a consequence of this 
prosperity, having at the present time a so- 
lidity that is indicative of the growth of na- 
tional riches. In 1894 the capital and re- 
serves of all Peruvian banks totaled only 
264,878 pounds, while in 1920 a total of 
3,099,198 pounds, or an increase of over 
1100 per cent., is shown. It is also pointed 
out that while in 1894 only the Banco del 
Callao (Bank of Callao) and a Sucursal del 
Banco de Londres, México y Sud América 
(Branch of the London, Mexico & South 
American Bank) existed, to-day the follow- 
ing banks are to be found: 


Capital and 


Reserves 
Pounds 
Banco del Peri y Londres......... 1,097,857 
(Bank of Peru and London) 
Cate Ge AGOGO es sic tine on.ceclenis 73,755 
(Savings Bank) 
eAanGthe FEMI as ee doesn ctae dds 687,302 
(Italian Bank) 
Banco Internacional del Perti...... 143,588 
(International Bank of Peru) 
Banco Popular del Pert............ 235,837 
(Peoples Bank of Peru) 
Caja de Depésitos y Consignaciones 122,523 


(Bank for Deposits and Consignations) 


Banco Aleman Transatlantico...... 200,000 
(German Trans Atlantic Bank) 

Banco Mercantil Americano del Pert 138,336 
(American Mercantile Bank of Peru) 

Banco Anglo-Sud Americano....... 200,000 
(Anglo-South American Bank) 

National City Bank of New York.. 200,000 

"Batal (iota: .ccscccncescos 3,099,198 


H 
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In savings accounts it is also shown that 
at the end of 1920 there were 544,704 
pounds on deposit. 

Of the Peruvian population 43 per cent. 
is classified as active and 57 per cent. in- 
active (indigents, invalids, children, aged 
persons, and persons without work). Em- 
ployers and employees form 57.4 per cent. of 
the active element, while workers and day 
laborers make up 42.6 per cent. Thus, with 


a population of 4,000,000, it is seen that the 
active element numbers 1,720,000, of whom 
987,280 are employers and employees and 
732,720 are workers. and day laborers. 

In conclusion, Mercurio Peruano says 
that the centenary of the Republic finds Peru 
recovered from her long crises and liquida- 
tions and on the road to prosperity, as shown 
by her credit and savings institutions, and 
that she has well-founded hopes for progress. 





ALCOHOLISM IN CHILE 


N ARTICLE in the Bulletin of the 

Pan-American Union, by E. K. James, 
of Santiago, Chile, states that among all the 
Latin-American republics Chile is the one 
most seriously affected by alcoholism. At the 
same time this writer believes that it is the 
country in which most is being done for the 
cause of temperance. The first legislation 
for the restriction of drink was enacted about 
thirty years ago, but’thus far the executive 
power has not met with great success in the 
enforcement of anti-drink laws. In attempt- 
ing to limit the planting of vineyards the 
government has faced a loss of revenue, and 
has met with the opposition of the wealthy 
landed classes, which include the owners of 
vineyards. But even the vineyard owners 
themselves have shown their willingness to 
cooperate with the government in abolishing 
the alcohol evil. In the case of Chile it is 
not the demand for alcohol that creates the 
supply, but rather the supply that creates the 
demand. The grapes of Chile are among the 
finest in the world, and her wines are rapidly 
becoming famous. 

It appears that in 1917 the vineyards of 
Chile occupied 157,883 acres of land—a 
larger area than was devoted to oats, barley 
or alfalfa. The consumption of alcohol’ per 
capita reached its highest figure in 1914, 
when it was twelve quarts. In 1916 it 
dropped to 6.34 quarts, and in the following 
year rose to 8.5 quarts. Classified according 
to the amount of capital invested, the mak- 
ing of alcoholic liquors, wines, beers, soft 
drinks and industrial alcohol, holds fourth 
place among the manufacturing industries of 
Chile. Recently there has been a marked in- 
crease in the manufacture of soft drinks, 
especially in the production of ginger ale, 
grape juice and the bottling of mineral 
waters, 





Aside from the conditions peculiar to Chile, 
favorable to the growth of alcoholism, we have 


the factors common to other Latin-American re- 
publics. These are, insufficient education among 
the working classes, the absence of sane amuse- 
ments and entertainments, and the scarcity ‘of non- 
alcoholic drinks to take the place of liquors. The 
abundance of grapes makes the manufacture of 


chicha, a fermented grape juice, and the cheap . 


red wines a simple and inexpensive matter, and 
large quantities of either can be secured for small 
sums. With these so easily accessible it is not 
surprising that the poorer classes indulge in drink 
to an excess, and not knowing better train their 
children along the same ways. No picnic, how- 
ever small, is complete without a demijohn of 
wine or chicha, and any journey whatsoever is 
sufficient motive for the indulgence in drink. 
Wine is an important part of every meal, being 
so much cheaper than milk—water in many 
places being almost undrinkable. 

The decline shown in the liquor importations is 
indeed gratifying, and it is hoped that this curse 
brought in by the foreigner may be abolished 
entirely. ‘One of the things on which the United 
States can most pride herself to-day is that she 
is not pouring into the South American Republics 
a stream of fire water to sap away the founda- 
tions of the countries and stop the flourishing 
growth of their progressive peoples by corrupting 
the very lifeblood. 

With all its possible evils, the moving-picture 
house has struck a tremendous blow at alcohol- 
ism, as did the innocent game of football. Foot- 
ball was practically the first form of amusement 
to draw thousands of men away from Sundays 
spent in the bars. 


Mr. James ends his article in the Bulletin 
on an optimistic note: 


The forces against alcoholism are strongly ar- 
rayed in Chile, and sooner or later the struggle 
must reach the very heart of the evil. The day 
of total prohibition appears yet very far off, but 
that it will come is by no means too much to hope 
or expect. Chile’s new President is expected to 
do much toward solving the problemi. On mak- 
ing a tour of the country after his nomination as 
President, His Excellency, Sr. Alessandri, re- 
quested that no liquors be served at the ban- 
quests. He has always stood for prohibition, 
declaring that “the first duty of men in gov- 
ernment is to defend the race, to fight against 
alcoholism, against social diseases, and to pro- 
tect and encourage sports.” And the people of 
Chile are backing these principles heart and soul. 
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DANTE’S VIEWPOINT IN POLITICS 


ANTE’S political ideas, as viewed by 
the great Italian revolutionist, Maz- 
zinis from the theme of an article by Felice 
Momigliano in Rivista d’Italia (Milan). In 
a letter written by Mazzini, February 13, 
1864, to Countess d’Agoult, mother of 
Cosima Wagner, the points of contact and 
of difference between Goethe and Dante are 
excellently brought out. As a chief distinc- 
tion he declares that while Goethe’s genius 
was objective, that of Dante was eminently 
subjective; hence the latter stamps his soul, 
his tendencies and his aspirations upon the 
universe as he sees it,’ while Goethe’s mind 
reflected like a faithful mirror the aspects of 
the world around him. 

As a result of this difference of mental 
attitude, Dante arouses a missionary spirit, 
incites his readers to action, to suffering, even 
to martyrdom, and he therefore has a 
powerful hold upon the aspirations of youth. 
Goethe, on the other hand, invites to calm, 
to contemplation, to order, to resignation; 
he teaches man the way to adapt himself to 
the environment in which he has been placed, 
to fulfil his simple duties, to provide well 
for his material wants, to help those about 
him so far as this may be possible without 
incurring the risk of disturbing the equili- 
brium of his faculties. Turning to Dante’s 
political views, Mazzini claimed him as an 
ally, and denied that his doctrine was that 
of Catholic orthodoxy; indeed, he inclined 
to present him as the precursor and the pro- 
claimer of a new religion. 

The mind of Dante, as well as that of 
Mazzini, was dominated by a marvelous 
spirit of unity, which impresses an archi- 
tectural harmony upon their systems. The 
whole world is sheltered beneath the wings 
of the two great world powers, imperial and 
spiritual, the former of which guides hu- 
manity to terrestrial happiness, while the 
latter leads it to celestial bliss. These powers 
are equally great and equally independent, 
subject only to God, because they actuate the 
divine will on earth. This is the medieval 
Utopia, developed in Italy, the classic land of 
Utopias, because, although Italy’s genius 
was mighty, liberty had always been denied to 
her. The confederation of the republics of 
Europe as a supreme synthesis of the various 
peoples, ordered in conformity with the prin- 
ciple of nationality—behold the Utopia of the 
twentieth century! 


In the political ideal of Mazzini there are 
two elements. The first of these, which is 
related to Dante’s Divina Commedia and his 
treatise De Monarchia, teaches that the ex- 
istence of the individual state depends upon 
its becoming a part of a universal political 
organization. Plurality is a sign of deca- 
dence and of failure. The ancient city, the 
conquests of Alexander, Roman imperialism, 
appear as so many stages in the advance 
toward the ideal of the medieval Christian 
empire aspired to by Dante, and which cul- 
minates in Mazzini’s Society of Nations. 
Each nation ought to share in the destiny of 
the others; isolation destroys and sterilizes 
the benefits of civilization. 

The writer finds that in our modern 
phraseology we could say that if the empire 
of Dante is a Utopia, and if a federation of 
republican nations is also a Utopia, the idea 
of peace with justice is no Utopia, for it is 
implanted in the hearts of: all the sons of 
Adam. However, neither Dante nor Maz- 
zini understood this equality of nations in 
that vulgar sense in which it can neither be 
realized between individuals nor between 
peoples. In fact there is nothing less equal 
than the characters of individual men, and 
this inequality extends to their collective or- 
ganization in states. In the same measure 
that the various nations composing humanity 
educate an increasing number of men to co- 
operation, not only on the battlefields, but 
also in social and civil progress, will they 
acquire real glory. 

Europe has to-day greater need than ever 
before of the task which the Romans con- 
sidered their exclusive privilege, that of im- 
posing peace. Let us imagine the telegraph 
at the disposal of all; the airplanes sailing 
securely through the skies to put Chicago 
in communication with Milan, Washington 
with Constantinople, Rome with Peking— 
this would not warrant us in extolling hu- 
man progress if we were not able to foresee 
what kind of men would be evolved by these 
multiplied contacts, what gospel will com- 
mand the faith of the world. For Dante, 
as for Mazzini, the state is not that now 
existing, but that which should be, that 
which we labor to construct, without ever 
being able to say that our work is complete 
at any point, still less that it is perfect. The 
Empire of Dante, the People of Mazzini, 
are only ideals, 








THE NEW BOOKS 
PERSONALITIES, LIVING AND DEAD 


ie any survey of the books published in 1921 we are impressed by the great number of works which 
offer more or less intimate revelations of individual careers. In others the letters and journal of the 
subject themselves tell the story. In one form or the other many valuable contributions to history 
have been printed during the past year—not less valuable because of their human interest. 

In this category no more important volume has come from the press in any recent year than 
Lytton Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), which might without overstatement 
be called the first presentation of England’s highly respected monarch as a human being, with the 
limitations common to the men and women of her day and generation. Mrs. Margot Asquith’s 
autobiography, published a few menths earlier, harks back to the Victorian era and was frankly 
an attempt to shock the staid British public by its disclosures. In the United States it has become 
one of the “best-sellers” because the American public is as eager to be shocked as the English. 

Among the American books of the year in this classification perhaps the most noteworthy are 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok” (Scribner’s), “In One Man’s Life,” the life story of Theo- 
dore N. Vail, by Albert Bigelow Paine (Harper’s) and “Silhouettes of My Contemporaries,” by Lyman 
Abbott (Doubleday, Page & Co.) A work that partakes as much of the character of history as of 
biography, is “A Journal of the Great War,” by Charles G. Dawes (Houghton Mifflin Company), 
which was noticed at some length in our September number. It is an evidence of the genuine 
popular interest in the highest type of biography that the publishers report continued heavy sales 
of ex-Senator Beveridge’s four-volume “Life of John Marshall,” which was published two years ago. 





On this and the following pages we have noted several of the more recently published biogra- 
phies, autobiographies and sketches of living personalities. The section beginning on page 668 is 
devoted to literature having to do with the career of Theodore Roosevelt. 





The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener. By Regi- 
nald Viscount Esher. Dutton & Co. 219 pp. III. 


This volume, modest in dimensions, is the most 
important contribution that has been made thus 
far to the discussion of the eminent personages 
of the Great War. Lord Kitchener had been 
successful in Egypt and South Africa and 
was, in British eyes, a great military man 
and imperial figure. His reputation had been 
made a long way from the political atmosphere 
ot London. When the Great War broke out it 
seemed the logical thing to the British mind that 
Kitchener should enter the Cabinet as Minister 
of War. He was wholly out of his element; was 
at sword’s points with the British Commander 
of the forces in France; did not know how to get 
along with his Ministerial colleagues; and was 
upon the whole a magnificent figure but a pa- 
thetic one, and, relatively speaking, a failure. 
The “tragedy” to which the author of this book 
refers was not the lamented death of Kitchener 
through the sinking of a ship that was carrying 
him on a secret mission across the North Sea. It 
has been shown conclusively that the death of 
Kitchener was not due to treachery nor to the 
act of a submarine, but probably to a drifting 
mine. The “tragedy” disclosed by this book was 
the consciousness of Kitchener that in the supreme 
crisis of his country he was not the right man 
in the right place, and that he lacked something 
of the power that had been his, ten or fifteen years 
previous. Lord Esher is the one man who could 
have written this book. He held a high conf- 
dential post in the War Department during the 
great conflict, and enjoyed direct relations with 
Kitchener as well as with the British Generals 
in France, and the highest French authorities. 
Lord Esher has occupied a unique position at the 
very center of British public affairs for forty 
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years. He holds many offices of trust and honor, 
among them being that of Royal Trustee of the 
British Museum. He has deposited in the British 
Museum notebooks and war materials under 
seal which cannot be made public for another 
half-century. He writes with a background of 
knowledge that is at once broad and minute; and 
his literary skill is exceptional. 


Washington Close-ups—Intimate Views of 
Some Public Figures. By Edward G. Lowry. 
Scribner’s. 275 pp. 

Mirrors of Washington. Anonymous. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 256 pp. 

These two books, although they deal most ir- 
reverently in personalities about politicians and 
officeholders, are in point of fact merely studies 
of Washington life as it appears in our own day 
to very clever newspaper correspondents. There 
was a period many years ago when the Wash- 
ington correspondent was a brilliant and power- 
ful writer, much relied upon by the readers of 
newspapers, whether in Boston, Chicago, or New 
Orleans. There came a later period when the 
older correspondent had disappeared, and the 
mere news-gatherer had taken his place. It hap- 
pens that the new period in which we now live 
has been training and developing a group of cor- 
respondents of fine talent and wide experience, 
and it has also been training and developing hun- 
dreds of thousands of intelligent readers of the 
daily press. 

These correspondents have a tendency to be 
somewhat cynical about politicians. They are, 
perhaps, too close to these public men, in their 
weaknesses of personality and their inconsisten- 
cies of career, to be altogether just in their 
estimates. They think and speak with easy dispar- 
agement of men who are in high seats of Gov- 
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ernment. The book called “Mirrors of Downing 
Street,” written anonymously by an English jour- 
nalist about a group of Britain’s public men, such 
as Lloyd George, Balfour and Winston Churchill, 
furnished the obvious model for the anonymous 
American book called “Mirrors of Washington.” 
Since the writer undoubtedly disapproves strongly 
of Woodrow Wilson, Senator Lodge, and certain 
others, he has yielded to temptation and gone too 
far in his destructive analysis. Mr. Lowry, on 
the other hand, writing over his own name, is 
much less drastic in his characterizations. Both 
books are exceedingly readable, and both are 
thoroughly saturated with the spirit of Wash- 
ington as a political center. 

The “Mirrors of Downing Street” (Putnam’s), 
bitter as is some of its satire, is undoubtedly in- 
spired by a passion for all that is noble and 
lofty in statesmanship as well as in individual 
character. This is shown even more clearly in 
the English author’s succeeding volume, the 
“Glass of Fashion.” This second book is scath- 
ing in its attacks upon fashionable society, and 
it holds up Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone as true 
models, contrasting the usefulness and beauty of 
their lives with the social flippancy and folly that 
the author finds reflected in Mrs. Asquith’s auto- 
biography and Colonel Repington’s diaries. The 
two’ Washington books are not so serious in their 
motives as those of the anonymous British jour- 
nalist. But they are hardly less readable and 
clever; and the point of view of our anonymous 
writer as well as of Mr. Lowry is that of a man 
who means to praise what is worthy and to con- 
demn what is false or unsound. Since both writ- 
ers to some extent characterize the same people, 
the reader may find it amusing to take them 
in hand together, turning from one picture of 
President Harding, or Mr. Lodge, or the late 
Senator Knox, or Secretary Hoover, or Mr. 
Hughes, to the corresponding picture in the other 
book. 


Political Profiles from British Public Life. 
By Herbert Sidebotham. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 256 pp. 

Many of the “Profiles” presented in this vol- 
ume were sketched from the press gallery of the 
British House of Commons. Mr. Sidebotham is 
the Parliamentary correspondent of the London 
Times, and knows most of the men in British 
public life to-day. He has an excellent intro- 
ductory chapter on the press gallery itself, and 
American readers will be especially interested in 
his sketches of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lord Reading, Lord Grey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Asquith, Lady Astor, and “The Geddes.” 


The Big Four and Others of the Peace 
Conference. By Robert Lansing. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 212 pp. Iil. 

The outstanding figures in the Paris negotia- 
tions of 1919 are here sketched by the former Sec- 
retary of State in President Wilson’s Cabinet, who 
was himself an active participant in the Confer- 
ence as one of the delegates from the United 
States. In addition to what might be termed the 
full-length portraits of Clemenceau, Wilson, 
Lloyd George, and Orlando, Mr. Lansing gives us 
his impressions of Venizelos, Emir Feisul, Botha, 
and Paderewski. Mr. Lansing describes these 
personalities incisively and with discrimination. 


Marlborough and the Rise of the British 
Army. By C. T. Atkinson. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 546 pp. IIl. 


The greatest of English military men in the 
century preceding the rise of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Napoleonic wars was John 
Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, and an- 
cestor of that Winston Spencer Churchill who is 
now a leading member of the British Cabinet. 
This volume by Captain Atkinson is really a 
study of British militarism at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. Throughout Marlborough’s career as 
a general, great progress was made in the de- 
velopment of the art of war. It was under him 
that artillery, as a distinct arm of the service, 
came to its own. Almost alone among the Eng- 
lish commanders of his day, Marlborough won a 
reputation on the Continent of Europe that en- 
dured to Napoleon’s day. Captain Atkinson gives 
a well-studied account of his European campaigns. 


Leschetizky As I Knew Him. By Ethel New- 
comb. D. Appleton and Company. 295 pp. 


Before the war the man who was known 
throughout the civilized world, and especially in 
America, as the greatest teacher of piano tech- 
nique was Theodor Leschetizky. Many Ameri- 
can pianists were his pupils at Vienna, attracted 
by his fame as the preceptor of Paderewski, 
Gabrilowitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and 
others. The author of this book was for many 
vears Leschetizky’s pupil and assistant. Her book 
is an intimate presentation of the master in his 
various moods. 


My Life Here and There. By Princess Can- 
tacuzene Countess Spéransky, née Grant. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 322 pp. Il. 


This volume contains a distinguished Ameéri- 
can woman’s personal reminiscences of life in 
Russia and travels in Italy, Egypt, France and 
the Riviera. But of even greater interest, per- 
haps, to. most American readers are the early 
chapters describing the author’s girlhood in the 
United States, with reminiscences of the last days 
of her grandfather, General U. S. Grant, the 
preparation of his Memoirs, and his death. 


The Story of a Poet: Madison Cawein. By 
Otto A. Rothert. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton 
& Company. 545 pp. Il. 


The poet Cawein was born and lived most 
of his fifty years in the city of Louisville, Ky. 
He began writing verse at an early age, and his 
work was soon brought to the attention of such 
writers as William Dean Howells, Clinton Scol- 
lard, Henry van Dyke and some of the contem- 
porary English poets. The Poetry Review of 
London praised his interpretations of nature and 
placed him in the first rank among American 
poets. His letters and other biographical material 
have been collected since his death (December, 
1$14) by Mr. Otto A. Rothert, secretary of the 
Filson Club. Included in this material, compris- 
ing a portly volume, are letters and appreciations 
from the pens of Mr. Howells and other com- 
petent critics. 
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Daniel H. Burnham. By Charles Moore. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Vol. I. 260 pp. 


Ill. Vol. II. 238 pp. II. 

In October last occurred the fiftieth anniversary 
of the great Chicago fire. That event marked an 
epoch in the city’s history. In the remarkable 
building era that followed the fire and lasted 
until the opening of the World’s Fair in 1893, 
many men played important parts, but to a few 
was accorded leadership, not only in the erection 
of individual buildings, but in city-planning in 
the broadest sense. The leading spirit of this 
little group of Chicago architects was the late 
Daniel H. Burnham, whose work gradually be- 
came of far more than local importance, and long 
before his death had made him a national figure 
in his profession. He was identified with the 
World’s Fair, the improvement of Washington, 
the planning of the new West Point and with 
many lesser works throughout the country. Seldom 
has an American architect received such generous 
recognition as is granted to Mr. Burnham in these 
two sumptuous volumes. 


Romain Rolland. By Stefan Zweig. Thomas 
Seltzer. 377 pp. Il. 

A comprehensive biography of the great French 
writer, together with a critical estimate of his 
work. This is the first life of Rolland to appear 
in English. It is published simultaneously in five 
languages. The author is himself a leading dram- 
atist, novelist, and poet. 


From Private to Field-Marshal. By Sir 
William Robertson. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
396 pp. Iil. 

This book is partly autobiography and partly 
history. The first eleven chapters relate the rise 
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of General Robertson from the ranks to the im- 
portant post of Director of Military Training for 
the British Army. The remaining eight chapters 
detail his experiences, first, as Quartermaster- 
General of the British Expeditionary Force, then, 
as Chief of the General Staff, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Army. This record of 
British operations throughout the war will be 
read with intense interest by military men because 
ot its authoritative character. 


The Life of Jean Henri Fabre. By the Abbé 
Augustin Fabre. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
398 pp. 

In his later years the French entomologist, 
Fabre, became, through the publication of transla- 
tions of several of his books, comparatively well 
known to the English-speaking world. He died 
in 1915 at the great age of ninety-two. His life, 
as written by a kinsman, the Abbé Augustin 
Fabre, has now been translated into English, and 
answers many questions that have been asked 
concerning the work and methods of the aged 
French scientist. 


The Life of Elie Metchnikoff. By Olga 
Metchnikoff. With a Preface by Sir Ray Lankester. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 297 pp. 

This biography of the great Russian bacteriolo- 
gist was written by his wife, who shared in and 
understood his work for a long period. How 
completely medical science was revolutionized by 
Metchnikoff’s discoveries, is even now very im- 
perfectly realized by the general public. Madame 
Metchnikoff gives in this volume a fascinating 
account of many of the investigations that have 
had an epoch-marking importance. The’ eminent 
English scientist, Sir Ray Lankester, contributes 
a preface. 





ROOSEVELT LITERATURE 


LIBRARY-SHELF of Roosevelt memoirs will soon be in existence. 


Already we have the author- 


ized biography by Joseph B. Bishop, and a few months ago there appeared “My Brother, 


Theodore Roosevelt,” by Mrs. Douglas Robinson. 
volume in the series brought out under the auspices of the 
“Roosevelt in the Bad Lands,” by Hermann Hagedorn (Houghton Mifflin). 


Even more recent is the publication of the first 
Roosevelt Memoria! Association— 
This and other new 


volumes relating to Roosevelt’s career are noted below. 





By Hermann 
491 pp. 


Roosevelt in the Bad Lands. 
Hagedorn. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Ill. Map. 


In Roosevelt literature up to the present time 
there has. been one noticeable gap. No attempt 
had ever been made to write a complete account 
of the period of the ranching experiences, from 
1883 to 1887. Roosevelt’s own works, of course, 
notably “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” “Ranch 
Life and the Hunting Trail’ and the “Auto- 
biography,” gave many details of his hunting 
adventures, during that period, but the full story 
of those four years of ranch life in Dakota had 
never been told. During those years Theodore 
Roosevelt was more than a hunter; he was a 
responsible citizen of the frontier, and at that 
time he formed relationships that profoundly in- 


fluenced him throughout his career. No one is 
prepared to estimate correctly the public life of 
Roosevelt who has not studied the Western life 
ef which he was a part from his twenty-fifth to 
his twenty-ninth year. Very wisely, we think, the 
Committee on Publications of the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association decided to devote the first 
volume of their series to an account of “Roosevelt 
in the Bad Lands.” Mr. Hermann Hagedorn was 
admirably equipped in every way to prepare such 
a book, and, in fact, received the impulse to 
write it from Mr. Roosevelt himself, who early 
in 1918 had given him letters of introduction to 
the men still living in the West who knew most 
about Roosevelt’s life on the ranch and the cat- 
tle range. Mr. Hagedorn has interviewed these 
men, and heard the story from their own lips— 
a story which had never before been published 
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except in fragments. From the narratives of 
these frontiersmen and pioneers Mr. Hagedorn 
has woven a history that reconstructs for readers 
of this generation the cowboy’s life of the ’80s in 
the Dakotas. More than this, Mr. Hagedorn’s 
volume is what every book about Roosevelt must 
be—an intensely human record. We can imagine 
how the author enjoyed gathering the materials 
for his book, and back of it all was his intimate 
personal acquaintance with the subject. 


Theodore Roosevelt and His Times: a 
Chronicle of the Progressive Movement. 
By Harold Howland. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 289 pp. Il. 

This volume in the “Chronicles of America 
Series” is mainly concerned with that period of 
Roosevelt’s career in which he was the recognized 
champion of the National Progressive movement. 
The distinctive contribution that Mr. Howland 
makes to our knowledge of Roosevelt’s life is 
contained in the chapters dealing with the Taft 
Administration, the split of 1912, and what he 
calls the “glorious failure” of the National Pro- 
gressive party. During the years 1910-14 Mr. 
Howland was in close personal association with 
Roosevelt, and was particularly well-informed re- 
garding the forces at work in American public 
opinion which resulted in Roosevelt’s candidacy 
in 1912. From day to day he himself saw some- 
thing of Roosevelt’s reaction to those forces, and 


_knew as well as anyone, perhaps, what was in 


the mind of the leader. His account of those 


years will be read with interest by many who 
took part in one way or another in the events 
narrated. 


Roosevelt the Happy Warrior. By Bradley 
Gilman. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
376 pp. Ill. 

Mr. Gilman writes as a classmate of Theodore 
Roosevelt at Harvard. He has gathered new 
material relating to Roosevelt’s college days, and 
to his apprenticeship in New York politics dur- 
ing the few years after his graduation from 
college. The book is largely anecdotal, and pos- 
sesses living interest. 


Quentin Roosevelt: a Sketch, with Letters. 
By Kermit Roosevelt. Charles Scribner’s Sors. 
282 pp. 

President Roosevelt’s youngest son, Quentin, 
was killed while in the American air service in 
France in the summer of 1918, less than six 
months before his father’s death at Oyster Bay. 
He was not yet twenty-one years of age when he 
was shot down by the Germans. No incident of 
the war more deeply moved the American heart. 
This is a memorial volume, edited by his 
brother, Kermit. It contains a selection of his 
letters and some of his writings in prose and 
verse which disclose a literary gift by no means 
commonplace. Two marked bents—one for me- 
chanics, the other for literature—seem to have 
strongly influenced the lad’s development. 





DISCUSSIONS OF WORLD PROBLEMS 


The Folly of Nations. By Frederick 
Palmer. Dodd, Mead & Company. 408 pp. 

It has become almost a commonplace to say 
that those who have personal knowledge of mod- 
ern warfare are more fully convinced than any- 
one else that an end should be made of all war. 
Few men, in or out of military service, have 
made a more intensive study of war at close 
range for the past quarter of a century than has 
Major Frederick Palmer, who has seen all the 
wars of consequence from the Greco-Turkish 
struggle of 1897 to the conclusion of the Great 
War three years ago. Major Palmer has been 
especially interested not only in the processes of 
war, but in their effect on men’s minds. In the 
present volume he sums up his experiences and 
observations for twenty-five years. Looking upon 
war as a disease in the body politic, Major 
Palmer has reached the conclusion that it is a 
disease which can be eradicated. His book is a 
plea for disarmament. 


Japan and the United States: 1853-1921. 
By Payson J. Treat. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 282 pp. 

Professor Treat is one of a small group of 
American scholars who have made it their busi- 
ness in recent years to study the development of 
the Far East. During the past fifteen years he 
had made two journeys to eastern Asia for pur- 
poses of observation. This volume deals with 


America’s relations with Japan from the time of 
Commodore Perry’s visit in 1853 to the present. 
He has chapters on “Japan, America and the 
World War,” “The New Far East,” and “The 
Japanese in America.” Professor Treat is him- 
self a Californian, but is not inclined to adopt 
the views so generally held in his State as to the 
present menace of Japanese immigration. What- 
ever may be the reader’s point of view, Pro- 
fessor Treat’s book is an aid to the proper ap- 
preciation of Japan’s position as a modern world 
power. 


More That Must Be Told. By Sir Philip 
Gibbs. Harper & Brothers. 407 pp. 

Sir Philip Gibbs won his first American repu- 
tation as a war correspondent, and after the 
Armistice his book, “Now It Can Be Told,” dis- 
closing much relating to the war operations of 
the Allies that had been kept from the public 
while the war was in progress, had many readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. His new book deals 
chiefly with conditions in Europe since the war. 
He has made several visits to America, and one 
of his chapters is entitled, “The United States 
and World Peace.” In regard to Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship, Sir Philip Gibbs is an unqualified 
optimist. So, too, in spite of certain dishearten- 
ing phases in the European situation, which he 
does not attempt to conceal or minimize, he is on 
the _ optimistic concerning the future of the 
world. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL TOPICS — 


The History and Problems of Organized 
Labor. By Frank Tracy Carlton. D. C. Heath 
& Company. 559 pp. 

Professor Frank Tracy Carlton, cf De Pauw 
University, an economist of excellent standing, 
has brought up to date in a revised edition a 
volume that first appeared some years ago on 
“The History and Problems of Organized Labor.” 
In a series of comprehensive chapters Dr. Carlton 
tells the story of labor organizations in this coun- 
try, and deals with all the more important aspects 
of industry from the standpoint of the workers. 
Thus we have chapters on unemployment, women 
labor, child labor, immigration, legislation relat- 
ing to labor, scientific management, methods for 
promoting industrial peace, and so on. The vol- 
ume is a repository of trustworthy and up-to-date 
information. 


Civil War in West Virginia. By Winthrop 
D. Lane. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 128 pp. 

Early in the present year there appeared some 
remarkable articles in the New York Evening 
Post from the field of conflict in the mining dis- 
tricts of West Virginia. The author was Mr. 
Winthrop D. Lane, and his studies of the troubles 
in Mingo County and adjacent coal mining dis- 
tricts are, upon the whole, favorable to the cause 
of the miners rather than to that of the coal opera- 
tors. An introduction by Prof. John R. Commons 
to this little book, which is an expanded reprint 
of the Evening Post articles, makes a plea for 
the right of the miners’ union to seek to extend 
its organization into the non-union mines. 


Full Up and Fed Up! By Whiting Wi!liams. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 324 pp. III. 

It has been often said that a problem is mov- 
ing toward solution when its existence is fully 
recognized and when it has been analyzed and 
stated. Everyone who was thoughtful knew that 
in the period following the Great War there 
would be profound efforts for economic improve- 
ment. “Making the world safe for democracy” 
was to be taken in an economic and social sense, 
quite as much as in that of international politics. 
The best thinkers are analyzing the problem in 
its different phases, and leaders in fields of action 
are trying to apply remedies. One of those who 
has been analyzing and presenting the problem 
itself is Whiting Williams. In 1919 he spent 
some months working among American labor 


gangs in order to find out how our workingmen ° 


live, how they feel, and what they think. There 
resulted a very useful book, entitled “What's 
on the Worker’s Mind?” Mr. Williams found 
out the significance of health and of physical 
condition, as a factor in the labor problem, then 
as a further consideration, the value of right 
mental conditions—that is to say, of fortunate 
understandings between employer and employee. 
Finally, he discovered the importance of what 
may be called the spiritual condition—that is to 
say, those elements in the life of a man which 
relate to his place among his fellows, his status 
as a citizen, and all that supports his manhood 
and his self-respect. 

Having made a real contribution to the litera- 
ture of American labor, Mr. Williams found him- 


self impelled to go to England last year. His 
experiences there are detailed in a new book, 
“Full Up and Fed Up! The Worker’s Mind in 
Crowded Britain.” This is not a treatise, but a 
lively narration of experiences, followed by a few 
brief pages of summing up and _ interpretation. 
Mr. Williams worked with London dockers, with 
ironworkers and coal miners in South Wales, 
with shipbuilders on the Clyde at Glasgow, 
with furnace-workers in Yorkshire, with laborers 
of all sorts in the 
London district, and 
finally, he had some 
experience as a 
stoker on the Maure- 
tenia coming home. 
This is a book that 
ought to be read. It 
gives pictures of 
English industrial 
life that are very de- 
pressing. 

Fortunately, the 
dizgnosis points to 
remedies. England is 
very much _ over- 
crowded with work- 
ers. When world 
markets slump and 
fail we find the con- 
ditions that Mr. Wil- 
liams describes, and 
to which his phrase, 
“Full Up,” refers. 
English industrial 
workers can_ thrive 
only in case of 
very active and prosperous world trade, be- 
cause much more than half of the food and 
most of the raw materials must be imported; and 
there must be ample foreign markets, or else many 
million of English workers are unemployed. To 
regain foreign markets there is always danger 
that labor must be forced down to wages that 
impair the standard of living. What is the 
broad remedy that Britain must face? (1) There 
must be a tremendous intensification of agricul- 
ture and domestic markets; (2) There must be 
a very large immigration of British workers to 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, as well as 
to the United States and other places. Mr. Wil- 
liams’s book discovered a greater tendency to Bol- 
shevism among the British workers than has 
generally been thought to exist. 

















WHITING WILLIAMS 


Liberalism and Industry. By Ramsay Muir. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 208 pp. 

From Manchester, which was the great center 
of English political Liberalism in the last cen- 
tury, there comes a hopeful little book called 
“Liberalism and Industry,” which undertakes to 
translate the Liberal movement of Great Britain 
into distinct terms of industrial reform. Mr. 
Ramsay Muir could not, in any case, have made 
a negligible book on such a subject, but the pres- 
‘xt volume is particularly noteworthy because it 
was written with the codperation of the Man- 
chester Liberal Federation, and before publication 
was accepted as an expression of their spirit, 
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point of view and general program. This book 
presents: Liberalism as having the definite object 
of securing the best possible things in life for all 
the members of the community. The diagnosis of 
capitalism is exceedingly clear and good. The 
rights of all the factors concerned in industry 
are duly recognized. The objections to the 
Socialist and Syndicalist solutions are fairly 
stated. Mr. Williams’s book, as we have shown, 
emphasizes the burdens and evils of unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Muir’s book goes straight at that prob- 
lem and its remedies. Some of its recommenda- 
tions are along the lines of those adopted at the 
recent conference at Washington on unemploy- 
ment. This little volume clearly recognizes the 
fact that employers must accept a much greater 
measure of ‘responsibility than heretofore for the 
well-beinig of employees. The problem of British 
agriculture and its development is duly dis- 
cussed, ‘and ‘such practical matters as housing, 
public’ health, education, and the need of social 
research. are duly ‘set? forth. The bearings of 
national finance and taxation upon the general 
welfare are’ ably discussed. The one glaring 
defect in. this .book is the failure to touch the 
problem of overpopulation and the need of an 
immigration policy. It is a book worthy of praise 
and endorsement. 


Property. By Arthur Jerome Eddy. Chicago: 
A. & >MeClurg & Co. 254 pp. 

The: late. Arthur Jerome Eddy, of the Chicago 
Bar, was’a-thinker. of original force and a writer 
of versatility’ and-.distinction. He had written 
books 6n.,.€embinations of capital and on new 
forms%of=cémpetition.. Dying last year, he had 
left the finished manuscript of a new book, which 
is just now issued, called “Property.” It would 
be useful if this condensed but readable book, 
with its clear discriminations, could be put into 
the hands alike of extreme radicals and extreme 
conservatives. Seldom has a book shown more 
clearly the manner in which accumulated wealth 


engaged in productive business is rendering pub- 
lic and social service. Furthermore, we. have can- 
did chapters on the modifications that are coming 
to pass in the legal and social principles weet 
to the uses and control of prosperity. 


American Economic Life. By Henry Reed 


Burch. Macmillan. 533 pp. 

Although written in the form of a school text- 
book, the volume entitled “American Economic 
Life: In Its Civic and Social Aspects,” by Henry 
Reed Burch, of Philadelphia, is noteworthy for 
its presentation of the elements of political econ- 
omy in terms of our actual American life to-day. 
It is none the less readable for its systematic ar- 
rangement, and it is written in the light of all. 
the new factors existing in the sphere of Amer- 
ica’s economic production and distribution. It 
deals very fairly with labor programs and the 
various projects under discussion for govern- 
mental action in the field of business and industry. 


Rural Organization. By Walter Burr. The 
Macmillan Company. 250 pp. 

We have endeavored in this periodical to re- 
flect what is a steadily growing interest in the 
work of improving country life and making farm 
communities more prosperous and happy by bet- 
ter forms of organization, some of them being 
private and voluntary, and others involving public 
administration. An excellent book on rural or- 
ganization by Mr. Walter Burr, who is a pro- 
fessor in the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
shows what can be done, and what is actually 
being accomplished, through farmers’ organiza- 
tions and through local coéperation for improving 
the economic and the social conditions of country 
life. Besides the chapters on producing, mar- 
keting and financing, we also have studies of 
rural education, health, recreation, and home im- 
provement. This volume is a welcome addition 
to the growing literature of a most timely and 
pressing subject. 





THE UNIVERSITIES, THEIR STUDENTS, 
AND THE PUBLIC 


Scholarship and Service. By Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 399 pp. 


Dr. Butler has come to be more widely known 
in recent years as a publicist—a thinker and 
worker in the fields of national and international 
life and policy—than as the head of a great uni- 
versity, a man whose daily task is that of edu- 
cational administration. His more recent books 
have dealt with the larger aspects of politics. 
The present volume, however, finds him in his 
working clothes, so to speak, as managing direc- 
tor of the largest of American universities. It 
is in no small measure due to Dr. Butler’s edu- 
cational ideals as well as to his energy in action 
that Columbia has more than kept pace with the 
growth of the metropolis, exerting as it does the 
highest influence in the form of a continuous 
leadership of the community through the appeals 
of science and culture. Columbia University, for 
America’s chief city, exemplifies “Scholarship and 





Service”; Dr. Butler 
himself personifies the 
university’s attitude. 
Next month Dr. 
Butler will have com- 
pleted twenty years of 
service as president 
of Columbia Univer- 
sity, this including 
also the presidency of 
Barnard College for 
Women, the Teachers 
College, and a series 
of professional schools 
of world-wide fame. 
As student, instructor, 
professor of _philos- 
ophy and dean of edu- 
cation and philosophy, 














he had been connected 
with Columbia twenty- 
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four years before he succeeded Seth Low as 
president. 

The volume in hand begins with his inaugural 
address in 1902, and contains many brief aca- 
demic papers from his annual reports or com- 
mencement addresses before the university. Its 
pages throughout reflect the current experience 
and the progressive thinking of an educational 
leader whose broad knowledge of methods and 
processes has not been surpassed by that of any 
other university head, whether at home or abroad. 


Women Professional Workers. By Eliza- 
beth Kemper Adams. The Macmillan Company. 
467 pp. 


Under the new social conditions there has been 
a very rapid increase in the relative number of 
women engaged in gainful occupations. In con- 
sequence, we have many books and monographs 
on women wage-earners, and a growing body 
of legislation in our States regulating the em- 
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ployment of women. We have, however, lacked 
comprehensive surveys of the movement of women 
into the higher forms of occupation, Elizabeth 
Kemper Adams, formerly a professor in Smith 
College and one of the chiefs of the United States 
Employment Service, has prepared a book on 
women professional workers that will render 
very great assistance to young women who are 
seeking at once to serve the community and co 
support themselves. This volume is a compen- 
dium of useful information covering not merely 
the older kinds of professional work, but more es- 
pecially the newer opportunities for employment, 
in health, food, and living services; in civic and 
governmental work; in industrial, social, and labor 
positions ; in office. and mercantile employment; 
in journalism, art, and technical work; in li- 
brary and museum positions, and, of course, in 
all lines of educational activity. All high schools 
for girls and all women’s clubs should have a 
copy of this book, available for the many young 
women who will find it exceedingly helpful. 





AIDS TO SANE LIVING 


Getting What We Want.  By)David Orr 
Edson, M.D. Harper & Brothers. 287 pp. 

An understanding of the ordinary individual- 
ity is the chief recommendation for this volume. 
The author has hit upon a great truth, but, like 
many contemporaries, has written too’ much on 
his subject. For those who lack the ripeness of 
experience, this book may help to interpret the 
suppressed desires of persons in other strata of 
life and explain thoughts and acts impossible’ of 
solution otherwise. Psychoanalysis seems the 
root of the work, and that pseudo-science has con- 
tributed some things of real importance and use- 
fulness. 


By Josephine A. 
Salisbury. The 


Outwitting Our Nerves. 
Jackson, M.D. and Helen M. 
Century Co. 403 pp. 

Dr. Jackson dedicates her book to a lover of 
truth, and makes it a study of psychotherapy. 
Such subjects as “That Tired Feeling,” “Dietary 
Taboos,” “The Bugaboo of Constipation,” “In- 
somnia,” and “The Woman’s Handicap” are dis- 
cussed. Psychoanalysis is, it is true, a base upon 
which is built this excellent structure; but the 
other side of the pedestal is upheld by a very 
thorough knowledge of medicine and anatomy. 
It is remarkably interesting, and valuable to any- 
body of well-ordered mind who desires a better 
understanding of the moot subject of nerves. 


Nerves and the Man. By W. Charles Loos- 


more. George H. Doran Co. 223 pp. 

Writing from experience as one who has “come 
back,” the author traces much the same path as 
Dr. Jackson, but in a different manner. Mr. 
Loosmore is a psychologist, not a medical expert. 
His chapters on “Rest and Sleep,” “Health 
Habits,” “Work, Interest and Hobbies,” and so 
forth, are well worked out and valuable contri- 
butions. Both the Jackson and the Loosmore 
books should prove valuable in that preventive 


_medicine we hear so much about, and ought to 
‘be especially useful here in America where the 


industrial strain is greatest. 


Teeth: and Health. By Thomas J. Ryan, 


D.D.S., and Edwin F. Bowers, M.D. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 264 pp. 

Humanity, since the birth of man, has never 
learned so much about itself as in the past 
quarter-century. Chemo-therapeutics and_ the 
abdominal operation have taught us wonderful 
things; and now research in dentistry has brought 
to light some new factors in health study which 
indicate that our teeth are to be blamed for rheu- 
matism, insanity, kidney trouble, and_ similar 
ailments. But we are to blame for our teeth. 
The authors tell us the truth, concisely, and in 
a convincing manner. The book ought to have a 
companion place on the shelves of everyone who 
is interested in “Outwitting Our Nerves.” It was 
written to “awaken people to the vital importance 
of keeping their mouths in proper condition,” and 
it will do much to prevent a repetition of the 
deplorable statistics recently revealed by the 
draft. 


Will-Power and Work. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 422 pp. 


Dr. Jules Payot is the author of “Education of 
the Will” (which went through thirty editions), 
is Rector of the Aix-Marseilles University, and is 
entitled to recognition. Richard Duffy’s excellent 
translation of his new book, “Will-Power and 
Work,” gives us, besides a careful exposition of 
such subjects as “Real Intelligence,” “How to 
Work,” “Studies of Certain Great Men,” and 
similar topics, a cross-section of contemporary 
French culture. The chapter on “Instruction 
Through Reading” is particularly valuable in a 
time which seems overburdened with muddle- 
headed persons who attempt to procure a recog- 
nition, ill-deserved, as “Intellectuals.” 


By Jules Payot. 








